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TOULON: A WAR PORT. 


“ L’Empre c'est la paix,” Louis Napoleon said, solemnly, to his nation, 
on his election as emperor; but that did not prevent him beginning the 
Eastern war. ‘ L’empire c’est la paix,” he repeated, when the treaty of 
Paris restored peace to Europe. With the same remark, he has accounted 
for the enormous extension he has given to his land and sea forces since 
his accession to the throne, as well as the colossal fortresses and ports, 
which reached their culminating point in Cherbourg. August, 1858, will 
be remembered in history as the epoch when the first rent was made in 
the Anglo-French alliance. 

But, although Cherbourg is a marine fortress of the first class, pro- 
tecting with its mighty works the entire northern coast of France, and 
menacing England’s shores, it did not suffice for the hundreds of miles of 
littoral, and hence the emperor considered it necessary to create a similar 

lace d’armes in the south, adapted to secure French supremacy in the 
Mediterranean, and offer the southern fleet a safe haven. 

There was, probably, another motive at work, which the emperor cer- 
tainly did not make known, but which is now generally recognised by 
naval authorities. In spite of its thousands of guns, Cherbourg is not 
impregnable, as we have been led to believe. Great errors have been 
committed in the construction of this mighty fortress, principally in the 
armament of the mole, and the three forts erected upon it. This mole 
forms the principal line of defence to the roads and harbour. It com- 
mands both these inside and outside, as well as nearly all the land forts. 
But this isolation in the sea, which seems to give the mole its greatest 
strength, can easily produce its destruction. The mole is armed with 
250 guns, but the breadth of the platform is only 30 feet, and there is no 
space for any other troops than those serving the batteries. ‘Two thou- 
sand men are the outside strength it can receive. In addition to this, at 
high water, men-of-war can lie close alongside. If, then, the attacking 
force is divided into three squadrons, two trying to force the entrances 
into the port, while the third, composed of invulnerable block-ships and 
gun-boats, steers straight for the mole, and boards ii, with 8000 or 10,000 
men, it is probable that it would fall into their hands. In that case, 
most of the land forts and the harbour would be exposed. ‘The attacking 
ships having their rear covered, would, in union with the 250 guns of the 
mole, speedily annihilate all the enemy’s works. As night would in all 
probability be selected for such an operation, it might be effected with 
eee J small loss. Of course, we assume that the French fleet 

as been previously beaten, and cannot attack our ships in reverse. This 
May—vou. CX1x. NO. CCCCLXXIM. B 
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2 Toulon: a War Port. 


is the true reason, in our opinion, why Louis Napoleon is building such 
an enormous fleet and concentrating it at Cherbourg, for the fortress can 
alone be saved by the presence of an Invincible Armada. Whether the 
French fleet is so, time alone can tell, and, perhaps, sooner than is gene- 


rall ve 

The peror of the French, far too acute to risk all on one throw, 
selected Toulon as his second war harbour, and it is admirably situated 
for the purpose. With less bravado, but with equal energy, this re- 
nowned port has, during the last few years, been converted into a second 
Cherbourg, although not possessing any great likeness to that fortress. 

Toulon, at present the chief town of an arrondissement of the depart- 
ment of the Var, is situated on the northern shore of a bay, which runs 
for some distance in a north-westerly direction into the French mainland. 
To the north, a high chain of hills runs half round the bay ; at the south, 
the entrance to the harbour is protected by lofty promontories from 
easterly or westerly winds. It is guarded from the south wind by a 
peninsula running across the entrance, to the north of which are the 
great roads. Close to the town are two large basins formed by magni- 

t quays and moles, ealled the old and new port: the eastern one for 

vessels of war and merchantmen, the other kept exclusively for the navy, 
having been greatly enlarged in 1856. The depth of the outer roads is 
60 feet, that of the inner roads and basins 30 feet, so that a fully 
equipped vessel of the line can float at ease m them. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TOWN. 


Toulon, called by the Romans Telo-Martius, suffered severely from the 
inroads of the Saracens, and hence its progress, in spite of its excellent 
situation, was considerably impeded in the middle ages. The old Counts 
of Provence fortified it, and in the thirteenth century Saint-Louis ex- 
tended the works. By the sixteenth century the seafaring population 
had so largely increased that large faubourgss were formed outside the wall. 
In the reign of Francis 1. the population amounted to about 15,000. 
The landing of the Turks, whom Francis summoned to his aid in 1543 
against the emperor and Henri VIII., and who passed the winter at Toulon 
under the notorious Barbarossa, greatly checked the improvements of the 
town, but they commenced again under Henri Quatre, who, in gratitude 
for the fidelity of the population, pulled down the old works, and united 
the town with the suburbs, which he again surrounded with bastion works. 
The first stone of this line was laid in 1589, and in 1594 the moles were 
begun, intended to provide the town with a spacious and secure harbour. 
A portion of the latter was reserved by Henri IV. as a war port, and he 
also built an arsenal. With the rapid growth of the French navy, this 
harbour soon proved insufficient; but though the want was recognised 
during the reign of Louis XIII, it was only remedied by his suceessor, 
or rather by Colbert, who drew up the plan for an extensive naval esta- 
blishment. Vauban, to whom the task was entrusted, commenced it in 
1669, and completed it in his own masterly way. 

The progressively increasing population made it from that date most 
desirable to enlarge the town and the old harbour. Since 1784, the plan 
has been frequently discussed, but it was not really undertaken till 1836, 
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being at that time highly unnecessary, for the flourishing town of Marseilles 
was attracting all the trade, and Toulon gradually sinking as a com- 
mercial port. The enlargement of the town, however, was not set about 
till 1856, and that through the extension of the war harbour, which was 
disproportionate to Louis Napoleon’s rapidly created fleet. While the 
war harbour formerly could only hold 30 ships of the line, it is now 
spacious enough for 100. The surrounding works have been pulled down 
and carried farther out, by which process considerable space has been ac- 
quired for the new town. 

Toulon has endured repeated sieges, which nearly all resulted unfortu- 
nately for the town. In 599 it was captured by the Goths; in 789 torn 
from the Saracens by Charles Martel, but thrice besieged and desolated 
by them in 1178, 1196, and 1211. In 1524 it was occupied by the 
troops of Charles V., under the Connétable de Bourbon, In the Spanish 
War of Succession it gloriously withstood the siege of Prince Eugéne,who, 
after twenty-four days of heavy fighting with 30,000 men, one-fourth of 
whom he left beneath the walls, was compelled to retreat. The last tragic 
event of this nature was the siege and recapture of the city in 1793 by 
the Republicans, for the Convention behaved with even unusual ferocity. 
When Toulon surrendered to the English it had 28,000 inhabitants ; a 
short time after our departure the number was reduced to 7000. It has 
been caleulated that about 6000 perished either by the sword or by the 
wholesale executions of the republicans. 

But Toulon has also suffered equally by pestilences, which raged here 
with unparalleled fury. Since the commencement of the fifteenth century 
the town has been visited no less than nine times by the plague, the worst 
being in 1721, the last time it made its appearance. Upwards of 13,000 
persons died in, Toulon alone, while sixty-three other districts of Provence 
elso suffered from the disease. 


THE ARSENAL, 


The arsenal of Toulon is one of the largest in the world, for it covers 
about one-fourth the superficies of the entire town, and is so admirably 
arranged that in five years 21 screw ships of the line have been turned 
out from it. But this activity has always been perceptible at Toulon. In 
1645, the arsenal, which had been considerably enlarged by Richelieu, 
equipped a fleet of 36 ships of the line, and twenty-five years later another 
of 42, among them being several three-deckers, and the Magnifique of 
104 guns, the largest and finest vessel of her time. In 1856, the arsenal 
(by which term we mean all the buildings and apparatus required for a 
war harbour) was very largely increased. The buildings were almost 
entirely re-erected, and two new docks formed. 

A regular allée runs through the entire length of the arsenal, and the 
various establishments are built on either side. The eye is first caught 
by the Pavillon de I’ Horloge, in which is the central bureau of the marine 
telegraph for the arrondissement of Toulon. Through this telegraph the 
marine prefect is at once informed of everything going on along the whole 
French coast, and if any vessels of war come in sight. The tower also 
serves for signalling the vessels in the roads, and to regulate the chrono- 
meters, indicating daily the mean time at Greenwich and Paris. From this 
B2 
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tower the best prospect of the arsenal can be obtained, as well as of the 
basin, which has now a circumference of 42,000 metres, while that of the 
arsenal is 4000 metres. 

To the right of the allée we next notice the rope-walk, which supplies 
all the tackle of the ships of war. It is 1000 feet long, and covered over, 
while at the other end a small steam-engine is employed to twist the 

. In front of these buildings are all the anchor chains of the 
ships laid up in ordinary, while behind them is the Champ de Bataille, on 
which aiaks the Marine Prefecture, and which is employed to exercise 
all the troops attached to the fleet. 

Between the chain-ground and the rope-walk, on the square where the 
Ecole des Gardes-Marines, established by Louis XIV., formerly stood, a 
school for warrant-officers and masters (l’Ecole de la Maistrance) has lately 
been built, in which this important class of sailors receives a theoretical 
education, more extensive than in any other navy. On the second floor 
of this building is the library, containing more than 8000 volumes, re- 
lating to marine affairs. In a shed attached to the building is a steam- 
engine, employed to raise the water flowing from the town through sub- 
terranean canals, and used to fill the reservoir. 

To the left of the rope-walk is the great foundry, in which all modern 
appliances have been introduced. Passing this we reach the mast-yards, 
large sheds in which the masts, yards, &c., and all the woodwork of the 
vessels, are prepared. As it is impossible to form the masts of one piece, 
they are composed of several parts (usually six), fastened together by 
means of iron rings. The length of the mainmast of a three-decker is 
120 feet, and its greatest thickness 4 feet. The length of the mainyard 
is 112 feet, its extreme thickness 24 feet. The mast-shed was burned by 
the English in 1793, and has since been rebuilt. In the second floor is 
the sailmakers’ room, where, if you are fortunate, you may see a mainsail 
being made. It will, possibly, astonish you to hear 1800 yards of canvas 
are required for this one sail, which is 100 feet broad, 46 feet deep, and 
weighs 2210 lbs. The flag of a three-decker takes 1100 yards of stuff. 
Over these rooms are the modelling establishments, where every article 
employed in the construction of a vessel is previously designed and mo- 
delled. 

The next object of our visit is the building-yards, of which Toulon now 
has four. Close to them is the old dock for the repair of vessels. As the 
Mediterranean is a tideless sea, all the water has to be pumped out of the 
dock, and this was formerly done by the galley-slaves, but now by steam- 
pumps. Behind the building-slips are two pavilions: in one being the 
bureau of the Direction of the Hydraulic Works; in the other, the shops 


for regulating the compasses. 


Proceeding from the basin to the right of the allée, we pass the ballast- 
ground. The ballast is piled up in separate heaps, and is generally made 
of prismatic pieces of iron, weighing from 100 to 200 lbs Close by is the 
ground for the water-tanks, which are now always made of iron, as wood 
was found to occupy too much space. Each tank, according to the size 
of the vessel, contains from 500 to 2000 quarts of water. 

The large, handsome building we next arrive at is the general maga- 
zine, or depdt for all the smaller articles of equipment, clothing, &c. This 
building is admirably arranged, and the greatest cleanliness and order 
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revail. The sight of it produces the most striking effect on the visitor 
of all the marvels he has yet seen. 

Crossing a small canal, we reach the gun-park, where all the cannon, 
arranged according to their calibre, reach in interminable files along the 
quay. They are all made on the new model, and the old guns have been 
broken up and recast. Opposite the park are the buildings and workshops 
of the artillery, while to the right is the armoury, one of the handsomest 
in Europe. French ingenuity has been exhausted in producing pleasant 
combinations of arms ; and you see, for instance, weeping willows, the 
leaves being formed of bayonets. ‘There are some very valuable coats of 
mail also scattered about the room, while in the centre is a statue of 
Bellona, menacingly raising her sword, as if just about to rush on the 
foe. 
From the gun-park to the mouth of the basin runs a mole, along 
which the disarmed vessels and those intended for the service of the port 
lie in regular rows. The frigates intended for the latter service are in 
reality only nominally disarmed, and could be got perfectly — for sea 
in twenty-four hours. They lie next to the entrance of the harbour, 
have their guns, water, and coals aboard, and though the stripped lower 
masts ostensibly make them look as if disarmed, a nautical eye detects 
at once that everything is ready to hand. The only thing wanting to 
animate them is the crew, but the men are ready at a moment’s notice. 
It is the silence of annihilation, the slumber of the lightning, which a 
nod can discharge. In the magazines running along this mole are all 
the stores of the vessels in ordinary, so perfectly arranged that ten to 
— ships might be equipped simultaneously without the slightest con- 
usion. 

Going along the mole we reach the opening of the new basin, which 
is closed at night by a chain, and is thence called Chaine Neuve. A ferry- 
boat, or va-t-et-vient, served by a galley-slave, maintains the communi- 
cations with the westera mole, on which is the Bagne. ‘Two howitzers 
are pointed at the latter from the eastern mole to defend the Chaine 


Neuve, in the event of a revolt among the convicts, 


THE BAGNE, 


The Bagne runs along the western mole. In former days, the convicts 
were chained in galleys, and rowed them in conjunction with the slaves 
captured from the Mussulmans. If there were any deficiency in slaves, 
the authorities were empowered to impress free men, which, though 
tyrannical, freed the community from all scamps. At times, too, men 
voluntarily entered this dismal service, and were known as buono-voyos 
—bonne volonté—an expression still used in Provence to indicate a mau- 
vais sujet. 

Marseilles and Toulon were the first points where galley-slaves were 
established ; but afterwards bagnes were also erected at Rochefort, 
Brest, and Lorient. For some time past only the one at Toulon has 
been kept up, and the other convicts were transported to Cayenne, osten- 
sibly through motives of humanity; and measures are being taken to 
abolish the bagne at Toulon. The average number of convicts there is 
4000. Since the‘abolition of the galleys, in 1750, they have been em- 
ployed to do all the heavy work in the arsenal. 
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The entrance to the bagne is by a heavy iron door, which, however, re- 
mains open by day. Close to the gate is the bazaar, where articles made 
by the convicts during their leisure hours are sold to visitors. Their 

incipal productions are carvings in cocoa-nut-shell and straw mosaic. 
Powder-flasks made of the former, and carved,in the most masterly 
manner, are generally for sale. A chef-d’euvre in this class is a 
couple of flasks made 4 an engraver, condemned for bank-note forgery 
to twenty-five years’ penal servitude, and on which the battle of Balaklava 
and another action are engraved in relief. On the two flasks there are 
one hundred and forty-five distinct figures, and it took the prisoner two 
and a half years to execute them. Their price is in no proportion to their 
artistic value. Each leisure hour’s work is only estimated at 1 to 4 
centimes ; hence, during his six hours of liberty a prisoner can only earn 
from 1 to 5 sous. These flasks, whose value is at least 1000 francs, 
consequently cost only 125 francs. The cheapness of these little articles 
produces a ready sale, and hardly any visitor goes away without pur- 
chasing something. 

The bagne is divided into several rooms, which serve as sleeping- 
apartments for the convicts, who are formed into three classes. The first 
consists of those condemned for life; the second of the indociles, who 
refuse to work; and the third of the éprouvés, or convicts who have 
conducted themselves properly for a certain number of years. Each 
new arrival is chained to another man, though, we are happy to say, 
regard is paid to the character of the men. Every convict is, on 
coming in, put to heavy work (grande fatigue), and it requires a year’s 
good conduct to be removed to lighter tasks (petite fatigue). In the 
latter case, the convict is loosed from his companion, and carries his 
chain alone, which weighs 15lbs. Double chains, bastinado, solitary 
confinement, aud the Salle des Indociles, are the punishments awarded 
for offences within the bagne. 

The Salle des Indociles causes the visitor to shudder involuntarily. 
The convicts lie there, fastened to iron bars, and have only a space of 
three paces to move in. The bed, consisting of an oblique wooden sur- 
face, with a loose log for a pillow, is just behind the bar. These con- 
victs have neither blankets nor mattresses. So long as they remain 
obstinate, they are kept here, and never enjoy the fresh air. They see 
no one with the exception of the gaoler who brings their food, and the 
visitor is only allowed a hurried peep at them through an iron trap in 
the door. 

The dress of the convicts consists of a shirt of coarse linen, a long red 
frieze jacket without buttons or collar, a pair of trousers, limen in summer, 
cloth an winter, a pair of shoes, and a long woollen cap, on which the 
number of the prisoner, engraved on tin, is attached. The letters GAL. 
are also printed on various parts of all the articles of clothing. All the 
relapsed criminals are distinguished by having one red and one yellow 
sleeve. A red cap distinguishes those condemned for five to ten years; a 
yellow band round it, those for more than ten years; a green eap, those 
condemned for life. Their food consists of bread and vegetables; only the 
invalids receive meat daily ; the éprouvés, twice a week. The latter also 
have a mattress, while all the rest have only a blanket. At night the 
een atoetinae to iron posts fastened in the ground at the foot of 

ir beds. 
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The convicts a la grande fatigue are not allowed to earn anything, but 
ouly the éprouvés. Half the earnings are laid aside for the prisoner, and, 
on his release, transmitted to the maire of the town where he intends to 
settle, and on the trade he has learned in the bagne, for every 
convict is bound to learn one. What results have been caused from this 
system is proved by the buildings of the general magazines, the covered 
slips, and the hospitals, all made exclusively by the galley-slaves. The 
gaolers are called “ gardes-chiourmes,” and are armed inside with a sabre, 
outside with a loaded musket. There is one guard to every five couples 
of convicts. 

Of the buildings attached to the bagne, the hospital deserves special 
mention. It was formerly a magazine for cables, but was handed over for 
its present object at the beginning of the century. It consists of a single 
room, 300 feet long and 25 feet wide, divided into three galleries by two 
rows of pillars. The eentral one is employed as a passage, while in either 
of the others are fifty iron beds. The sick convicts are attended in the 
most careful manner, and it is a pleasant sight to see the Sisters of Charity 
waiting on them, and the exquisite cleanliness everywhere visible. The 
repeated attempts of the convicts to break out of hospital have rendered 
it necessary to chain them up, even during illness, and they can only be 
unchained by the physician’s order. Every evening a gaoler examines the 
iron bars of the windows by passing a knife along them, and thus con- 
vincing himself that none have been sawn through. 

To the north of the hospital is the boat-builders’ yard, the long boats 
of the vessels being constructed on the ground floor, while the lighter 
boats are built above. At the end of the mole are the slips for building 
frigates and corvettes, and to the right of them are stored the new boilers 
for steam-vessels. 


THE FORTIFICATIONS, 


We have now gone the round of the arsenal, and find ourselves once 
more at the entrance. There are, however, two auxiliary arsenals— 
Castigneau to the west, Mourillon to the east, of the town—both very 
extensive, and deserving a description consequently. 

At Castigneau we first notice the great bakery, an establishment now 
bemg removed to make room for a new iron foundry. The ovens are on 
the ground floor: in one wing there are eight, in the other, twelve. The 
building has two stories: one for flour, the other used as a magazine for 
ship’s biseuits. Very great alterations are being effected at Castigneau; 
a pew boiler manufactory is being built, a coal depot prepared, and two 
new docks are in construction. 

Beyond Castigneau is the marine laboratory, where all the ammunition 
is made ; and farther on may be seen the two naval powder magazines, 
called Millaud and La Goubran. Behind the latter, and close to the 
coast, is a battery, and another above it. The former is called Batterie 
des Sans-culottes; the latter, Batteriede la Montagne. Both were made 
by Napoleon in 1793, and did considerable injury to the English fleet. 
Close to Castigneau is the suburb Pont de Lae, so named from the moun 
tain stream that runs through it, whose bed Vauban altered when building 
the arsenal, 

To the east of Toulon is the Faubourg la Rode, or, as it is more com- 


monly called, Mourillon, adjoining the old harbour, and giving its name 
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to the arsenal. For more than a century it has been the depét for the 
ship-building timber. In 1821 sheds were erected to cover it, and in 
1836 the building of the present establishment was commenced. The most 
important part of it will be found close to the water’s edge, consisting 
of three groups of five building-slips each, which render it feasible to 
build fifteen ships of the line at once ; as also two docks. As these docks, 
owing to the absence of ebb and flow, had to be formed in water at least 
thirty feet deep, the engineers had enormous difficulties to contend with. 
Each dock cost 1,650,000 francs, or about the price for building and 
equipping a three-decker. 

A chain of fortifications encloses these succursales of the great arsenal. 
A portion of the Lesser Mourillon roads is reserved for ships of war, 
which get ready for sea here, after they have been equipped in the arsenal. 
A height is crowned by Fort Lamalgue, which commands the roads and 
the entire town. It consists of a bastioned parallelogram, surmounted 
for two-thirds of its length by a cavalier. This fort is armed with 200 
guns, and supplied with bomb-proof casemates. 

The panorama obtained from this height is one of the prettiest to be 
found all around Toulon, which is rich in pleasant views. The eye can 
survey from this point the entire system of fortification for town and 
harbour: to the north and west, Forts Sainte-Catherine, Artigues, Faron 
with its tower, the forts and works of Saint-Antoine, Fort Malbousquet 
behind Castigneau ; to the east, the very recently constructed fort on 
Cape Brun, and Fort Sainte-Marguerite ; to protect the roads, in addi- 
tion to the two last-named, Fort Lamalgue with its detached works, 
Fort Saint-Louis, Grosse Tour, Fort Balaguier or Petite Tour, Fort 
Aiguillette, Fort Napoléon or Petit Gibraltar, and, lastly, the tremen- 
dous battery on Cape Capet, strengthened by four other batteries flush 
with the water. These works mount altogether 800 guns; nearly all 
command and support each other in turn, and the most daring enemy 
would find it a hard task to inflict any injury on Toulon or its arsenal. 

We cannot quit our subject without paying a visit to the new marine 
hospital St. Mandrier, built at the foot of the peninsula of Capet, not 
far from the coast. It is one of the largest buildings of its class ; 
nothing was neglected which could add to the comfort of the patients or 
the object of the institution. Three-main buildings form so many sides 
of a quadrangle, the fourth being enclosed by an iron railing, and in 
the centre are two enormous subterranean cisterns, containing 10,000,000 
litres of water. In order to prevent the spread of any contagious disease 
from one building to the other, they are isolated, and only connected by 
flying-bridges. Each building has three stories, and each of the latter 
has externally a gallery of 21 arcades, a style of building which, while 
adding to the magnificence of the edifices, is very useful to temper the 
cold in winter and the heat in summer, without interfering with the ven- 
tilation or the light. In addition, these verandahs form a pleasant pro- 
menade for patients not strong enough to descend to the court-yard. 

The two side buildings are reserved for patients, each containing 500 
beds. The central building serves as residences for all the officers, and 
contains the offices, surgeries, laboratories, kitchens, and all the other 
departments, as well as rooms for sick officers. Behind the building towers 
Cape Capet, planted with trees and bushes of every variety. A portion 
of these park-like grounds has been walled in, and the convalescent are 
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allowed to walk in it. The ehapel, which contains some very fine carved 
work, was entirely built by the galley-slaves. 


A few remarks about the French fleet, and our subject is exhausted. 
We are all of us aware how much the present emperor has done to pull 
up his navies; but a perfect idea of it can alone be obtained by a visit 
to the French naval ports, more especially Toulon. Since 1853, the 
ministry of marine has published no statement as to the actual condition 
of the fleet, and other countries are still, to a certain extent, in the dark 
as to the real strength of the French marine. This strength becomes 
perfectly evident when you see with your own eyes the enormous stock 
of materials, which is visible not only in the ships, but at every step 
through the magazines. Louis Napoleon, in augmenting his fleet, has 
kept ever before him his wish not merely to make a powerful navy, but 
also a rapidly prepared reserve in case of accident. Hence he has 
avoided the great mistake of his uncle, of risking everything on one 
stroke. Defeats like Aboukir and Trafalgar can no longer drive the 
French off the sea; and within a month an equal fleet would be got in 
readiness again. There is no want of crews to man it either; the lists of 
the “inscription maritime” display to us 145,000 men, sufficient to man 
100 ships of the line, with their requisite complement of frigates and 
corvettes, although France at present has only 64 ships of the lines 
Hence we think that Louis Napoleon has fully carried out his designs, 
and is prepared, at any moment, to try a fall with us for the supremacy 
of the ocean. The only way to prevent it is increased activity in our 
own arsenals. And that such will be displayed there is no reason to 
doubt. Sir John Pakington showed the way in which it could be done, 
and his successor has only to follow his lead. 

If we ask any Frenchman the character of Cherbourg, he will unhe- 
sitatingly reply that it is a “ port d’agression.” This expression can only 
refer to.one power. Cherbourg is the embodiment of French feelings 
towards Englishmen, the result of a hatred which has been fostered for 
centuries. Louis XIV., that embittered foe of England, laid the first 
stone of the great work, although he intended it principally as a defen- 
sive measure. Napoleon I. intended Cherbourg as offensive, and the 
impulse he gave to the works was only checked by his overthrow. Louis 
Napoleon, faithful to the traditions of the Empire, has carried out his 
uncle’s will with great energy, and this energy reveals the true feelings 
of the nephew towards his powerful rival. He proclaimed peace to the 
world when he was crowned emperor, but the feverish haste and terrific 
exertions he made to raise the military strength of his country, augment 
his fleet, and complete Cherbourg, sufficiently prove that his thoughts 
were directed to another object, which, though not expressed, was openly 
announced in his works. His error was in converting the completion of 
Cherbourg into a demonstration, and seeking in it a triumph. The con- 
sequence has been the formation of a Channel fleet. 

From Toulon we have nothing to fear so long as Malta and Gibraltar 
are kept at a proper state of efficiency: to disarm Cherbourg we must 
press on the fortification and harbour works of Dover. ‘Till these are 
completed, the safety of England against French invasion depends on 
our Channel fleet and our close attention to the movements of Louis 


Napoleon. 
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LITTLE GRAND AND THE MARCHIONESS ; 
OR, 
OUR MALTESE PEERAGE. 
Parr I. 


Ir was a raw night before Sebastopol. We were sick to death of 
watching and waiting, seeing other men go down in the trenches and 
never getting another row with the Muscovite devils, drinking chopped 
hay for coffee, and never coming across our foe. We were sick to death 
of it, and pining for action, like harriers kept in kennel, listening to the 
baying of luckier hounds drawing the covert near by. 

e had had a paper hunt in the morning, that had done us a little 
; and now we were sitting, half a dozen of us, of all three arms, 
round Fred Powell’s fire, drinking some splendid Glenlivet his brother 
had sent out to him (and that, wonderful to relate, had come to hand); 
talking over the girls at home ; of how the Villersley had done poor Fitz 
into matrimony, and Loo Montressor been jilted by Tom Batson ; of the 
October Meetings, and the pot of money Brandy Bailey, the leg, ha 
made on Queen of the May, and what Belgrave, of the Guards, had 
dropped backing Britomart; chatting of all the old folks at home; of 
oe fun among the stubble and turnips; of the Grand Military across 
rixenham Brook ; of Woolwich and Chatham luncheons; of bright, gay 
London drawing-rooms, and hospitable country-houses in the hunting 
season,—talking of them all over our short clays, till we swore in hearty 
earnest of having no better news to send home. We talked of them 
till we almost saw the bright eyes and smelt the sweet scent of the fresh- 
turned furrows, and heard “ Yo-i-icks!” ring over the wide Northamp- 
tonshire pasture land. We talked of them till Powell got a fit of the 
blues, and smoked in silence. (He is a stern, strong fellow, is Fred. We 
call him Dare Devil in Ours, but he is as spooney as a boy over a girl he 
is engaged to—a pretty little thing he could put in his pocket.) The 
whisky went round gloomily, while our camp fire crackled, and the wind 
Pa | and Chapman’s Battery boomed out into the night. 

*‘ By George, I like campaigning very well!” cried Vavasour, of the 
—— light division, stretching himself, “ but I just wish I could knock 
the balls about for an hour or two. 


Oh dear, what will become of us ? 
Oh dear, what shall we do? 

We shall get the blue devils if some of us 
Don’t find out something that’s new !” 


“I wish we were at the Café Régence,” suggested Hamilton, of the 
100th P. W. O.’s Hussars. 

“Or waltzing dear little Ponsonby down Woolwich mess-room,” said 
Hardinge, of the Horse Artillery. 
. “ Or rattling the ivories in Leon Deval’s sanctum,” observed Joueur, 

Ours. 

“As we can’t be in any or either,” began Stuart, of the Rifles, “‘ and 
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Little Grand and the Marchioness. Il 


there are no women for Dare Devil to make love to, which he'd like best 
of all, let’s do something or other. Can’t we fish up some stories as that 
cute young lady Fatima did? Anything’s better than silence. There’s 
lots more whisky, and it’s too early to turn in. Come, Gus, find up 
something—no matter what. Tell us, if you don’t know anything better, 
of your-first love, or the first time you made a fool of agave They’re 
synonymous, though, I believe. Fill your glass, and fire away, old boy, 

ro bono publico, as the man may say who'll have pluck enough to shoot 


. IIT.” 

1 aid as I was told (I leave the thirst for “pressing” to young ladies 
who pique themselves on their voice, and, to draw attention to it, declare 
they habe such a cold they could not get a note out), filled my pipe, 
drank some more whisky, and raked up a tale of my puppyhood, which 
with a few interpolations, I tell as I told it round Powell’s tent fire. 





All first things are voted the best: first kisses, first toga virilis, first 
hair of the first whisker; first speeches are often so superior that members 
subside after making them, fearful of eclipsing themselves ; first money 
won at play must always be best, as it is always the dearest bought; and 
first wives are always so super-excellent that, if a man loses one, he is 

nerally as fearful of hazarding a second as a trout of biting twice. 

But of all first things commend me to one’s first uniform. No matter 
that we get sick of harness, and get into mufti as soon as we can now; 
there is no more exquisite pleasure than the first sight of oneself in shako 
and sabretasche. How we survey ourselves in the glass, and ring for hot 
water, that the handsome housemaid may see us in all our anes, and 
lounge accidentally mto our sisters’ schoolroom, that the governess, who 
is nice-looking and rather flirty, may go down on the spot before us and 
our blue and gold, spurs and buttons! One’s first uniform! Oh! you 
must remember, old fellows, the exquisite sensation locked up for us in 
that first box from Sagnarelli, or Bond-street. 

I remember my first uniform. I was eighteen—as raw a young cub 
as you could want to see. I had not been licked into shape by a public 
school, whose tongue may be rough, but cleans off grievances oe | nonsense 
better than anything = Bo I had been in that hotbed of effeminacy, 
Church slindialies and weak tea, a private tutor’s, where mamma’s darlings 
are wrapped up and stuffed with a little Terence and Horace to show 


_ grand at home; and upon my life I do believe my sister Julia, aged 


thirteen, was more wide awake and up to devilry than I was, when the 
governor, an old rector, who always put me in mind of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, got me gazetted to the old Five Hundredth, as crack a corps 
as any in the service, as you do not want to be told. By George! I’ve 
seen a trifle of life since that. However, that is not to the point. I had 
seen little enough then, locked up in the doctor’s study, and I joined, 
one of the most green young innocents that ever rubbed macassar into his 
upper lip futilely, but with maniacal perseverance, hoping against hope for 
the down that would not come. 

The Five Hundredth were just then at Malta, and with, among other 
trifles, a chest protector from my father, and a recipe for milk-arrowroot 
from my Aunt Matilda, who lived in a constant state of catarrh and of 
cure for the same, tumbled across the Bay of Biscay, and found myself 
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in Byron’s confounded “ little military hothouse,” where all of you, some 
time or other, have roasted yourselves to death, climbing its hilly streets, 
flirting with its Valetta belles, drinking Bass in its hot verandahs, clank- 
ing spurs in its palace, cursing its sirocco, and being done by its Jew 
8 , 

From a private tutor’s to a crack mess at Malta! from a convent to a 
casino could hardly be a greater change. Just at first I was as much astray 
as a young pup taken into a stubble-field, and wondering what the deuce 
he is to do there ; but as it is a pup’s nature to sniff at birds and start 
them, so is it a boy’s nature to snatch at the champagne of life as soon 
as he catches sight of it, though you may have brought him up on water 
from his cradle. I took to it, at least, like a retriever to water-ducks, 
though I was green enough to be a first-rate butt for the other young 
chaps for many a day, and the practical jokes I had passed on me woul 
have furnished the Times with food for crushers on “The Shocking State 
of the Army” for a twelvemonth. My chief chum, tormentor, and 
initiator was a little fellow, Cosmo Grandison I believe his correct 
cognomen to have been, but in Ours he was Little Grand to everybody, 
from the Colonel to the baggage-women. He was seventeen, and had 
joined about a year. What a pretty boy he was, too! Such a hand- 
some young dog, with his fair curls and his blue eyes, with all the devilry 
imaginable in them. All the fair ones in Valetta, from his Excellency’s 
wife to our washerwomen, admired that boy, and spoilt him and petted 
him, and I do not believe there was a man of Ours who would have had 
heart to sit in court-martial on Little Grand if he had broken every one 
of the Queen’s regulations, and set every general order at defiance. I 
think I see him now—he was new to Malta as I, having just landed 
with the Five Hundredth, en route from Scinde to Portsmouth—as he 
sat one day on the table in the mess-room as cool as a cucumber, in spite 
of the broiling sun, smoking, and swinging his legs, and settling his 
forage-cap on one side of his head, as pretty-looking, plucky, impudent 
a young monkey as ever piqued himself on being an old hand, and a 
knowing bird not to be caught by any chaff, however ingeniously pre- 
pared. 

“Simon,” began Little Grand (my St. John, first barbarised by Mr. 
Pope for the convenience of his dactyles and hexameters into Sinjin, being 
further barbarised by the little imp into Simon)—*“ Simon, do you want 
to see the finest woman in this confounded little pepper-box? You’re no 
judge of a woman, though, you muff—taste been warped, perhaps, b 
constant contemplation of that virgin Aunt Minerva—Matilda, is it? all 
the same.” 

“‘ Hang your chaff,” said I, “‘ you’d make one out a fool.” 

“ Precisely, my dear Simon; just what you are!” responded Little 
Grand, pleasantly. ‘Bless your heart, I’ve been engaged to half a 
dozen women since I joined. A man can hardly help it, you see; they’ve 
such a way of drawing you on, you don’t like to disappoint them, poor 
little dears, and so you compromise yourself out of sheer benevolence. 
There’s such a run on a handsome man—it’s a great bore. Sometimes 
I think I shall shave my head, or do something to disfigure myself, as 


_Spurina did. Poor fellow, I feel for him! Well, Simon, you don’t seem 


curious to know who my beauty is ?” 
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“ One of those Mitchell girls of the Twenty-first? You waltzed with 
‘em all night; but they’re too tall for you, Grand.” 

* The Mitchell girls!” ejaculated he, with supreme scorn. ‘Great 
maypoles ! they go about.with the Fusiliers like a pair of colours. On 
' every ball-room battle-field one’s safe to see them flaunting away, and as 
everybody has a shot at ’em, their hearts must be pretty well riddled into 
holes by this time. No, mine’s rather higher game than that. My 
mother’s brother-in-law’s aunt’s sister’s cousin’s cousin once removed was 
Viscount Twaddle, and I don’t go anything lower than the peerage.” 

“ What, is it somebody you’ve met at his Excellency’s ?”, 

“Wrong again, beloved Simon, It’s nobody I’ve met at old Stars 
and Garters’, though his lady-wife could no more do without me than 
without her sal volatile and flirtations. No, she don’t go there; she’s too 
high for that sort of thing—-sick of it. After all the European courts, 
Malta must be rather small and slow. I was introduced to her yester- 
day, and,” continued Little Grand, more solemnly than was his wont, 
‘7 do assure you she’s superb, divine ; and I’m not very easy to please.” 

‘“‘ What’s her name ?”’ I asked, rather impressed with this view of a 
lady too high for old Stars and Garters, as we irreverently termed her 
Majesty’s representative in her island of Malta. 

Little Grand took his pipe out of his lips to correct me with more 
dignity. 

ts Her title, my dear Simon, is the Marchioness St. Julian.”’ 

“Is that an English peerage, Grand?” 

“Hum! What! Oh yes, of course! What else should it be, you 
owl ?” 

Not being in a condition to decide this point, I was silent, and he went 
on, growing more impressive at each phrase : 

“ She is splendid, really! And I’m a very difficile fellow, you know ; 
but such hair, such eyes, as one doesn’t see every day in those sun-dried 
Mitchells or those little pink Bovilliers. (By the way, the er 
those girls drank at luncheon yesterday was enough for a mess-table; but 
girls always do go into champagne, especially those delicate ones who 
take a quantity of ham-sandwiches at home that abroad they may not be 
able to manage the wing of a partridge.) However, I’m digressing, as 
that old boy James says when he keeps his two cavaliers waiting on the 
high road while he ek the shoe-buckles of the coming heroine. 
Well, yesterday, after that confounded luncheon (how I hate all those 
complimentary affairs!—one can’t enjoy the truffles for talking to the 
ladies, nor enjoy the ladies for discussing the truffles), 1 went for a ride 
with Conran out to Villa Neponte (Mrs. Maberly’s, you know). I left 
him there, sitting in the verandah with Lucy and Adela, and went down 
to see the overland steamers come in; I half thought my brother Tom 
might come by ’em, but he didn’t, While I was waiting, I got into 
talk, somehow or other, with a very agreeable, gentleman-like fellow, 
who asked me if I’d only just come to Malta, and all that sort of thing— 
you know the introductory style of action—till we got quite good friends, 
and he told me he was living outside this wretched little hole at the 
Casa di Fiori, and said—wasn’t it civil of him?—said he should be 
very happy to see me if I'd call any time. He gave me his card— 
Lord Adolphus Fitzhervey—and a man with him called him ‘ Dolph’— 
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Baron Guatamara, I think he said he was. As good luck had it, my 
weed went out just while we were talking, and Fitzhervey was mon- 
strously pleasant, searched all over him for a fusee, couldn't find one, and 
asked me to-go up with him to the Casa di Fiori and get a light. Of 
course I Sh cathoasl I and Guatamara had some:sherbet and a smoke 
together, and then he introduced me to the Marchioness St. Julian, his 
— aA yr such a magnificent woman, Simon, yow never saw one 
like her, I’ll wager. She was uncommonly agreeable, too, and such a 
smile, my boy! She seemed to like me wonderfully—not rare that, 
though, you'll say—and asked me to go and take coffee there to-night 
after mess, and take one of my chums with me; and as I like to show 
you life, young one, and your taste wants improving after Aunt Minerva, 
you may come with me, if you like. Hallo! there’s Conran. I say, 
don’t tell Aim. He's such a deuced fellow for the beaux yeux, all the 

irls in Calcutta were mad about him, though he didn’t care a button 
for any one of ’em, and I don’t want any poaching on my manor.” 

Conran came in at that minute; he was then a Captam in Ours, and 
one of the older men who spoilt Little Grand in one way, as much as the 
women did in another. He was a fine, powerful fellow, with eyes like 
an eagle’s, and pluck like a lion’s; he had a grave, stern, haughty look, 
and had been of late more silent and self-reticent than the other 
roystering, débonnaire, light-hearted Five Hundredth ; but though, per- 
haps, tired, on the principle of toujours perdrix, of the wild escapades, 
which reputation attributed to him, was always the most lenient to the 
boy’s monkey tricks, and always the one to whom he went if his larks 
had cost him too dear, or if he was in a scrape from which he saw no 
exit. Conran had plenty of tin of his own, and there were few bright 
eyes in Malta that would not have smiled kindly on him; but he did not 
care much for any of them. There was some talk of a love affair before 
he went to Scinde, that was the cause of his hard-heartedness, though I 
must say, to me he did not look much like a vietim to the grande passion, 
with his iron muscle, and ca@ur de bronze, and cordial attachment to 
his rifle, and his horses, Loo, Burgundy, and other ingredients that 
‘‘donnent la pointe” to the otherwise remarkably flavourless “sauce” of 
life. 1 was a green bird then; my ideas of the “god invincible” were 
drawn from valentines and odes in the “ Woman, thou fond and fair de- 
ceiver” we in love that turned its collars down and let its hair go 
uncut and refused to eat, and recovered with a rapidity proportionate to 
its ostentation ; and I did not know that, if a man has lost his treasure, 
he may mourn it so deeply that he may refuse to run about like 
Harpagon, erying for his cassette to an audience that only laughs at his 
miseries. 

‘Well, young ones,” said Conran, as he came in and threw down his 
cap and whip, “here you are, spending your hours in pipes and bad 
wine. What a blessing it is to have a palate that isn’t blasé, and that 
will swallow all wine just because it ts wine! That South African goes 
down with better relish, Little Grand, than you'll find in Chateau Mar- 
gaux ten years hence. As soon as one begins to want touching up 
with olives, one’s real gusto is gone.” 

‘Hang olives! they’re beastly,” said Little Grand; “and I don’t 
care who pretends they’re not. Olives are like sermons and wives, 
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everybody makes a wry face, and would rather be excused ’em; but it’s 
the custom to call ’em good things, and so men bolt ’em in complaisance, 
and while they hate the salt-water flavour, descant on the delicious rose 
taste !” 

Conran smiled. ‘‘ Quite true, Little Grand! but one takes olives to 
enhance the wine; and so, perhaps, other men’s sermons make one enjoy 
one’s racier roman, and other men’s wives make one appreciate one’s 
liberty still better. Don’t abuse olives; you'll want ’em dguratively and 
literally before you've done either drinking or living. You're a young 
colt at present, fresh to the road, and impatient to be off, but when you 
come to be an old stager-——” 

“ Swathed in flannel, and propped up on a gout-stool, Anacreon con- 
demned to water-gruel instead of Falernian, and nightcaps instead of 
myrtle wreaths, sitting still to see other people go in and win! Oh! 
confound it, Couran,” cried Little Grand, “I do hope and trust a spent 
ball may have the kindness to double me up and finish me off before 
then.” 

* You're not philosophic, my boy.” 

“Thank Heaven, no!” ejaculated Little Grand, piously. ‘“ I’ve an 
uncle, a very great philosopher, beats all the sages hollow, from Bion to 
Buckle, and writes in the Metaphysical Quarterly, but I'll be shot if he 
don’t spend so much time in trying to puzzle out what life is, that all his 
has slipped away without his having Lived one bit. When I was staying 
with him one Christmas, he began boring me with a frightful theory on 
the non-existence of matter. I couldn’t stand that, so I cut him short, 
and set him down to the dinner-table ; and while he was full swing with 
a Strasbourg paté and Comet hock, I stopped him and asked him if, with 
them in his mouth, he believed in matter or not? He was shut up, of 
course ; bless your soul, those theorists always are, if you’re down upon 
‘em with a little fact!” 

“ Such as a Strasbourg paté, that 7s an unanswerable argument with 
most men, I believe,” said Conran, who liked to hear the boy chatter. 
“‘ What are you going to do with yourself to-night, Grand ?” 

“Tam going to—ar—hum—to a friend of mine,” said Little Grand, 
less glibly than usual. 

Conran smiled. “ Very well; I only asked, because I would have 
taken you. to Mrs. Fortescue’s with me; they’re having some acting pro- 
verbs (horrible exertion in this oven of a place, with the thermometer at 
a hundred and twenty degrees); but if you’ve better sport it’s no matter. 
Take care what friends you make, though, Grand; you'll find some 
Maltese acquaintances very costly.” 

“Thank you. I should say 1 can take care of myself,” replied Little 
Grand, with immeasurable scorn and dignity. 

Conran laughed, struck him across the shoulders with his whip, stroked 
his own moustaches, and went out again, whistling one of Verdi’s airs. 

“TI don’t want him bothering, you know,” explained Little Grand ; 
“she’s such a deuced magnificent creature !”’ 

She was a magnificent creature, Eudoxia Adelaida, Marchioness St. 
Julian; and proud enough Little Grand and I felt when we had that 
soft, jewelled hand held out to us, and that bewitching smile beamed 
upon us, and that joyous presence dazzling in our eyes, as we sat in the 
May—vo.. Cx1x. NO. COCCLXXIII. c 
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drawing-room of that Casa di Fiori. She was about thirty, I should 
say (boys always worship those who might have been schoolfellows of 
their mothers), tall and stately, and imposing, with the most beautiful 
pink and white skin, with as fine a set of teeth as any at Richard’s, 
raven hair, and eyes tinted most exquisitely. Oh! she was*magnificent, 
our Marchioness St. Julian! Into what unutterable insignificance, what 
miserable, washed-out shadows sank Stars and Garters’ lady, and the 
Mitchell girls, and Lucy and Emmy Maberly, and all the belles of La 
Valetta, whom we hadn't thought so very bad docking before. 

There was a pretty girl sitting a little out of the radiance of light, 
reading; but we had no eyes for anybody except the Marchioness St. 
Julian. We were in such high society, too ; there was her brother, Lord 
Adolphus, and his bosom Pylades, the Baron Guatamara; and there was a 
big fellow, with hooked nose and very curly hair, who was introduced to 
us as the Prince of Orangia Magnolia; and a little wiry creature, with 
bits of red and blue ribbon, and a star or two in his button-hole, who 
was M. le Duc de Saint-Jeu. We were quite dazzled with the corus- 
cations of so much aristocracy, especially when they talked across to each 
other—so familiarly, too—of Johnnie (that was Lord John Russell), and 
Pam, and “old Buck” (my godfather Buckingham, Lord Adolphus ex- 
plained to us), and Montpensier and old Joinville; and chatted of when 
they dined at the Tuileries, and stayed at Chambord, and hunted at Bel- 
voir, and spent Christmas at Holcombe or Longleat. We were in such 
high society! How contemptible appeared Mrs. Maberly’s and the For* 
tescue soirée ; how infinitesimally small grew Charlie alieen, and Harry 
Villiers, and Grey and Albany, and all the other young fellows who 
thought it such great guns to be aw mieux with little Graziella, or invited 
to Sir George Dashaway’s. We were a cut above those things now— 
rather ! 

That splendid Marchioness! There was a head for a coronet, if you 
like! And how benign she was! Grand sat on the couch beside her, 
and I on an ottoman on her left, and she leaned back in her magnificent 
toilette, flirting her fan like a Castilian, and flashing upon us her superb 
eyes from behind it; not speaking very much, but showing her white 
teeth in scores of heavenly smiles, till Little Grand, the d/asé man of 
seventeen, and I the raw Moses of private tutelage, both felt that we had 
never come across anything like this ; never, in fact, :seen a woman worth 
a glance before. She listened to us—or rather to him, I was too awe- 
struck to advance much beyond monosyllables—and laughed at him, and 
smiled encouragingly on my gawcherie (and when a boy is gauche, how 
ready he is to worship such a helping hand!), and beamed upon us both 
with an effulgence compared with which the radiance of Helen, Galatea, 
CEnone, Messalina, Lais, and all the legendary beauties one reads about, 
must have been what the railway night-lamps that xever burn are to the 
prismatic luminaries of Cremorne. They were all uncommonly pleasant, 
all except the girl who was reading, whom they introduced as the Signo- 
rina da Guari, a Tuscan, and daughter to Orangia Magnolia, with 
fair hair, and soft, liquid, dark eyes, who never lifted her head scarcely, 
though Guatamara and Saint-Jeu did their best to make her. But all 
the others were wonderfully agreeable, and quite fated Little Grand and 
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me, at which, they being more than double our age, and seemingly 
bien recus alike in Belgravia and Newmarket, the Faubourg and the 
Pytchley, we seemed to grow at least a foot each in the aroma of this 
‘Casa di Fiori. 

“ This is rather stepid, Doxie,” began Lord Adolphus, addressing his 
sister ; “‘not much entertainment for our guests. What do you say to 
a game of vingt-et-un, eh, Mr. Grandison ?”’ 

Little Grand fixed his blue eyes on the Marchioness, and said he 
should be very happy, but, as for entertainment—he wanted no other. 

“No compliments, petit ami,” laughed the Marchioness, with a dainty 
blow of her fan. ‘“ Yes, Dolph, have vingt-et-un, or music, or anything 
you like. Sing us something, Luerezia.” 

The Italian girl thus addressed looked up with a passionate, haught 
flush of her soft eyes, and answered, with .wonderfully little souneeyt 
considered, “I shall not sing’ to-night.” 

‘«‘ Etes-vous enrhumée, ma belle ?” asked the Duc de Saint-Jeu, bend- 
ing his little wiry figure over her. 

She shrank away from him, and drew back, a hot colour in her 
cheeks. 

** Monsieur, je ne vous parlais pas.” 

The Marchioness looked angry, if those divine eyes could look any- 
thing so mortal. However, she shrugged her shoulders. 

“Well, my dear Lucrezia, we can’t make you sing, of course, if you 
won't. I, for my part, always do any little thing I can to amuse any- 
body; if I fail, I fail; I have done my best, and my friends will appre- 
ciate the effort, if not the result. No, my dear Prince, do not teaze her,” 
said the Marchioness to Orangia Magnolia, who was arguing, I thought 
somewhat imperatively for such a well-bred and courtly man, with Lu- 
erezia ; “we will have vingt-et-un, and Lucrezia will give us the delight 
of her voice some other evening, I dare say.” 

We had vingt-et-un ; the Marchioness would not play, but she sat on 
her rose velvet fauteuil, just behind Little Grand, putting in pretty little 
speeches, and questions, and bagatelles, and calling attention to the gam- 
bols of her darling greyhound €upidon, and tapping Little Grand with 
her fan, till, I believe, he neither knew how the game went, nor what 
money he lost; and I, gazing at her, and eursing him for his facile 
tongue, never noticed my naturels, couldn’t have said what the maximum 
was if you had paid me for it, and might, for anything I knew to the 
contrary, have been seeing my life slip away with each card as with the 
Peau de Chagrin. Then we had sherbet, and wine, and cognae for those 
who preferred it; and the Marchioness gave us permission to smoke, and 
took a dainty hookah with an amber mouthpiece for her own use (divine 
she did look, too, leaning in her rose fauteuil, with that hookah between 
her ruby lips!); and the smoke, and the cognac, and the smiles, unloosed 
our tongues, and we spake like very great donkeys, I dare say, but I’m 
sure with not a tenth part the wisdom that Balaam’s ass developed in his 
brief and pithy conversation. However great the bosh we talked, though, 
we found very lenient auditors. Fitzhervey and Guatamara laughed at 
all our witticisms; the Prince of Orangia Magnolia joined in with a 
“Per Baccho!” and a “Bravo!’’ and little Saint-Jeu wheezed, and gave 
c2 














































































18 Little Grand and the Marchioness. 
a faint echo of “ Mon Dieu!” and “ Trés bien, trés bien, vraiment!” and 
the Marchioness St. Julian laughed too, and joined in our nonsense, 
and, what was much more, bent a willing ear to our compliments, no 
matter how florid; and Saint-Jeu told us a story or tec, more amusing 
than comme il faut, at which the Marchioness tried to look grave, and did 
look shocked, but laughed for all that behind her fan; and Lucrezia da 
Guari sat in shadow, as still and as silent as the Parian Euphrosyne on 
the console, though her passionate eyes and expressive face looked the 
very antipodes of silence and statuetteism, as she flashed half-shy, half- 
scornful looks upon us. 

If the first part of the evening had been delightful, this was something 
like Paradise! It was such high society! and with just dash enough of 
Mabille and coulisses laisser-aller to give it piquancy. How different was 
the pleasantry and freedom of these read aristos, after the humdrum 
dinners and horrid bores of dances that those snobs of Maberlys, and 
Fortescues, and Mitchells, made believe to call Society ! 

What with the wine, and the smoke, and the smiles, I wasn’t quite 
clear as to whether I saw twenty horses’ heads or one when I was fairly 
into saddle, and riding back to the town, just as the first dawn was rising, 
Aphrodite-like, from the far blue waves of the Mediterranean. Little 
Grand was better seasoned, but even he was dizzy with the parting words 
of the Marchioness, which (among other things) had softly breathed the 
delicious passport, “ Come to-morrow.” . 

“‘ By Jupiter!” swore Little Grand, obliged to give relief to his feel- 
ings—‘“ by Jupiter, Simon! did you ever see such a glorious, enchanting, 
divine, delicious, adorable creature? Faugh! who could look at those 
Mitchell girls after her? Such eyes! such a smile! such a figure! 
Talk of a coronet! no imperial crown would be half good enough for her! 
And how pleasant those fellows are! I like that little chaffy chap, the 
Duke ; what a slap-up story that was about the bal de l’Opera. And Fitz- 
hervey, too; there’s something uncommonly thorough-bred about him, 
ain’t there? And Guatamara’s an immensely jolly fellow. Ah, my boy! 
that’s something like society; all the ease and freedom of real rank; no 
nonsense about them, as there is about snobs. I say, what wouldn’t the 

other fellows give to be in our luck? I think even Conran would warm 
up about her. But I say, Simon, she’s deucedly taken with me—she is, 
upon my word; and she knows how to show it you, too! By George! 
one could die for a woman like that—eh ?” A 
* Die!” I echoed, while my horse stumbled along up the hilly road, 
and I swayed forward, pretty nearly over his head, while poetry rushed to 
my lips, and electric sparks danced before my eyes: , 





“To die for those we love !, oh, there is power 
In the true heart, and pride, and joy, for this. 
It is to live without the vanished light 
That strength is needed !” 


“ But I'll be shot if it shall be vanished light,’”’ returned Little Grand ; 
“it don’t look much like it yet. The light’s only just lit, ’tisn’t likely it’s 
going out again directly; but, by Jove! she is a stunner! and . 

“A stunner!” I shouted; “she’s much more than that—she’s an 
angel, and I'll be much obliged to you to call her by her right name, sir. 
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She’s a beautiful, noble, loving woman; the most perfect of all Nature’s 
masterworks. She is divine, sir, and you and I are not worthy merely 
to kiss the hem of her garment.” 

“ Ain’t we, though? I don’t care much about kissing her dress; it’s 
silk, and I don’t know that I should derive much pleasure from pressing 
my lips on its texture; but her cheek a 





“ Her cheek is like the Catherine pear, 
The side that’s next the sun!” 


I shouted, as my horse went down in a rut. “ She's like Venus rising 
from the sea-shell; she’s like Aurora, when she came down on the first 
ray of the dawn to Tithonus; she’s like Briseis, when she tortured and 
subdued Achilles; she’s like Medea sad 

‘‘ Bother classics! she’s like herself, and beats ’em all hollow. She’s 
the finest creature ever seen on earth, and I should like to seathe man 
who'd dare to say she wasn’t. And—I say, Simon—/how much did you 
lose to-night ?” 

From sublimest heights I tumbled straight to bathos. The cold water 
of Grand’s query quenched my poetry, extinguished my electric lights, 
and sobered me like a douche bath. 

“J don’t know,” I answered, with a sense of awe and horror stealing 
over me; * but I had a pony in my waistcoat-pocket that the governor 
had just sent me, Guatamara changed it for me, and 1’ve only siapence 
left !” 








LIFE ASSURANCE, 


THERE is a romantic, as well as a prosaic, side to the subject of the 
following remarks ; but we may state at the outset, that it is not intended 
to take in this article the romantic view, to enliven the page with anec- 
dotes, or to derive—as perhaps we may on a future occasion derive— 
from the cases arising out of life assurance contracts that have come 
before our courts of law, the additional chapters which some of them 
afford to what has been called the ‘Romance of the Forum.”’ Our re- 
marks are now occasioned by a pamphlet recently published,* which is of 
a very practical and matter-of-fact nature certainly, but which contains 
so readable and popular an exposition of life assurance as a plea for its 
more general adoption, that we think the City men and companies should 
not have it all to themselves. 

It is 7 satisfactory to see that the assurance of lives is now generally 
appreciated as one of the most beneficial institutions of our age and coun- 
try; and that this mode of providing for a surviving family is recognised 


* An Essay on Life Assurance, &c. By H. W. Porter, B.A., Fellow of the 
Institute of Actuaries and of the Statistical Society. Second edition. London: 
C. and E. Layton. 1860. 
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valuable work well known under the title of “The Progress of the Nation.” 
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not only’as a private, but as a public, good. Of the mamy applications 
of enterprise and science whi us at the present day, some can- 
not be said to have produced unmixed benefits; but in the case of life 
assurance, at all events, the good to society has been -ut.speakable; and 
but for the evils attendant on a few unsound and reckless competitions 
that have generally been fleeting as well as false, its benefits would have 
been absolutely unalloyed. 

It is curious to compare the gigantic development of life assurance in 
the reign of Queen Victoria with its small beginnings in that of Queen 
Anne, when only one or two of the offices now existing had been esta- 
blished. Contingencies that do not seem to have been contemplated in 
the early days of life assurance are now commonly provided for; and it 
is a;remarkable result of the perfection attained in the system im our day, 
that some office or other suits the case of every intending insurer; that 
terms of payment with regard to the yearly premium are found in opera- 
tion wlischaoe suited to the peculiar cireumstances of almost every policy- 
holder; and that where he assures with participation of profits (for nearl 
all the established companies divide a stated portion of their profits with 
those who are assured for the term of life), he has the choice of various 
tempting alternatives, inasmuch as his share (or bonus) can be applied 

ither as a reversionary addition to the amount assured, or in reduction, 
or even (when sufficient) in extinction, of future annual payments, or as 
& present payment m money. The increase and perfection of life as# 
surance form, indeed, a striking and significant feature in the “ Progress 
of the Nation.”* 

Mr. H. W. Porter, in this able and interesting essay, points out as a 
guide the chief differences in the constitution of assurance companies, 
and calls attention to the substantial nature of the security afforded by 
the proprietary companies in their constitution and invested capital. He 
does not discuss the relative merits of the “ proprietary” or the “ mutual” 
= of assurance, nor is he the advocate for any particular office or 
class of companies—indeed, he has very properly abstained from men- 
tioning the name of any one office; but he furnishes the intending in- 
surer with valuable information for directing his inquiries, and warns 
him against the unsound pretences of new and reckless competitors who 
offer unheard-of advantages, equally “crafty, catching, and unfair.” 
Mr. Porter most properly points out that the information required by 
the offices, in the declaration which forms tlie basis of the assurance 
contract, demands the utmost truth and candour. This, we may remark, 
is the more to be insisted on, as it is laid down by the courts that a 
fraudulent concealment which would vitiate the policy, may consist not 
merely in answering untruly any specific question, but in the suppression 
of any material circumstances affecting the life proposed. Depending 
as it does on the principle of averages, life assurance has been truly 
enough described as the combination of small sums contributed for bene- 
ficial investment, with a contract among the proprietary that those who 
do not live their average time shall share the good fortune of those who 





-™ The author of the essay now before us is arelation of the late Mr. George R. 
Porter, of the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, the author of the 
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live beyond it. Mr. Porter mentions the fact that, according to the 
“ Carlisle Tables,” of 10,000 children born alive, only 8461 attain the 
age of a year, and only 5000 remain alive at the age of 41; that of 500 
at that age 7 will die within a year, and only one of the 10,000 will 
attain 104 years of age. While writing these remarks we observe a 
striking illustration by Dr. Letheby of the present strain. wpon life, 
especially in our large towns. In his report on the sanitary state of the 
City of London, he says that whereas at 45 a man elsewhere in England 
might expect to live to 68, the ee of life in the City is only to 
62. Life assurance is daily becoming of more vital importance to a 
large proportion of the people, and it seems as if the increased facilities 
for it were a compensation due to mankind, when so many special 
agencies recognised by physicians as tending to increase the uncertainty 
of life are in operation, not to mention Revivalism and Dr. Cumming, 
long sermons and the activity of unpaid lecturers, the weariness of the 
British Museum galleries, the Civil Service examinations, the Ineome- 
tax, bad cookery, and the speeches of Mr. Bright, as evils of the day 
tending to shorten life. In all seriousness, however, be it said that 
moral principles are brought into action by life assurance—prudence, for 
example, and present self-denial, for the attainment of future benefits— 
and if it be a virtue to assure one’s life for the future benefit of those for 
whose welfare we are bound to provide, it finds its reward in the comfort 
of present security against the chances of this mortal life; a matter of 
the highest importance to that large portion of the community whose 
incomes are terminable with their lives.* Life assurance has been made 
a useful security im commercial transactions, it is often part of the ma- 
chinery of marriage-settlements, and it was shown, uot long since, in a 


publication by a rsa pen that tenants for life of a landed estate, 


charged with portions for younger children, might preserve the inherit- 
ance, and at length even benefit in point of income, by resorting te life 
assurance rather than to mortgages. 

Heartily commending, therefore, Mr. Porter’s popular and persuasive 
plea for life assurance, we shall only say, in conclusion, to all whom it 
may concern, Insure! insure! insure! remembering what is said by 
Horace, who unconsciously advocated life assurance in the admonition 


which Lord Ravensworth thus translated : 


Death, with the same impartial tread, 

Knocks at the poor man’s lowly shed, 
And shakes the palace gate ; 

Re EP ded Life’s brief sum 

Forbids long hope of days to eome, 
And warns us of our fate. 


——- —.-— ee a ee ee ee 








* We are glad to see that arrangements are made for assisting officers of the 
Post-office to assure their lives. Similar arrangements are, we believe, in foree 
in many other public departments; and in the North of England the coal-owners 
are now urged by their labourers in the hazardous operations of mining to assist 
them in forming an insurance-fund. 
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THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR.* 


Tue Muse of History is decidedly assuming very liberal opinions, and 
during the past twenty years she has daily doffed her purple robes, 
and busied herself about the concerns of the people, while dressed in 
modest homespun, here and there set off by the tasteful ornaments 
of pleasant and forcible writing. Time was when history condescended 
to none beneath kings and their ministers, but with Macaulay we gained 
a startling proof that his predecessors had been mistaken, and that a more 
living interest could be aroused by a description of the social progress of 
the country, than by the most gorgeous catalogue of royal progresses and 
court intrigues: 

But what our historians have effected for England by their diligent re- 
search, and application of the rich stores of documents amassed in our 

vernment offices, has hitherto found but few imitators on the Continent. 
in Germany, a vast amount of information has certainly been dug out, 
but it is scattered through the different states, and no one has hitherto set 
himself the task of forming a current and brilliant narrative from the 
abundant materials. Possibly, the enormous quantity has terrified the 
most painstaking Dryasdust from undertaking a task which was beyond 
his strength. A striking instance of this will be found in merely one 
section of German history—the Thirty Years’ War: the only work em- 
ployed as a text-book is still Schiller’s narrative, which, though written 
writ extraordinary power, is not adapted to fill all the requirements of the 


historical student. We rise from the perusal with a perfect a of 
a 


Gustav Adolph, Wallenstein, and other great leaders; but we have 
learned nothing of the feelings and temper of the nation during the 
awful period of trial. We are glad, then, that M. Freytag has taken a 
step in advance—though only a step—by collecting from various contem- 
_— writers illustrative passages describing the state of the country. 

hese materials, which must prove invaluable ‘to the next writer on 
the Thirty Years’ War, will supply the subject-matter of the present 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, the condition of the German nation 
was eminently satisfactory ; the victory of the Protestant party had taught 
the people the power they held in their hands, and they were not disposed 
to have it wrested from them without a struggle. The material prosperity 
of the nation was also well established. Luther’s bold efforts to suppress 
all democratic tendencies had been remarkably successful, and civil and 
religious order almost universally prevailed. But all these fair prospects 
were menaced by the unhappy introduction of the Jesuit system into Ger- 
many in 1542; true to their policy, they had crept on gradually, until 
they became the spiritual lords of the domains of the Habsburgs: the 
tocsin was sounded for the German St. Bartholomew. The results of 
their dark intrigues will be found in the fact, that when the sons 
of Loyola first. arrived in Germany, the entire nation was on the road to 
Protestantism. At the beginning of the Thirty Years’ War three- 





* Bilder pus der Deutschen Vergangenheit. Von Gustav Freytag. Vol. I. 
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fourths of the Germans were still Protestants, but by 1650 the whole of 
the empire had become Catholic, as well as more than one half of the rest 
of Germany. 

The war, then, began between despotism and liberty, and lasted such 
an enormous time, because none of de contending parties were enabled 
to strike a decisive blow. The largest armies at that time did not exceed 
a modern corps d’armée. Tilly considered 40,000 men the largest number 
a commander could desire. Even though Wallenstein once stood at the 
head of 100,000 men, they were scattered over the whole of Germany, 
and could never be concentrated. The truth was, there was not a no 
German prince capable of supporting even 40,000 men for three months 
from his own revenues. King Frederick of the Palatinate—the Winter 
King—was unable to pay his troops, even by the aid of subsidies. In 
the winter of 1620, half the army perished through lack of food, and ne 
had more than 4,500,000 florins owing them. Nor was the emperor muc 
better off, though he received large aid from Spain. Saxony, in borrow- 
ing 12,000 florins of the Fuggers, paid 50 per cent. interest, while Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, and the League, paid 12 per cent. to the Genoese 
merchants, though having the guarantee of the Fuggers. But, as if this 
were not bad enough, the maintenance of the troops cost twice as much 
as it does now. Documents of the time prove that the annual expense of 
a foot soldier was 375 thalers, or nearly 60/. of our money. This a 
be explained by the fact that every soldier was accompanied by his wife 
and family. T soldiers who could not afford such luxury, had always 
a parcel of footboys to wait upon and loot for them. Wallhausen, in his 
* Defensio Patriz,” gives an excellent description of the scenes that took 
place : 


When the horses are put to in the baggage waggons, the wives, children, and 
girls fall on them like a flock of crows. The girl who first enters the waggon 
takes the first place; then comes the boy, with his master’s bundle so full of 
stolen goods that a horse can scarce carry it. The girl then sits down on it, and 
others press in. If, then, a soldier’s wife finds no room, and is obliged to 
afoot, she will cry, ‘Oh, you bad girl, you want to ride, and I have been a 
soldier’s wife so many years. I have made so many campaigns, and yet you want 
to take my place.” aT ien the girls and wives fall on each other, throw stones 
and sticks, and when the followers have been fighting thus a while, the soldier’s 
wife runs to her husband with her hair hanging on her neck, and crying, “ Look, 
Hans! there is So-and-So’s girl sitting in the waggon, and wanting to ride, and 
I must walk, who am your wife.”” Then the soldier catches hold of the girl, and 
tries to pull her out, but her soldier comes up, and says, ‘ Now, just you let 
my girl alone; I love her as much as you do your me ;’ and thereupon the 
soldiers begin fighting, pull out their whingers, stick and smite each other, some 
being killed and others crippled. On the march, hardly a day passes that ten 
soldiers are not ruined for the sake of the women. When this is over, the 
waggons are often so heavily laden that the horses or oxen cannot move from 
the spot. “Ten or twelve women, so many children and boys, are crammed 
together, like caterpillars in a cabbage. And if the horses cannot get up hill, not 
one will get out, for other wives and girls would jump up directly, saying they 
had as much right to ride. 


How the poor peasant must have blessed the ladies! If his cattle did 
not die on the road, he was frequently forbidden returning from the next 
station, and, as a general rule, his horses and harness mysteriously dis- 


appeared. , 
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The army followers were under the special protection of an old invalid 
soldier, known by a far from flattering name, who took charge of all the 
plunder on the march. It was his duty to keep them from straggling and 

ing over the villages like “ gipsies or Tartars.” In return for this 


protection, the followers were called upon to cover.the rear of the army 
in action, do all the dirty work of ‘the camp, and dig the trenches. 
Attempts were made to free the regiments from this plague of locusts, but 
in vain. Qn one occasion, when crossing a river, the colonel left all the 
women on the other side, but the men mutinied, and he was forced to 
give way. After that, he ordered that, under penalty of death, only 
married women should remain with the regiment. The result was, that 
more than 800 wretched creatures were married in the course of two 
days. With the war this pestilence naturally spread. In 1648, General 
Gronsfeld reports that his army consisted of 40,000 men drawing rations, 
and 140,000 followers, who received nothing. How they contrived may 
ee from the following pages of a rare tractate by Adam Jung- 


Every colonel and captain is well aware that no doctors, masters, or God- 
pope people will join him, but only a band of bad men from all sorts of nations. 
All who will not Fatt their parents must follow the calfskin stretched over the 
drum, till they are led into battle or to a storm, where thousands are shot or 
stabbed; for a Landsknecht’s life hangs on a hair, and his soul sits on his hat 
or sleeve. At the same time three sorts of weeds grow up in warfare: they are 
sharp discipline, fifty forbidden articles, and a quick verdict, which costs many 
a man his neck. 

It is not enough that a warrior should be strong, upright, manly, tyrannical, 
bloodthirsty, make himself out a fire-eater, and ready to eat up the devil with- 
out giving his comrades a morsel. Such cockscombs lose their lives through 
their stupidity, and kill other good fellows with them. Another is a snorter and 
kicker, tosses about on the straw like a horse, ‘but when he goes into action he 
is a martyr and poor sinner, and in his fright drops his weapon. When they sit 
in the tap, they have seen a great deal, and do nothing but quarrel ; a fly on the 
wall annoys them, and they must kill it. Such bear-stabbers are most frequently 
met: rarely is there one who has not injured hands or arms, or a slash on his 
cheek, but he never stood fairly before the enemy. Such men a captain must 
guard against, for they are all grumblers and mutineers. A sensible soldier 
avoids quarrelling and fighting when he can, so that he may carry his skin un- 
injured, if possible, into action. But the man who knowingly injures his health 
must. listen to ridicule, and is of no use to anarmy. Such a guest must remain 
for life an egg-and-cheese beggar ; he runs up and down the country, begs bread, 
sells it again, must support himself like a wolf, and if rats and mice are drowned 
in the milk, he gets the cheese, and remains with other beggars to his end. 
Furthermore, there are many who wish to be soldiers—mothers’ sons and milk- 
sops. ‘They come from a good kitchen, have sat behind the stove and baked 

les, and slept in warm beds, like young ealves who know no sorrow. When 

ey are led into a foreign country, and receive all sorts of strange food, they 
are like soft eggs which run through the fingers, or paper laid in water. If they 
go a fighting in countries where all is eaten up and destroyed, they pine away, 
or, if they eat the strange food, they are attacked by manifold diseases. Such 
fellows ought to bide at home, attend to the farm, live like their fathers and 
mothers dd, have a bellyful every night, and then they will not be killed in war. 
For it is true, as they say, soldiers must be hard and firm fellows, like steel and 
iron, and wild beasts that eat every sort of food. A Landsknecht must be able 
to digest horseshoe stubs: he must not grin if foreed to eat dog or cat, for 
hunger teaches a man to eat if he has not seen bread for three weeks. Dyink is 
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t for nothing: if there is no stream, they can join the geese in the ditches., 

e must sleep, too, on the ground under a tree, with the sky for his blanket, 
and from such a bed no feathers will get into his hair. Hence comes, too, the 
old quarrel of the geese and hens with the Landsknechts, for the former always 
sleep in feathers, while the latter lie in straw. Another animal is hateful 
them, and that is the cats, for as they are good mousers themselves, they do not 
desire rivals. As the old rhyme says, a Landsknecht has always by him a pretty 
wench, a dog and a lad, a long pike, a short sword, and he must have made three 
campaigns before he becomes an honest man. After the first he must go home 
in torn clothes ; after the second he must take home a.slash on his cheeks, thus 

roving that he has the Landsknecht sign; the third time he must return well 
an , on a fine horse, with a full purse of crowns to swagger. 

It is a true saying that a soldier must have food and drink, whether sexton 
or priest pay for them, for a Landsknecht has neither house nor yard, cows nor 
calves, and no one serves up his dinner. Henve, he must filch it wherever: it 
is, and buy it without money, let the peasants look on sweet or sour. Some- 
times the brothers starve, and have a bad month of it; at. others, they have so 
much that they clean their shoes with beer and wine. Then the dogs eat the 
roast meat, the girls and boys have fine situations ; they beeome housekeepers 
and cellarmen over other folk’s property. When the host is expelled with wife 
and child, the hens, geese, fat cows, oxen, pigs, and sheep, have a bad time of 
it. For then the money is divided in hatfuls; velvet, silk, and cloth measured 
with pike-staves, boxes are broken open, and when nothing is left, the house is 
fired. That is a real Landsknecht’s fire when fifty villages are burning at once, 
That. makes soldiers jolly, and is a most desirable life, except for the man who 
has to pay the piper. This entices many a man tothe field who does not return 
again. For the adage says: “ For work, Landsknechts have crooked fingers and 
yalsied hands, but for robbery all the hands grow straight again.” It was so 
ite us, and will be so after us. And they learn the trade Detimes, and grow 
very cautious, like the three maids who ordered four cradles, so as to have one 
im readiness in case of twins. Wherever soldiers come, they employ their axes 
as the keys of all the rooms; and if there may not be sufficient stalls, they do 
not care for that, but quarter their horses in churches, chapels, and sacred 
buildings. If there is no dry wood for firing, it is of no comsequence, they 
burn stools, chairs, ploughs, and everything in the house; if green wood is 
needed, the nearest fruit-tree is cut down; for, as the saying is, ‘‘ We shall have 
a different roof over us to-morrow; so, master host, be comforted, you have a 
few guests you would be glad to get rid of, so serve your best, and score it 
up. Burn the house, and burn the chalk too.” That is the Landsknecht’s 
fasion. ‘‘ Make the reckoning when we ride off, and pay when we return.” 


The poor peasants were the natural prey of all: Catholics and Pro- 
testants plundered and ill-treated them in turn. The result was, that 
they became plunderers too, and whenever troops passed through their 
villages, they would lie in wait and attack the baggage-guard, in the 
hope of recovering some of their property. At other times the peasants 
would march on other villages, and carry off what the troopers had left 
behind as too hot or too heavy. Here is a more harmless instance than 
usual of these feuds. The townsmen of Hisfeld had a violent quarrel 
with the monastery of Banz about two bells in the latter chapel, which 
a Swedish meri earried off and sold to the town. Now, when the 
Catholies were quartered in Eisfeld, the monks eame with carts to re- 
move their property; but the first time they were stopped by a con- 
scientious Croat, because they tried to carry off the town clock as 
well. ‘Phe second time they fared no better; but at length received a 
small bell as compensation. Duke Ernest the Pious at length settled 
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the quarrel, like the lawyer with the oyster, b ing off the two 
bella. which he removed me Gotha. < A gg 

For some time the villagers tried to escape by paying ransom ; but this 
was a poor resource, as it only brought the vultures more frequently upon 
them. At last, they made hiding-places in the woods, to which the 
fled when the presence of soldiers in the neighbourhood was parties : 
Many such spots are still pointed out to the traveller in Thuringia. The 
only laudable thing we can read of during these horrors is the pertinacity 
with which the clergy attached themselves to their parishioners, sharing 
all their sufferings patiently with them, and encouraging them by their 
example, In the volume under notice will be found a most interesting 
account of the dangers and difficulties to which a pious pastor, Martin 
Botainger, was exposed, which only its length prevents our quoting. 
Another clergyman, John Otto, of Eisfeld, a young man lately married, 
was obliged to gain a scanty livelihood by working in the fields, and he 
wrote in his Euclid, “ Two days threshing in autumn : one day wood- 
felling—1646. Two days threshing—Jan. 1647. Five days thresh- 
ing—February. Half-day mowing ; four wedding-letters writing ; Item, 
half-day binding oats; one day reaping,” &c. He managed to survive, 
however, and continued his ministration for forty-two years. Here is 
another instance, reminding us of a passage in Coleridge’s life: Otto’s 
successor, the great Latinist Johann Schmidt, happened to get among 
the soldiers, and was one day seen by his colonel reading a Greek poet 
in the guard-room. Ernest the Pious, on hearing of this, made him a 
teacher. 

Johannes Elfflein, pastor of Simau in 1632, was so poor that he had 
to gain a livelihood in the fields. Twice assistance was given him from 
the poor-box of Coburg. At last the consistory allowed him to'sell a 
church chalice, that he might procure bread. He regarded it as a 
special piece of good fortune when he had to bury a nobleman, for which 
he received a good imperial dollar and a quarter of corn. And when, 
shortly after, a complained to a neighbour of his starvation, and the 
latter replied with fearful determination what he would do in such a case, 
the good pastor answered, in his firm faith: “ My God has resources ; 
before I should die of hunger some rich noble will die, so that I may 
have the money to buy corn.”” And he regarded it as a dispensation of 
Providence when this melancholy event happened a little later. His 
position was so deplorable, that even the depredatory soldiers in his 
vicinity, on sending their boys out to loot, warned them to leave the 
priest of Simau alone, for the poor wretch had nothing for himself. 

Another accompanying evil of the Thirty Years’ War was the fearful 
depreciation of the currency. As every little prince had the right of 
stamping his effigy on money, and thus rendering it the current coin of 
the realm, they soon fell into a habit of coining pieces of representative 
tin. For a while matters went on gloriously; the peasants, finding such 
an increased circulation, brought their wares to market, and even ex- 
changed their hoarded crowns for the new coinage. Every one who 
owed money hastened to pay, and if a mint-master could be induced to 
coin an old copper-kettle for a friend, he had the means to buy house 
and land. Of course, as money was so flush, a considerable portion of 
it went to the public-houses, aud everybody was in a glorious dream, till 
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the mauvais quart d’heure arrived. The first to feel the pressure were 

rsons living on fixed incomes; try all they knew, they could not make 
both ends meet. In vain were their salaries raised one-fourth, for the 
rulers could afford to be liberal; but still meat and flour went up. The 
poor serving wenches, with their wages of ten crowns a year, could 
hardly find themselves in shoe-leather. Before long a panic set in, and 
when the government declined to take their own money in payment of 
the taxes, the peasants thought it better to keep their selves and pigs at 
home than sell them at market for money which people would hardly 
take as a gift. 

Of course the popular fury was vented on the coiners, forgetting that 
they had only obeyed orders ; and the clergy denounced them from the 
pulpit and in countless pamphlets. Andreas Larups, pastor of Hallé, 
gave them a terrible dressing in a tractate, when he proved, by numerous 
quotations from the Old and New Testament, that all trades and pro- 
fessions had come into the world by divine dispensation, even the execu- 
tions; but the coiners were the devil’s own. An anonymous writer, in 
replying to the divine, put the saddle on the right horse, and created an 
intense excitement. The princes were obliged to give way, and called in 
the old coinage, and the popular mind was soon turned in another direc- 
tion by the landing of Gustav Adolph. His successes caused him to be 
adored: he was the liberator of Germany—he was everything that could 
be desired, if he could only have done without soldiers; and persons 
began whispering to each other that there was not a pin to choose be- 
tween Piccolomini’s horsemen and Torstenson’s infantry. The only 
difference was in the mode of torture they employed to extort hidden 
moneys. 

Hitherto, we have confined our attention to the villages. Let us now 
see what was the condition of the cities and towns before the outbreak of 
the war: 

Trade and commerce were flourishing, although Germany had already lost 
much of her wholesale foreign trade. The splendor of the Hansa has faded, 
the great mercantile houses of Augsburg and Niiremberg lived like heirs on the 
wealth of their fathers. Italians, French, but, above all, English and Duteh, 
had become dangerous rivals; old trade monopolies could no longer be held, 
and the commerce with the Indies had flowed into another channel. But the 
German herring fisheries still possessed great importance, and the enormous 
Sclavonic lands were an open market for the overland trade. . . . Greater than 
now was the comfort of the people, louder and more unfettered their jollity. 
The luxuriousness of the meals, especially at family feasts, was loyally arranged 
according to the rank. Oysters were conveyed as far as they could be, and 
employed for sauces after the French fashion: caviare was well known, and at 
the autumn fair Leipzig larks were a celebrated dish, Saffron was still much 
employed in domestic cookery, in addition to Eastern spices, and marchpane was 
de rigueur at every good table. 


The town M. Freytag quotes for our instruction, to show the horrors 
of the war, is Léwenberg, in Silesia. In 1617, it contained 738 houses, 
and at least 6500 inhabitants; in 1658, there were 640 inhabitants left. 
But it is not so much for the sake of this comparison that our author takes 
us to this town, as to quote a very ludicrous scene which occurred, and 
was carefully written down at the time. 

The Jesuits had made up their mind that the population must become 
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Catholic; and though the men were willing enough, the women held out. 
The wiseworthy council assembled to discuss the measures to be adopted, 
and one of them, Dr. Melcher, suggested: “‘ Gentlemen, let-—let—let us 
lock ’em up , and al-al-allow none to.come—come out, if they rot 
in prison, till agree. I beat:my house torment about it yesterday. The 
deu-deu-deuce take me, she must obey, or I’ll kick her out.” The result 
was, that the first ladies of the town were invited to a conference ; but, 

ing a trap, they came followed by all their female friends. The council 
were decidedly in a stew, for they were painfully aware that the wives of 
their bosoms carried heavy bunches of keys, which they knew how to use 
very efficiently in offence. The ladies, however, growing bolder, the 
worthy gentlemen were obliged to escape by a back door, leaving their 
prisoners behind them. 

After a while a deputation was sent to the enraged ladies, begging 
them to come home, and all would be forgiven; if, however, they would 
only go to church in Easter week, as example to the others, the priest 
would feel greatly obliged to them. But not an inch would they yield, 
and the priest was at last compelled to surrender unconditionally. We 
are happy to state that he was obliged to quit the town the next year, 
while Dr. Melcher was so badgered by the dames that he went as 
a soldier, and was most deservedly hanged at Prague. 

As may naturally be coerce f the Thirty Years’ War was a regular 
hotbed for rogues of every degree. Among these, we may specially 
mention the gipsies, who became such a plague at last that they were 
outlawed. In 1700, among the other game killed during the year, we 
find a gipsy woman and her child quoted. In Prussia, gallows were 
erected on the frontier in 1710, on which every gipsy above the age of 
eighteen was hanged ; and we even find, so late as 1748, Frederick the 
Great reimforcing the same inhuman edict. 

During the war the ruffians entered the ranks and corrupted the 
soldiers; after it, they formed into bands once more. The names of 
Hans Nickel and Nickel List became the horror of two generations. 
Their cruelty, their daring exploits, and skill in disappearing, terrified 
the castle and the cabin. But they were not alone; other bands exer- 
cised their talents in incendiarism, and extorted large sums by threats. 
Among the more harmless vagabonds were many Italian quack-salvers 
and mountebanks, of whom Garzoni gives a most amusing account in his 
** Piazza Universale.” One passage we will extract as a specimen : 


If you see that these deceivers have on their bench a large lump of arsenic, 
sublimate, or other poison, to test the value of their orvietan, you must know 
that, in the summer before they visit the town, they have filled their bodies 
with young shalots floating in vinegar and oil. In winter, however, they stuff 
themselves with ox-paunch, boiled soft. They do this, that the passages of the 
body may be occupied by this cold greasy substance, and the sharpness and 
heat of the poison weakened. Still, they can also make matters certain, by 

ing beforehand to the chemist’s shop, generally close to the market, buying a 

ox of.arsenic, from which they take some pills and wrap them in paper, askin 
the apothecary to send them when asked for. When, then, they have praise 
their wares sufficiently, so that nothing is left but the proof, they send one of 
the bystanders, so that he may not suspect any fraud, to the apothecary’s, to 
procure the arsenic. He runs off, that there may be no impediment in such a 
useful job, and caleulates.‘on the way that though he has been cheated a thou- 
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sand times before, he cannot be so now, he would mind that. In the mean 
while he reaches the chemist’s, buys the arsenic, and runs back joyfully to the 
bench, in order to see the marvel. The seller has arranged a quantity of 
boxes, into one of which he puts the arsenic, and addresses the people a lo 
while before swallowing it, for aman must not press to meet such danger. Bu 
he has changed the boxes cleverly, and produces one containing lumps of dough 
made of sugar, flour, and saffron, just like the arsenic. These he then eats, with 
strange gestures, as if terribly afraid, and the peasants look on with widely- 
opened jaws, to see whether he will not burst soon; but he assures them this 
will not happen, and at length takes a lump of orvietan of the size of a chesnut, 
and the swelling is immediately reduced. Then, of course, the peasants draw 
their purses out, and the elixir is sold by the hundred-weight. 

The alchemists also played a great part in this hapless period of Ger- 
man history, and their patrons were usually the princes of the land. 
Still, it was sporting with the lion; for, if the ruler grew tired of excuses, 
he took his revenge by stringing up the adept. Thus, Count Cajetan 
was hanged at Ciistrin in a gold dress, and the beams of the gallows 
were adorned with mica plates. 

It is impossible for us to dwell on all the interesting yy im M. Frey- 
tag offers us, relieving the gloom of warfare by clever descriptions of 
marriage ceremonies and festivals, or giving us a glance at the watering- 
place life of the middle ages. ‘The last chapter, devoted to the struggles 
that went on between the Jesuits and Jews, will afford us a final illustra- 
tion, as it shows that the tricks employed to get hold of little Mortara 
were in vogue nearly three centuries back. 

Samuel Metzel, a Hebrew, and his four children, had been converted, 
but his wife Rosina was obstinate—so obstinate, that she fled from her 
husband’s roof, in the hope of saving her next infant from the priests. 
But her hiding-place was detected, and a Christian Jewess, Ludmilla, 
was sent as a midwife by the padres. So soon as the babe came into the 
world she christened the child. In vain did the mother rush from her 
bed to save her child; the police appeared and tried to tear the in- 
fant from her. But she pressed it so furiously to her breast that the 
judge feared lest she might stifle it in her paroxysms, and left her the child 
for a season, with strict orders that it should not be made a Jew. Some 
time after the child was handed over to the father, and Rosina herself 
became a convert, doubtlessly through love of her children. 

Simon Abeles, a Jew of Prague, was so infuriated by his boy Simon, a 
lad of ten years, being christened, that he seized and killed him, | For 
this the Jesuits took a fearful revenge—no less than six of his accom- 
plices were hanged, while the little convert was buried in a gilt coffin, all 
the first people of the city joining in the ceremony. 

The last chapter of this very curious volume is devoted to a war which 
broke out through a point of precedence known as the “ Wosunger 
King ;” but it need not detain us, the more so as our readers will, we 
understand, soon have the pleasure of welcoming a translation of these 
most curious volumes, which is being prepared for press by Colonel 
Malcolm. We recommend the perusal to them most cordially before- 
hand, and we feel convinced that they will have no reason to regret fol- 
lowing our advice. 
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THE BELLES OF THE ISLAND. 


A COLONIAL SKETCH. 


By Mrs. Busuey. 


IV. 


Batts and other evening parties in the West Indies differ so little 
from similar entertainments in Britain, that they need not be described ; 
but maroons may claim some little notice. One of these was proposed 
expressly to gratify Geraldine; and Mr. Montresor’s fears lest his 
daughter should be struck with a coup de soleil, or might suffer from ex- 
posure to the dew of evening, being happily overcome by Mrs. Montre- 
sor’s eloquence, whose prudence was not so strenuous on the score of 
health as in other matters, a pic-nic party was forthwith arranged. 

Geraldine looked forward with much pleasure to an entertainment of a 
nature so novel to her; nor was she disappointed in its fulfilment, for the 
weather proved propitious—a fortunate circumstance not always attend- 
ing marooning parties. 

The spot fixed upon for the rendezvous of the marooners was on a 
little island, or key, situated at about a quarter of a mile from the farthest 
shore of a narrow promontory, which formed one side of the harbour of 
St. . These keys, which are to be found dotting the sea round many 
of the islands, are sometimes barren of verdure, presenting only the 
appearance of a bold, bare rock—like the Sail Rock* off the island of St. 

omas, which takes its name from its striking resemblance to a shi 
under sail—but sometimes they are thickly cevered with low bentheroad. 
with wild, odoriferous plants, and with the native trees of the tropics. The 
key selected for our maroon was one so abounding in luxuriant vegetation, 
that it had been found necessary to send over early in the morning part 
of a gang of negroes to clear a space for the accommodation of the party, 
who followed, about one o’clock, in boats, with awnings spread to protect 
them from the noonday sun. The boats steered for a beautiful little 
cove, where they were run up as high as possible on the sloping beach to 
effect the more easily the landing of the ladies, 

Here, however, a little scene took place. There was no actual danger 
nor difficulty whatsoever to be encountered, but some people are always 
determined to see dangers and difficulties where none exist, and some 
ladies think they are making themselves very interesting by a parade of 
weakness and fears before the stronger sex. Three or four of the ladies 
hesitated and tottered, two or three shrieked and fell, and the gentlemen 
felt themselves called upon to render prompt and efficient assistance to 
those, at least, who were young and pretty. Mrs, Montresor was amongst 
the most timid ; she had not quite discarded the sin of her youth—affec- 





* The Sail Rock, not far from the entrance to the harbour of St. Thomas, 
was actually, during the wars of the earlier part of this century, fired at by 
an English man-of-war, being mistaken for an enemy’s ship. 
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tation; but she fell in vain, nobody was gallant enough to carry her ‘on 
shore, fur the gentlemen were pressing forward to assist her daughter, 
who, feeling, and consequently showing, no alarm, sprang lightly from 
the seat in the boat to the beach without requiring or accepting their 
eagerly proffered aid, 

The ladies from the different boats were at length all assembled on 
terra firma, without, except in one instance, any accident having arisen 
from their affected awkwardness. Miss Florence O’Brien was the soli- 
tary exception. She had placed herself in a very becoming attitude, with 
one pretty little foot in the air, while the other rested on an oar that had 
been carelessly thrown across the boat by one of the negro boatmen. 
Thus poised, she stood fluttering and uttering little faint shrieks, and 
secretly exulting on the impression she was no doubt making on captains, 
ensigns, and civilians, when the exquisite Mr. Fanshawe advanced from 
the stern of the boat with less than his usual deliberation of movement, 
and coming suddenly in contact with the oar, pushed it and Florence 
O’Brien forward together. She lost her balance, and in a moment was 

recipitated into the water. But she did not fall alone, for, grasping in 
- descent at what was nearest, she seized the unhappy Fanshawe’s leg, 
and upsetting in her turn his equilibrium, they rolled together into the 
retiring wave. They were soon rescued, however, from the cold bath 
they had so unwittingly taken together, and were hurried away to have 
their garments dried before a fire which had been lighted at a little dis- 
tance by the negroes in attendance, for the purpose of boiling the fish 
which the gentlemen were expected to catch during the morning, and 
which was to be prepared for the subsequent repast. 

The whole party gathered round the fire to condole with the sufferers 
on their misfortune, and congratulate them on their escape from further 
evil. “Io Florence, the interest she excited was very consolatory, and she 
scarcely regretted her late unlooked-for immersion, as she held her wet 
slender ankle before the fire, leaning the while on the arm of some 
gallant gentleman, and enjoying the admiration it seemed to excite on 
those who were standing by. Mr. Fanshawe, also, appeared to derive 
some consolation, as he stretched forth his manly leg, and caught some of 
the fair group around glancing at it. 

**'You may think yourself deuced lucky in having that leg to boast of 
yet,”’ said Mr. Medkensie, ‘“‘ A salt-water bath has before now put a 
man’s leg in possession of that unpleasant pirate, a shark.” 

“’Pon my soul, [—I—made up my mind—a—mind to—to come to 
close quarters with some such foe—when I—TI found myself so unex- 
Bor tie oa the water.” And he stroked the cherished leg with 
ooks expressive of pride and satisfaction. 

“I dare say you mistook poor Florence’s little hand for a shark’s great 
mouth, when she so unceremoniously seized upon you to save herself,” said 
Helen, with a sneer. “It certainly was an exhibition of unusual ferocity 
on her part.” 

“TI did not know what I was catching at, I assure you,” said Florence, 
poutingly. 

“Or you would have made a steadier choice,” rejoined Helen. 

‘Ho, ho, ho! So you are not worth catching, Mr. Fanshawe; that’s 
a sad sentence pronounced upon you by the ladies,” said, or rather sui- 
May—vou, Cxtx. NO. CCCCLX XIII. D 
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velled, Mr. Orlando Fish, who brought on a violent fit of coughing by 
laughing at his own wit. Mr. Fanshawe cast one sidelong look of con- 
tempt at the unfashionable apparel of the convulsed Mr. Fish, and 
deigned no further notice of him. 

The party now began to disperse, to follow their different plans of 
amusement for the morning. Some of the gentlemen returned to the 
boats, and put off for the purpose of fishing; while others joined most 
of the ladies on a shelling expedition. Mrs. Orlando Fish and a select 
few preferred spending an hour in botanising. The ladies of New Eng- 
land have a great “notion” of botany, and Mrs. Fish was this day ac- 
companied by a young Bostonian damsel, who had just finished her edu- 
cation at “ college.” 

At length approached the dinner-hour, and the party, tired of fishing, 
shelling, and botanising, hastened, nothing loth, to the more pleasing 
labour that awaited them. 

The tables were placed in a situation which had the advantage of com- 
bining shade with the fresh sea-breeze, on a large flat rock, rising, as it 
were, but one step above the sloping beach, and from which the loose sand 
had been carefully swept by the negroes. This low mass of rock, which was 
almost smooth on its surface, and was many feet in length and width, 
was half encircled by thick plants and umbrageous trees, rendered still 
more impervious to the rays of the sun by the wild vines that swung 
high in waving festoons from tree to tree, and formed a sort of leafy 
network, filling up the interstices between the branches. On the other 
side lay the sparkling beach chequered by the slender shoots of the wild 

tato-vine, with its large bright eonvolvulus, which seemed to raise 
its head in freshness, as if greeting the cool wave which was lazily 
ebbing and flowing around it. Beyond this, the eye looked over a 
wide expanse of deep blue sea, its monotony—if aught that relates to the 
beautiful sea can be called monotonous—relieved by the white sail of 
some distant ship, and the dark outline of some nearer skiff. The sun 
was still shedding its powerful beams, but under the friendly foliage of 
the natural arbour they had chosen for their retreat the marooners were 
sheltered from its blaze. The ladies’ bonnets were tied to the branches 
of the surrounding trees, which also served as pegs whereon to hang the 

ntlemen’s hats. The wines, &c., were none the worse of having been 
cooled by being buried in the wet sand ; and it was amusing to see the 
servants disinterring them as they were wanted. 

When the repast was finished, there being no drawing-room for the 
ladies to retire to, they and the gentlemen rose from table about the same 
time, but not until they had all received several admonitory hints from 
Mr. Orlando Fish that the “doo” was beginning to fall. Setting at 
nought, however, the dangers of the “doo,” the marooners seemed de- 
termined on prolonging the pleasures of their rural féte. The ancients 
of the party talked over their youthful days, pitied the degeneracy of 
the present generation, and lamented the spirit of innovation that was 
making me rapid strides over the world. The younger part of the 
assembly made love, flirted, and admired themselves and their neigh- 
bours aceording to their different vocations. But some of the younger 
members are entitled to more courteous notice, and these we shall now 


beg leave to introduce to our readers. 
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Lionel Seymour was the of an estate adjoining that on which 
Mr. Ludlow lived. He had been educated partly in England, partly in 
Germany, = was a ~— man of ees talents and information, 
of amiable dispositions, pleasing manners, and agreeable exterior—indeed, 

y thought handsome. 

The sudden death of his father had recalled him to his native island 
before he had entirely fimished his studies at a German university; and 
some little difficulty in the arrangement of his affairs had detained him 
in the West Indies until, unlike the generality of his countrymen, he 
had lost all wish to leave it—at least, for a permanency. His fortune 
was good, and his health was good, for he did not disquiet himself by 
uselessly repining that his lot had been cast in the West Indies, nor in 

rnings of the spirit after the beatitude of life in Europe. Albeit a 
West Indian, he took a lively interest in the happiness and well-being of 
his negroes, and it would have been difficult even for anti-slavery inge- 
nuity to have fastened on him the stigma of cruelty. He lived respect- 
able and respected in a country where character is more difficult to pre- 
serve than in most other parts of the world, because privacy or conceal- 
ment, whether in good deeds or in bad deeds, there is none. He was 
what young ladies call ‘‘an uncommonly nice young man,” and it was a 
great pity that Helen Ludlow alone was perverse enough to be blind to 
his merits. Many a damsel was willing to become, at a word, “ Mrs. 
Seymour,” and many a mamma set her heart on him for her daughter. 
But mammas and daughters plotted for him in vain: his thoughts were 
fixed on Helen Ludlow, and, with the proverbial blindness of love, he 
sometimes flattered himself that her coldness was but assumed. 

Sometimes only, for there were moments when he despaired of succeed- 
ing to engage her affections, and when, dejected and unhappy, he would 
shut himself up for days, avoiding all society, and vainly tasking himself 
to conquer a passion which solitude was only calculated to increase. Then, 
restless and wretched, he would rush again into the world, and if Helen 
but received him with a smile, and gaily bantered him on his love of 
seclusion, he would deceive himself into the hope that she was relenting 
towards him, and that her welcome conveyed a warmer feeling than that 
of mere good will. But Helen cared not for him, she cared for nothing 
in the island of her birth except her father, for whom she felt all the at- 
tachment that can be felt, unaccompanied by respect. 

The golden tints of the setting sun were now beginning to fade, and 
the evening star to shed its clear ray in a long line of light across the 
sparkling sea. It was that delicious hour, nowhere so much to be en- 
joyed as in the West Indies, when daylight, not twilight, 


Melts beneath the moon away ; 


it was that time so beautifully described in a charming poem on the 
West Indies : 


Delicious coolness steals upon the land ; 

The wave, low murmuring, creeps upon the sand ; 
The air is full of odours, Teaf and flower 

With winning sweetness greet the evening hour ;— 


that hour when all nature seems to harmonise ; when the serenity of the 
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air, the gentleness of the refreshing breeze, the purple glow around, lend 
enchantment to scenes at all times beautiful. 

The voice of laughter and of noisy mirth was hushed, and the least 
imaginative of the party seemed to feel the influence of the hour and the 
objects around. There was a general wish for music, and Mrs. Temple, 
having smuggled over her cousin Lionel Seymour’s guitar, he was re- 
quested to sing. Lionel was an excellent musician, but perhaps he might 
not have been prevailed on to ‘show off,” as Mr. Fish called it, had not 
Helen joined warmly in the request. He was about to sing some popular 
ballad, when Mrs. Temple asked him to indulge them with one of his own 
compositions, for he was fond of writing verses, and often set them to 
airs of his own arene. He hesitated for a moment, but could he 
lose the opportunity of making perhaps a favourable impression on Helen? 
No; he preluded a few moments, then, leaning against a tree, he sang 
to one of his own airs the following words : 


* Spirit of Love! oh, waft the sigh, 

With which thou bid’st my bosom swell, 
To her, whose cold, averted eye 

Tells she has never known thy spell. 
Spirit of Love! at this soft hour— 

Thine own sweet hour of witchery— 
Subdue her by thy gentle power, 

And be that power employed for me! 
Spirit! I call thee hither by 

Yon star of eve—yon placid moon ; 
Come from thine airy realms on high, 

And grant thine ardent vot’ry’s boon ! 
Whisper to her my soul adores, 

That memory cheats her when it tries 
To paint all joys left on yon shores 

here the white cliffs of Albion rise. 


Tell her that in this sunny isle, 
With Nature’s lavish beauty clad, 
For her might peace and pleasure smile, 
Youth’s rosy morn once more be glad. 


Oh! bid her cast the gloom away 
That on her lovely brow I see, 
And in thy softest accents pray 
For one—but one—bright smile to me !” 


Seymour looked with speaking eyes at Helen as he finished his song; 
and Helen felt confused, overwhelmed. She was touched by the words of 
his song, by the rich melody of his voice, and by the melancholy of his 
countenance ; but, though touched, she had no “bright smiles’’ for him. 
Yet the tear started to her eye, and, rising abruptly, she wandered alone 
into the narrow walks of the surrounding wilderness. 

Seymour hesitated one moment, then handing the guitar to Florence 
O’Brien, and bespeaking one of her “ beautiful Italian ariettes,’’ he left 
the group to follow Helen along the tangled path she had chosen to 
pursue. 

The simultaneous disappearance of Helen and her admirer seemed to 
create no very agreeable reflections in the breast of one individual pre- 
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sent. That individual was a Mr. Thornley, who had been the guest of 
Mr. Mackenzie for some weeks. Mr. Thornley was an Englishman, who 
was on a tour through the West India Islands. He had been in the 
Bahamas, and had brought a letter of introduction to Mr. Mackenzie 
from a particular friend of his there. A much slighter attestation of his 
respectability would have been quite sufficient to have secured Mr, 
Thornley every attention in the island of St. ; indeed, had he come 
without any introduction at all, his gentlemanly appearance, and his 
being a stranger, would have recommended him to general hospitality. 
As it was, Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie carried their guest everywhere, and 
gave many parties on his account. 

This gentleman had seemed much struck with Helen Ludlow, and his 
society seemed very agreeable to her. The fact of his being an English- 
man was a strong recommendation to Helen ; he was extremely hand- 
some, which was not against him, and there was something of mystery 
about him which Helen could not fathom, and which tended to invest 
him with interest in her eyes. : 

Thornley became excessively fidgety after the departure of Seymour, 
and Mrs. Mackenzie, pitying his uneasiness, started up in the midst of 
one of Florence’s most elaborate performances, and loudly proclaimed her 
intention of seeking the fugitives. Florence, in a pet at the interruption, 
threw down the guitar, and nobody entreated her to resume it, the party 
seeming now more inclined to stroll about. 

Geraldine Montresor had spent the day very pleasantly; at table she 
had been placed between Mr. Fanshawe on one side, and a stranger of 
extremely agreeable manners on the other. This gentleman, Mr. Le 
Vasseur, held a lucrative office under the government. His family were 
of French extraction, and had possessed large estates in St. Domingo, 
from whence, at the destruction of the white inhabitants of that island, 
Mr. Le Vasseur’s father had the good fortune to make his escape. His 
property in St. Domingo was lost to him, but he had a small plantation 
in Martinique, and having married a lady belonging to the island of 
St. , whose connexions were English, one of his sons, Adolphe Le 
Vasseur, procured the appointment which he held in that island. 

Geraldine had seen Mr. Le Vasseur at two or three balls, but though he 
had always gazed at her with evident admiration, he was the only man of 
any standing in society in the room who had not sought an introduction 
to her. She felt a little piqued at his indifference towards making her 
acquaintance. She had first observed him at a ball given in honour of 
her arrival by the bachelors of the island, at which he was present as a 
guest, not as a subscriber. On that evening, when the gentlemen were 
crowding round her, Mr. Le Vasseur alone Thad kept at adistance, His 
graceful figure had first attracted her attention as he stood leaning against 
a pillar, gazing intently at herself. Wherever she moved his eye seemed 
to follow her, and more than once he came so near as to catch the sound 
of her voice. 

He did not dance. She remarked, too, that he spoke to none but 
married ladies, and of these only the elderly ones. Again she met him 
at a public ball, and he conducted himself in the same peculiar manner, 
paying silent homage, but seeking no communication with the object of 

is apparent admiration. Geraldine had thought a little more about her 
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admirer and his edd behaviour than she would have cared to 

With the true spirit of a woman, she would rather have made 
of him who seemed determined not to be conquered, than have 
the devoirs of a dozen willing slaves; but at large assemblies she 
no chance of making his acquaintance unless he pleased it himself, 
and at smaller and more select parties, to her surprise, she had never met 

It was with no small satisfaction, therefore, that she found he made one 
of Mrs. Orlando Fish’s party at the maroon. On this day his indifference 
towards an introduction seemed to have left him, and he eagerly sought 
the earliest opportunity of being presented to her. Geraldine, accustomed 
as she was to attention, felt much flattered, and exerted herself to be as 
agreeable as possible. Mr. Le Vasseur seemed enchanted with her; he 
had eyes or ears for nobody else, aud having secured a place by her side, 
he neither relinquished it during the morning’s ramble nor during dinner, 
and so entirely engrossed her conversation, that she had scarcely time to 
speak to any one else. 

When Mrs. Mackenzie, somewhat rudely, broke up the party, who were 
doing their duty by Florence O’Brien in sleualy listening to ‘a singing, 
Le Vasseur was about to secure Geraldine as his partner during the stroll 
which everybody was preparing to take, but Mr. Fanshawe had ‘“‘ marked 
her for his own,” and coming forward with a sort of glissade, he seized 
her hand, and drawing her arm through his with a “ Permettez-moi,” he 
carried her off with cruel disregard of her evident reluctance to go. 

“Mr. Fanshawe,”’ said Mrs. Montresor, with a very gracious air, “ do 
me the favour to show Geraldine the West India strawberry, 


The midnight flower 
That scorns the eye of vulgar light. 


Hutt 


E 


I know she is anxious to see it, and you will find it not very far from this 

a” 

“West India strawberry!” exclaimed Mr. Fanshawe, arresting his 
ri 1 “T did not know—you—a—you—had—a—strawberries in these 
islands.”’ 

“Not such strawberries as you have in England,” replied Mrs. 
Montresor ; “ we can boast of nothing so good.” 

* Our West India strawberry is a more dignified-looking plant than 
your English one; you need not go poking about on the ground in search 
of it,” said Mrs. Mackenzie. 

* But, mamma,” remonstrated Geraldine, “ you have not deputed the 
most proper person to show me the night-blooming flower. Mr. Fanshawe, 
being a stranger, knows the plant no better than myself. We shall be 
like the blind leading the blind.” 

“ Oh, Fm cannot mistake it,” said Mrs. Montresor ; “ it is not unlike 
- prickly pear; and at any rate you will have the amusement of looking 

or it.” 

“ Prickly pear!’’ thought the puzzled Fanshawe. ‘‘ What the deuce 
ean that be 7” 

Mr. Le Vasseur came forward, and was about to speak, probably to 
offer his services in pointing out the stately flower in question; but Mrs. 
Montresor, pretending not to observe him, tapped Fanshawe on the 
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shoulder with her fan, and admonished him and Geraldine to set off at 
once on their voyage of discovery, for it was getting too late to remain 
much longer in the open air. Le Vasseur quickly perceived that, how- 
ever agreeable his company might be to the daughter, it was not agree- 
able to her mother that she should enjoy it, and he therefore immediately 
drew back. 

“Do you care to see this—a—this—a—stupid strawberry ?” demanded 
Fanshawe of his listless companion, as they walked on according to Mrs. 
Montresor’s bidding. 

“ Not particularly.” 

“Then, ‘pon my soul, I—a—I—a—don’t think we need encounter all 
these horrid bushes,” groaned poor Fanshawe, whose ungloved left hand 
had just come in contact with one of the prickly dry pods of the nickar- 
tree.* 

“ Horrid bushes!” repeated Geraldine, who was a little out of humour 
at being sacrificed to Mr. Fanshawe. ‘I think the tropical trees and 
plants are beautiful. Look at the rich clusters of the sea-side grape,t 
with its thick broad leaf, and at yon pink cocoa-plum{—what a delicate 
eolour! yet these grow wild; no art forces them into luxuriance. Stop, 
let us gather some of these nickars; you have no idea how pretty they 
are when they are polished.” 

“ Really, I—I—a—can see nothing pretty here, but—a—but your 
fair self,” lisped Mr. Fanshawe, with an insinuating smile. 

“T am sorry you have so bad a taste,” said Geraldine ; “but, seriously, 
are you pleased with nothing in the West Indies ?” 

“« Pleased!” ejaculated Fanshawe, with a melancholy look. ‘It is 
long—a—long—a—-since J have been pleased with anything. Every- 
thing about me wearies me—a—sickens me. I wish 1 could—could— 
have no sensations whatever—sleep always.” 

“Indeed! You are very lazily inclined. But did you feel the same 
indifference to everything in England ?” 

“T am tired of the world,” continued the exquisite, without noticin 
her question—“ tired of everything—bored by everything. What is life? 
Ah!” And he fetched a deep sigh. 

“Why, you are quite a misanthrope,” said Geraldine, who could 
scarcely refrain from laughing, as she glanced at the unmeaning coun- 
tenance before her, and bethought her that Fanshawe was repeating, like 
a parrot, words which he had heard uttered by some more intelligent 
being. 

“ To tell you the truth,” rejoined he, “ 1—a—I—a—am blasé with 
everything—quite blasé.” 

“Every man at all comme il faut is blasé now-a-days,” said Mrs. 
Temple, who, accompanied by Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Mackenzie, and two or 
three other persons, had approached in time to have the benefit of Fan- 
shawe’s last speech. ‘“ My dear Geraldine, this is the age of cant.” 

“TI thought cant applied only to affectation or hypocrisy in religious 
matters,” said Geraldine, gladly turning to Mrs. Temple. 

“No; it has a much more extensive application. There are religious 
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cant, lite cant, fashionable cant, musical cant, political cant, and cant 
of all sorts in abundance, and Britain was the birthplace of this hydra- 
headed monster.” — 

“You are not so partial to England, Mrs. Temple, as my daughter 
Helen is,” remarked Mr. Ludlow. ‘I believe she carries her affection 
for it so far, that she would value a grain of English dust more than 
an ingot of Peruvian gold.” 

‘Then she possesses a feeling that is very un-English,’’ said Mrs. 
Temple, in reply. “She ought rather to bow down before gold and 
worship it.” ; 

“Oh, Mrs. Temple! you are too bad to call the English idolaters,”’ 
cried Geraldine, 

‘“‘ Whatever they may be,” said Mr. Ludlow, warmly, “they are very 
unchristianlike in their conduct towards us. They are doing all that 
they can to ruin us, and, not content with that, they heap undeserved 
odium and contumely upon us. Let Eugland take the beam out of her 
own eye before she attempts to take the motes out of other people’s eyes. 
Let her look to her factories, her prison-poorhouses, her vast nests of 
unimaginable poverty, misery, and guilt, that accumulate in the very 
hearts of her most splendid cities; let her clean out her own Augean 
stables, and then it will be time enough for her to cast her restless eyes 
on countries far removed from her.” ) 

“No, no, come now,” said Mr. Mackenzie, “we must not speak or 
think so undutifully of our mother country. As they say in Scotland, 
‘ England’s bark is waur than her bite.’ ” 

‘I wish we belonged to your country, Mr. Fish; we should receive 
more justice at your hands,” said Mr. Ludlow. 

“*Mericay would be a more nat’ral protector for you, certainly,” re- 
sponded Mr. Fish; “ but we don’t want you; with so vast an extent of 
country as we have, embracing a large portion of the noo hemisphere, 
we don’t need colonies, like England, to add to our greatness and power.” 

“Why, then, do you crave so to get hold of Cuba? You would seize 
her fast enough if you only had a decent pretext,” said Mr. Mackenzie. 

A political conversation ensued, which lasted, to the great disgust of 
Mr. Fanshawe, until Mrs. Montresor made her appearance, exhorting 
everybody to repair to the boats, when the party, taking her advice, 
speedily re-embarked, happily without any further adventures in the 
water. After a short row by moonlight, they reached in safety, and 
apparently in high spirits, the opposite shore, where carriages were in 
waiting to convey them to Mr. Ludlow’s, at whose house the rema‘ader 
of the evening was to be passed. 


V. 


THE evening at Clare Hall was to be spent by the young people in 
dancing, and in cards by those who liked them. The ladies were only in 
demi-toilette, but some of them thought fit to improve their appearance 
by adorning their hair with natural flowers. A vase of flowers in Helen’s 
dressing-room was ransacked, and her black handmaidens were despatched 
-- gather more from the pretty flower-garden that lay beneath her win- 

ows. 


‘Helen, how pale you look!” exclaimed Florence, as she suddenly 
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turned her eyes from the mirror in which she had been admiring her own 
image, while trying flowers of every hue in her hair. “ Very pale! 
and what is the matter with your eyes? I declare you have been 
crying.” 

“« Nonsense,” said Helen, hastily; “ it is the sea-breeze that has made 
my eyes look red, and you know I am always pale.” 

“But the sea-breeze has made nobody’s eyes look red except yours, 
You surely have been crying.” 

*‘ Look at your own eyes how red they are; positively they are fright- 
ful,” said Helen. 

“Red are they? Frightful? Good Heavens! do give me some rose- 
water, Fanchette,” she exclaimed, turning to one of Helen’s attendants, 
and forgetting her curiosity about Helen’s crying in the horror of her 
own beauty being at all impaired. 

Fanchette supplied the rose-water, and Florence resumed the pleasing 
task of placing the most becoming flowers amidst the ringlets of her dark 
hair. 
“For whom are you making that bouquet of myrtle and jasmine, 
Geraldine ?” asked Mrs. Temple. 

“I think I shall give it to my exquisite friend Mr. Fanshawe. By 
the way, I don’t think he will, in your hearing again, boast of being 
blasé, Mrs. Temple. You really were too hard on him, poor harmless 
creature!” 

‘“‘T own it provokes me to hear such men—things made up’ of froth 
and whalebone—talking as if they had deeply suffered from overwrought 
feelings. Every blockhead must needs be a Childe Harold, and pretend 


to exemplify those lines : 


Tle felt the fulness of satiety— 
With pleasure drugg’d, he almost longed for woe, 
And e’en, for change of scene, would seek the shades below. 


If their doom were in my hands I would condemn them to purgatory, at 
least, for their odious affectation.” 
** You had better,” said Geraldine, laughing, “like Milton, condemn 
them to be 
Upwhirl’d aloft, 
. O’er the back side of the world far off, 


Into a limbo large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of Fools, 


thus, in the midst of justice, remembering mercy.” 

The black musicians had now commenced their operations in “ the 
hall,” as the largest sitting-room in a West India wes is generally 
denominated, and the sprightly violin and deafening triangle (an instru- 
ment dear to negro musicians) were summoning the dancers to the busi- 
ness of the evening. 

Geraldine’s hand for the first quadrille was claimed by the persevering 
Mr. Fanshawe, to whom she had rashly promised it in the morning, and 
whom she was very much inclined to wish either in purgatory or in limbo ; 
but for the first waltz she was engaged to Mr. Le Vasseur, who on this oc- 
casion seemed to have surmounted his disinclination to dancing. They 
both waltzed well, and excited much admiration in those who were look- 
ing on. During one of the pauses which they occasionally made, 
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Geraldine caught a few words of a conversation which was going on be- 
tween two ladies about herself and her partner. 

“ Miss Montresor will work a reformation, I think, in Mr. Le Vasseur ; 
he seems quite captivated.” 

“ They would make a very handsome couple,” was the reply; “ but, by 
all accounts, he is too much under the yoke to cast it off easily. What a 
pity that young man has so thrown himself away !” 

She lost the immediate rejoinder, and then heard, “Taken to gambling 


Geraldine was startled at what she heard; she felt a thrill of painful 
disappointment, and unconsciously raising her eyes, she observed an ex- 
— of uneasiness pass over the pleasing and animated countenance of 

er. 

“ Will you waltz now, Miss Montresor ?” he said, quickly. 

“Yes, do let us go on,” she replied as quickly ; and she felt a slight 
as af the hand he held, as if he were grateful to her for removing 
ym the vicinity of the gossips whose disclosures were so mal 4 propos. 

The waltz was over, and Le Vasseur still lingered by Geraldine’s side, 
but the ease and vivacity of their conversation were gone. Geraldine 
insensibly sank into silence, and he stood looking at her as if there were 
something which he wished to, but dared not, say. He sighed; she echoed 
the sigh. Sighs in some cases are dangerous things, and es is no know- 
ing to what future results those which have just been recorded might have 
been the precursors, had not Mrs. Montresor’s well-timed approach put to 
flight the awakening sensibilities of Geraldine and Le Vasseur. That lady’s 
manner to poor Le Vasseur wasas repulsive as possible, without utter dis- 
regard to the rules of good breeding ; and upon some very slender pretext 
she abruptly carried her daughter off to a distant part of the room. 

Geraldine, who knew that her mother’s prudence led her to be all things 
to all men and all women, wasextremely surprised at her scant civility to 
poor Le Vasseur, and she was not a little chagrined when Mrs. Montresor 
requested her not to dance with him again. 

** Why not, mamma?” she asked. 

“The why I will explain to you at another time, but you may rely on 
my prudence, Geraldine, and believe that I would not unnecessarily inter- 
fere with your choice of partners.” 

“ How very odd !” thought Geraldine. “ What can be the matter with 
Mr. Le Vasseur, that this ban seems to be put upon him? Yet the 
gentlemen seem to be on good terms with him.” 

Wondering would not solve the mystery, but Geraldine could not drive 
the subject from her mind the whole evening, and she felt a degree of 
a at her mother for having forbidden her to dance with 

Vasseur, to whom she had previously engaged herself for the first dance 
after supper. . 

Feeling vexed, Geraldine looked listless, and almost eross. Helen, too, 
seemed much out of spirits; her usual gaiety had fled, and not even the 
attentions of Mr. Thornley could call a smile to her cheek. Bad spirits 
and bad humour are very infectious, and the unusual gravity of the 
two leading belles speedily gave a tone to the evening. The day 
which had commenced so propitiously seemed about to close heavily in 
weariness and dissatisfaction, and everybody wondered why nobody seemed 


pleased. 
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« What can have become of Lionel Seymour, Miss Ludlow?” demanded 

Mrs. Mackenzie, who was leaning on Mr. Fish’s arm. “ He has disap- 
as if by magic. I hope he was not forgotten when we returned to» 
our boats, ms left to play Juan Fernandez on a desert island.” 

“ He felt extremely indisposed,”’ said Helen, “and apologised to papa 
for not keeping his engagement here this evening. He went home when 
we landed; he felt the fever coming on, I believe.” 

“‘Oh, did he? Poor fellow! I dare say he was in a hot enough fever,” 
said Mrs. Mackenzie, with a significant look. 

“ Hot fever! Dear me!” exclaimed Mr. Fish, in much alarm. “I 
was sure some of us would suffer from exposure to the ‘doo.’ Poor Mr. 
Seymour! he should lose some ounces of blood. He would find being 
bled a great relief; it might check the increase of his complaint.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie laughed heartily. “‘ What, you would bleed him, would 
you? To cool him, no doubt.” 

“TI think bleeding in such cases as his very efficacious,” replied Mr. 
Fish, solemnly. ‘Ah! I was afraid of that heavy ‘doo.’ I begin to feel 
some awkward symptoms myself—a slight degree of cold shivering—ague 
coming on, I am afraid.” And looking extremely miserable, he began 
to shake from mere apprehension. 

“Let me prescribe for you, Mr. Fish. Take a tumbler of warm 
sangaree, and you will have no ague,” 

“Sangaree? No; I'guessa glass of swizzel would be more wholesome. 
Will you join me in a little swizzel ?” 

“ J, Mr. Fish? Ask a lady to drink rum-and-water !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mackenzie, reddening, and making a face of disgust. 

‘*< No offence, madam. In ’Mericay ladies often drink rum-and-water.” 

“That may be, Mr. Fish, but ladies don’t drink rum-and-water in the 
West Indies—at least, J never, in the whole course of my life, met but 
with one who did, and she, poor woman, would willingly have dispensed 
with the water. Rum killed her at last.” 

“‘ Do you mean to insinooate, madam,” said Mr. Orlando Fish, waxing 
wroth, “ that the ladies of the Oonited States drink ?” 

“T have it from your own authority that they drink rum-and-water.” 

“ Madam, there do not exist on the face of the earth females so tem- 

rate as our ’Merican females.” 

“ Mr, Fish, far be it from me to gainsay it. I don’t in the least doubt 
their temperance and their excellence in every respect. I am sure, if you 
had not just now told me it, I should never have dreamt that they were 
addicted to drinking rum.” 

Mr. Fish looked daggers at his impertinent companion, but he scorned 
making any further reply; and unceremoniously dropping her arm, he 
consoled himself by going in search of the swizzel which was to ward off 
his anticipated ague. 

“The hot-headed Yankee!” exclaimed Mrs. Mackenzie, as he strode 
indignantly away, “ he hardly needs his swizzel to warm him now.”’ 

“So, Geraldine, you have bestowed the bouquet you said you were 
preparing for Fanshawe on Mr. Le Vasseur ? I think I see it displayed 
in the button-hole of his coat. Do you give him myrtle?”’ asked Mrs, 
Temple, with a slight sneer. 

“I dropped the bouquet when I was waltzing with Mr. Le Vasseur, I 
believe,” said Geraldine, “and if he wears it, he must heve taken the 
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trouble of picking it up. I ought to be flattered by his thinking it worth 
while to preserve my poor bouquet.” | 

“ Flattered !”” exclaimed Mrs. Temple; “he ought to think himself 
honoured in being permitted to preserve it, and infinitely honoured in 
Miss Montresor’s Hoe condescended to waltz with him.” 

Le Vasseur did not attempt to speak to Geraldine during supper, nor to 

netrate the crowd of gentlemen who surrounded her chair, but, stand- 
ing at a little distance from the opposite side of the table, he kept his 
eyes fixed on her with a look of deep interest and unrepressed admiration, 
and the moment supper was over he came forward to remind her of her 
promise to dance with him again. 

“T am very sorry,” said Geraldine, “ but my promise to you must be 
annulled by one I have made since. My mother does not wish me to 
dance any more to-night, and I believe we are going home immediately.” 

Le Vasseur looked mortified and disappointed, and Geraldine would 
have said something to do away the unpleasant feeling her refusal to 
dance with him again seemed to have created, but she perceived that her 
mother and Mrs, Temple were observing her attentively, and dreading a 
lecture on imprudence from the one, and some well-bred ridicule from 
the other, she bade Le Vasseur good evening, and passed hastily on. She 
remarked that he left the room immediately, and soon after Mrs. Mon- 
tresor’s party also took their leave. 








A HOLIDAY TOUR IN SPAIN. 
BY A PHYSICIAN. 


THE total absence of daylight prevented any passenger from seeing the 
pretty improving town of Loja, although nearly an hour was wasted b 
several taking chocolate—that perpetual refreshment of Spaniards at 
times or seasons. Nevertheless, it may be interesting to mention that it was 
always a place of great importance when the Moors possessed Granada, it 
being considered one of the keys of their position. In the middle of the 
town an ancient castle perches upon a rock, and below runs the celebrated 
river Genil—afterwards seen at Granada—erossed by an old Moorish 
bridge, while several prospects in the neighbourhood are reported as very 
picturesque. Lachar—a very miserable-looking place—was next tra- 
versed; then Santa Fé, having a much better aspect, with some good 
houses ; and lastly, the productive Vega lay spread out on every side, 
with Granada glittering in the sun at a distance. For several hours, 
before arriving at that much-desired termination of a most fatiguing night 
journey, the scorching sunshine, blinding clouds of dust, and a high wind, 
which prevented any of the diligence windows being opened, lest some of 
the six tired prisoners therein confined might be choked, made it no small 
gratification when, about eight a.m., the lumbering vehicle at last delivered 
its living cargo over to the tender mercies of publicans and hotel-keepers, 
who always gladly receive such profitable consignments. 


Notwithstanding, or perhaps in consequence of, the frequently exag- 
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ted encomiums promulgated by most travellers, the present member 
of that class, on first entering Granada, felt considerably disappointed with 
the primary impressions he then received from various objects observed. 

The streets through which the carriage passed were mostly mean- 
looking, with dilapidated houses, if judged from their dated aspect ; 
while a dirty, not very amiably featured, population occupied doorways, 
or sides of thoroughfares, when sufficiently wide to permit them doing so 
with safety. The paving was very bad, and the Plaza del Triunfo tra- 
versed became so suffocatingly dusty, that any previous poetical imagin- 
ings about this famed locality were thereby, for the time, entirely dissi- 
pated, until entering afterwards the Carrera de Xenil, the public pee 
nade, ornamented with trees and fountains, its umbrageous Alameda near 
the Darro river, besides the distant, but still snow-capped Sierra Nevada 
mountain range. ‘Then, these varied and really most attractive objects, 
as likewise the whole surrounding scenery, again restored to the traveller’s 
mind some of his former pleasurable auticipations. 

Granada, so interesting to all foreigners, and hence frequently visited 
by admirers of Moorish antiquities, is now very different from its éondition 
when under Arabian rule. At that period the city is reported to have 
contained four hundred thousand inhabitants. Now there are not one 
hundred thousand, according to reliable authorities. After the Moors 
were expelled, early in the fifteenth century—their capital having been 
conquered by Ferdinand and Isabella on the 2nd of January, 1492—this 
place has been continuously falling away from its previous splendour and 
magnificence; while, according to Mr. Ford, “ it staguates, at present, in 
bookless ignorance, has neither letters, arts, nor arms, that of cock-fight- 
ing excepted. Education is at its lowest ebb. The petty commerce 
is passive, and, like Cordova, from being an Athens under the Moors, it 
has become a Beeotia under the Spaniards.” These are strong expres- 
sions. ut that able author having had ample opportunities, during his 
long residence at the Alhambra, to form an opinion, such denunciations 
must be correct, and taken as true exponents of the modern condition of 
this favoured residence of the ancient Arabians in Spain. When Moors 
were masters, the surrounding Vega was considered superior in fertility to 
the valley of Damascus, and the numerous villas, then seen everywhere, 
were compared with Oriental pearls set in a cup of emeralds. In fact, this 
district was, like the Huerta of Valencia, esteemed by all Moorish inha- 
bitants as another earthly paradise. 

Numerous authors, both learned and ephemeral, having amply de- 
scribed this ancient Andalusian capital, its varied history, former magni- 
tude, still interesting antiquities, and modern decadency, it seems super- 
fluous to discuss at any length either questions which have been already 
often investigated, or to occupy time with details regarding objects fre- 
quently mentioned by previous travellers, who give full descriptions of 
everything worth examination, both in the city and neighbourhood. 

The great attraction at Granada is, of course, the Alhambra; and if 
nothing else deserved notice, the most distant journey would be amply 
compensated by inspecting that magnificent Moorish palace, which was 
not only a royal residence, but an alcazar. However, that celebrated 
abode of luxurious kings is not the only place worth seeing, there being 
many other a 830. both sacred and profane, which are also exceedingly 
interesting. Indeed, everywhere in Granada the tourist will find not 
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only relics of that extraordinary le who governed this part of Spai 
rm te many centuries, but libowos the remains of public buildings cae. 
structed by their successors; some of which possess many historical asso- 
ciations. Further, several charitable institutions yet exist well worthy 
of examination, having been founded by its early Christian sovereigns, 
more especially when Queen Isabella lived, who was the glory of her 
country, and one of the most beneficent rulers Spain ever 

While alluding to this truly excellent woman, it is worthy of remark 
that frequently, during female reigns, greater renown is acquired by 
the country over which a queen rules, than where males occupy the 
throne. Take, for example, England’s great queen, Elizabeth; Mar- 
garet, called the Semiramis of the North, and Queen of Scandinavia, 
who rei towards the end of the fourteenth century; Maria Theresa, 
Queen of Hungary; Catherine II., Empress of Russia; and last, but 
po cam not least, the present beloved sovereign of Great Britain. 
Throughout the reigns of these female potentates, more beneficial 
measures toimprove the condition of their subjects, and also to extend the 
fame and influence of their respective countries, have been enacted, than 
during many male sovereigns, however numerous. Even in Spain, by 
the present queen’s government, many improvements have been accom- 
plished, and more are likely to ensue, which never would have taken 
place had another Ferdinand VII. occupied her place. One explana- 
tion may be given of the superiority now noticed with reference to 
female sovereigns—namely, they have often the good sense to adopt 
sage advice of wise counsellors. Whereas, men frequently follow their 
own; and, if they are headstrong, ignorant, or foolish, hence become 

nts, if not injudicious governors. 

Notwithstanding the just praise above expressed respecting Queen 
Isabella, bad measures were certainly sometimes carried into effect during 
her lifetime and that of Ferdinand. Thus, after the conquest of Granada, 
she sanctioned eight hundred thousand rich and industrious Jews being 
expelled from Spain, whose wealth and knowledge made them most 
valuable subjects. This cruel proceeding proved one of the first serious 
blows which was inflicted upon the Peninsula, and from that period it has 
been in a state of decadency, although now beginning to recover. Had 
Isabella survived her gloomy, bigoted husband, or had he died before her 
decease in 1504, many of the calamities inflicted on Moorish and Jewish 
Spaniards might never have been perpetrated; the queen being far more 
enlightened and humane than the narrow-minded Ferdinand. 

Unlike most places whose intrinsic beauty and interesting features have 
been often so overpraised by travellers, or visitors who gave such full scope 
to their imaginations, that subsequent but more phlegmatic observers some- 
times felt disappointed, the Alhambra, in place of appearing a less 
wonderful structure than the writer expected, fully realised his previously 
formed expectations ; whether in reference to its unique character, archi- 
tectural elegance, fairy appearance, or from being one of the few remain- 
ing specimens of Moorish artistic taste which can be now seen in Europe. 
Irrespective of that circumstance, from its fine commanding site, peculiar 
ornamentation—illustrating the domestic habits prevailing among a then 
highly cultivated race, but since driven forth to other regions—and lastly, 
the rich i everywhere prevailing, even to the most minute ap- 
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pendage, this truly regal residence has never been overlauded; at least in 
the t critic's estimation. Nay, he considers the Alhambra more 
worthy of being visited than any other object whatever throughout the 
entire Peninsula. To give, however, any detailed description of what 
there comes under the eye of even the most incurious traveller, is impos- 
sible. Indeed, a volume might alone be filled without exhausting the 
subject ; either in an artistic sense, or speaking historically. To judge 
correctly of its splendour and magnificence the precinct must be visited in 
detail, although a portion of the palace only remains, the greatest part 
having been destroyed by barbarians like Charles V., Emperor of Ger- 
many, aud other subsequent Vandals, even down to very recent times. 
Fortunately, any further destruction has been arrested for some years 
past. Hence, the reigning queen deserves much credit in having sane- 
tioned the restoration of what has escaped demolition, and also oolaed it 
to be restored, wherever possible, to the condition in which this building 
existed, while occupied by Arabian potentates, her predecessors. When 
the present tourist visited the Alhambra, it was very satisfactory to see 
various workmen busy restoring and beautifying several apartments, in 
order that they might display their pristine magnificence. Moreover, he 
was still further gratified to hear that government proposed continuing 
various judicious embellishments, and especially to prevent any future 
vandalism being committed, either by native or foreign iconoclasts. 

Whoever has seen the Alhambra Court in the Loudon Crystal Palace, 
may thereby attain a very correct notion of the chief features, as also 
elegant proportion and most remarkable beauties of its original. But 
this only refers to the interior apartments and their ornamentation, not to 
the splendid yet varied prospects which may be obtained of Granada and 
its fertile Vega from different palace windows and miradors. At Syden- 
ham that gratification is impossible. Another peculiarity of the Alhambra 
is the shabby, uninteresting exterior aspect it exhibits. To look at the 
palace from Granada, or any adjacent height, the spectator would almost 
conclude it was only a tumble-down, dilapidated convent, or some mass of 
old buildings, which might be occupied by animals, but never could have 
been the habitation of human beings, still less of sovereigns and imperious 
courtiers. However, this custom, or rather fashion, always prevailed among 
the Moors; they decorated their residences with the utmost magnificence 
interiorly, although plain outside, and often mean-looking. ‘The same 
taste still prevails, even in modern Spain. For example, the palace of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo and Primate outwardly appeared more 
like an old barn than a dwelling for that high church dignitary; whereas, 
inside, it equals many royal abodes in Europe. When seen by the writer, 
during his sojourn at Toledo, he could scarcely believe any cardinal then 
lived within. The outer walls seemed as if about to fall ; while the main 
carriage entrance was covered with dust, the door itself being apparently 
rotten, and much in need of fresh painting. Therefore, to know the true 
characteristics of ancient Moorish, and even of many Spanish buildings, 
the insides must be seen; as it is only then that observers can learn any- 
thing regarding the mode of life and manners of a people altogether dif- 
ferent from most Europeans of the present century. 

After making these general remarks respecting the Alhambra and 
Moorish residences of every description, a few glances, at least, must be 
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taken of the salient features which excite in a spectator’s mind sensations 
of pleasure, if not admiration. The Court of the Lions is certainly the gem 
of the entire structure. It forms an oblong quadrilateral ‘‘ patio,’’ sixty- 
six feet broad by one hundred and sixteen long, having one hundred and 
forty-four slender white marble pillars, eleven feet in height, which sup- 
port a portico on each side, with an elegant pavilion at both ends. In 
the centre, twelve lions support an alabaster basin, from whence a foun- 
tain occasionally plays ; but when the Moors were masters, it did so in 
all directions. ‘The more this court is examined, the greater will be 
the gratification it produces among amateurs of Saracenic architecture. 
The Ambassadors’ Hall is quite of another character, although equally 
Moorish in its ornaments, but covered over, and has no columns. It is 
simply a square apartment, thirty-seven feet on each side, and seveuty- 
five high in the centre, forming a dome outwardly, called the Tower 
of Comares. Being gorgeously ornamented throughout the interior, this 
royal reception-room still retains much of its former magnificence. The 
Hall of Justice, so called from having an assemblage of ten bearded Moors 
sitting in divan, and painted on the ceiling, is likewise justly admired. 
The saloon of the Abencerrages also constitutes a great object of interest. 
Besides which, that of the Two Sisters becomes equally interesting to 
the eyes of tourists. This latter appurtenance has been so named from 
two similar large slabs of marble set in its pavement. These, with several 
adjoining rooms, comprised the Moorish kings’ private residence; and 
even now, from what remains, it may be judged how gorgeous must 
have been the entire suite they usually inhabited. Bath-rooms, places 
for reposing in afterwards, miradors to look out upon adjacent or distant 
objects, porticos for promenade, dressing-closets, and various other 
appendages, were all here provided, but too numerous to mention. In 
fact, a task of that kind would be endless. 

Before taking leave of the Alhambra, the writer would, however, 
finally remark, that he has never spent any forenoon so usefully, or in 
such an agreeable occupation, as tlhe several hours passed in that most 
interesting locality, where persons perambulating its various apartments 
almost believe they are then visiting some ancient Moorish potentate; 
nay, have even gone back several centuries in the world’s existence. ‘To 
those of poetic imaginations, such thoughts would almost appear realities, 
when visiting dwellings like the one in question. But the tourist who now 
describes his own sensations, being rather of a phlegmatic temperament, 
and not an enthusiast, may be the more likely believed, when speaking 
thus highly of the Moorish kings’ Windsor Castle, seeing it did not dis- 
appoint his previously rather excited expectations, whether from reading 
the vivid accounts of other travellers, or hearing the eulogies expressed 
by friends in conversation. All that now remains to say on his part 
being, he hopes every future traveller who inspects the Alhambra may 
experience equal gratification. 

After passing several hours on a second visit admiring the gorgeous 
remains of this still beautiful palace, but to which the writer has scarcely 
done justice in previous remarks, he ascended the ancient Moorish 
Torre de la Vela, from whence a splendid panoramic view of the sur- 
rounding rich Vega may be obtained, as also of the capital close adjoin- 
ing. Taken as a whole, this fertile plain is inferior in beauty to the 
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Huerta of Valencia. It is extensive, while numerous quintas, villages, 
several convents, and some palaces, may be seen around. Still, the pro- 
spect thas afforded cannot be compared with that just named, which, on 
one side, had the Mediterranean, so refreshing to the eye in hot weather, 
Whereas clouds of dust, scorching sunshine, and, everywhere, arid-looking 
fields, only now presented themselves to the spectator’s observation. Bein 
the best point to obtain a correct notion of the city itself, visitors shoul 
always mount to the platform at its summit. Here Count Tendilla un- 
furled the flag of Castile on the surrender of Granada, which first an- 
nounced to the Moorish population that the Christians had triumphed, 
and the Moorish rule was really at an end, after having continued nearly 
seven centuries. To commemorate that event, the bell, which long sum- 
moned Moslems to prayer, is now rung every yn d 2, it being the 
anniversary. On such festive occasions, the Alhambra is visited by 
crowds; when rumour says, few unmarried young ladies pass without 
striking the bell, which ensures them a husband, and a good one, in pro- 
portion to the noise they then make. At least, so believes the credulous 
peasantry. ‘The gate of “‘ Justicia” should likewise be noticed, as here the 
sovereign dispensed judgment. But visitors ought especially to observe 
the figure of an open hand, chiselled in stone, over the outer horseshoe- 
like arch; while above the inner arch that of a key is sculptured. ‘Tra- 
dition said, when this key was grasped by the open hand on the outer 
arch, then Moslem dominion would terminate. However, that hand has 
never yet even touched the key, although Moorish rule has long since 
ceased in the Peninsula. But, like the influence ascribed to the Torre 
del Vela bell over maidens, any power of this key to keep out Christians 
has proved equally impotent. 

The splendid palace built by the Emperor Charles V. likewise deserves 
a passing remark. It is a fine square building of considerable extent, 
and is really imposing. Being built on ground where a large portion of 
the Alhambra formerly stood, and which was purposely destroyed, the 
present structure consequently becomes a condemning monument of that 
sovereion’s vandalism. Although commenced more than three hundred 
and thirty years ago, and workpeople were engaged upon the building 
during upwards of a century, it has never been finished or inhabited, 
unless by galley-slaves, who bie since gone elsewhere. Hence, leaving 
this Greco-Roman palace tenantless, to record an emperor's folly, and the 
limited exchequer of a nation, in which many great projects are begun, 
but few ever terminated. Before bidding a final adieu to the Alhambra, 
one gratifying fact connected with its supervision should be mentioned— 
viz. the public are not admitted on Sundays. In Catholic Spain, where 
the Sabbath always becomes a holiday, and places of profane amusements 
are then more frequented by pleasure-seeking spectators than in week 
days, such a regulation is highly creditable to government, while all must 
regret so good an example does not prevail more generally. But this 
step is a good beginning; and being so very different from proceedings 
elsewhere noticed, the present chronicler of passing events has therefore 
greater satisfaction in thus recording an arrangement in every way 
praiseworthy. 
Next in importance, after the Alhambra, comes the cathedral. It 
is large and clumsy outside, of Graeco-Roman architecture, having 
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Corinthian columns within. There is nothing striking throughout, unless 
its magnitude, with a variety of ornaments and profuse gilding ; although 
the white and black marble pavement is handsome. Like similar sacred 
edifices in Spain, the interior aspect of this building is gloomy, but not so 
melancholy-looking as often observed elsewhere. The chief attractions 
are the tombs of Queen Isabella and her husband King F erdinand, with a 
ificent monument in the royal chapel attached. Their sepulchre is 
magnificent, and, as a work of art, deserves minute examination. The 
recumbent statues of the two sovereigns lying on its summit, cannot, how- 
ever, be thus seen to advantage. Nevertheless, the numerous embellish- 
ments and surrounding rail are all very curious, while they give an excel- 
lent idea of artistic ingenuity at the period this structure was erected. 
After examining various interesting objects which the cathedral contains, 
being Sunday, the writer had an opportunity of seeing the archbishop, 
who was present during the performance of high mass. On retiring, he 
blessed the surrounding congregation, then kneeling, by making the 
sign of a cross over their heads, both right and left. His grace after- 
wards walked down the centre aisle, followed by train-bearers and suite, 
to the great door, through which the procession disappeared. Whereupon, 
many humble devotees again quickly found their legs, previously abjectly 
bent to a feeble fellow-mortal. For such the archbishop really appeared, 
being of little stature, stooping through age or infirmities, and whom a 
gust of wind might have overthrown. But this genuflexion to living 
man is not uncommon in a country, where prostration both of body and 
intellect, before dead images or inanimate pictures, so universally obtains. 
During the service just mentioned, two fiddles, a bass violin, and cla- 
rionet accompanied the singers when the musical portion ‘of the cere- 
mony was performed. This being the only occasion, excepting once at 
the court cathedral of Dresden, in which the writer ever saw profane 
fiddles introduced during service, he could not-avoid being astonished ; 
although in Spain they think otherwise. He was, however, still further 
amazed, when the musicians played some sort of jig, or merry tune, at 
which many Scotchmen would have felt much inclination to join chorus, 
if not actually to “lilt” a Highland fling ; the sounds produced on this 
oecasion being so very different from what Presbyterians consider sacred 
and solemn, or compatible with any religious ceremony whatever. 
Subsequent to mass being performed, it seemed singular to observe 
the number of females kneeling on the bare pavement before various 
altars, images, and pictures, then saying their prayers devoutly, and to 
all appearance quite unconscious of external objects. Many were ladies, 
and beautifully dressed, most being in black attire, with fan, veil, and also 
often carrying a book or string of beads in their hands. Fewer men were 
present than women, but the proportion of males was here, and generally 
elsewhere, much greater than in France, where seldom any other persons 
than old women and children frequent the churches for devotional pur- 
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I am sick of hearing “ fine’’ writers describe Australia as the “ brightest 
jewel of the British crown.” It reminds me so much of the high- 
flown rhapsodies of O’Connell, about Ireland being the emerald of 
the British tiara, the gem of the sea, that graced the coronal of British 
Majesty, which were common in a time of political romance, before com- 
merce ruled the councils of statesmen, and before we were taught by a 
second—I forgot, a third—Napoleon (taking the baby-king into account) 
to practically sign and seal the declaration of the first, that the English 
were a nation of shopkeepers. Both extremes are objectionable, but com- 
merce being now the great ruling power, let us drop poetry, and call our 
jewels by their proper names. South England is the copper, Mid-England 
the iron, and Wales the slate and lead that go to compose the house that 
Trade built for the workshop of the world; and North England keeps the 
forges going. In like manner, our dependencies may be described in 
more prosaic terms than of old; yielding to the spirit of the age, Canada 
stands as the good sound heart of oak foundation on which our distant 
empire is built, and Australia is the nugget which has replaced the 
much-talked-of diadem. But, if all is not gold that glitters, all is not 
profitable that is golden, The childish fever of standing on Tom Tittler’s 
ground, picking up gold and silver, that carried off its thousands to be 
buried in gold diggings a few years ago, is abated; the Anglo-Saxon 
character stands out again superior to the temptation of easy acquisition 
and mere hap-hazard gain; the old English spirit is once more alive in 
opening up the resources of new countries by its indomitable perseverance 
and patient industry; and it is now steadily applying itself to the re- 
sources of our new eastern empire, which, if not per se more valuable, are 
even more profitable than gold, Let us inquire, then, what are these re- 
sources; our eyes no longer dazzled by the yellow deposits, let us look 
steadily at the even richer green, and the grey, and the brown, and the 
black, from which gold can be as surely extracted, if by a more tedious 
process, by a less precarious one. 

What, then, does Australia produce? Gold, undoubtedly; but gold 
in many shapes and forms—gold picked up on the surface by idle adven- 
turers, not worth a pinch of that March dust, a peck of which is tradi- 
tionally worth a Jew’s ransom to the industrious plodding English farmer 
—gold crushed out of quartz with pain and trouble, and alloyed with 
fraud for sale—gold dug for with weary limbs and broken hearts, and, 
when found, only buying a hateful life and a dreadful end—gold extracted 
in true, honest, hard-working English fashion, from baser metals, from 
the trunks of thousand-year old timber, from the fleecy coats of fecundant 
sheep, from the blubber of whales, and from the thousand-and-one re- 
sources which lavish Nature has bestowed upon the Flinders-christened 
“Terra Australis.” 

A new country—till the demon of gain lifts up the sod that covers the 
vein of precious metals—essentially is a pastoral one ; and, for years and 
years, the settlers in this new continent put faith, in their simple but 
sensible fashion, in their flocks and herds. How was that faith repaid? 
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By an annual increase of some eighty per cent., till flocks and herds 
going on at this disproportionate rate of increase to the population, which 
could not consume them, and could not get a handy market for dead 
meat, were devoted to a new trade—tallow. And a profitable trade it 
was while it lasted; but a new element was soon to mix in the com- 
mercial world of the far east, and draw a population that would bring 
sheep to their destined fate again—to be mutton, and not tallow. But 
whether mutton or tallow, the fleece of the dead sheep could take no 
other shape than wool—formerly a product not known to Englishmen out 
of England ; now we find it figuring in our imports as high as about 
sixty-nine million pounds per annum, and every year contributing to the 
wealth of this country (taking the price at an average of 2s. per |b.) 
roduce of the value of nearly seven millions sterling, the Continent, 
which formerly had the almost exclusive supply of wool for our manu- 
factures, modestly taking its place in the second column of wool statistics. 

And, while making us independent of foreign supply for wool and 
tallow, these new colonies were giving us extra light in oil—a light 
which we chose to put under a bushel, by refusing to protect to them the 
right of fishery on their own coasts and in their own bays, true to the 
paterna! (or rather maternal, and certainly old-womanly) policy that lost 
us America, and which the Americans, with bitter sagacity, and by 
way of teaching us another lesson on the text of 1777, immediately took 
into their own hands, and harpooned the Australian whales in the Aus- 
tralian waters, and sold us the produce; not that it was a particularly 
smart or cute act, but that our conduct was dull and imbecile. 

Then came the gold discoveries—the least profitable or pleasing part 
of our story—with their concomitant attendants of idleness, profligacy, 
gambling, prodigality, and disappointment. The golden age, in its 
coarse sense, has now passed away, and the golden age of reason super- 
vened 

And now we come back to the question, What are the real golden re- 
sources of this new land? The staples are wool, oil, and whalebone ; 
the possible resources are, as the sea sands, innumerable. But let us ex- 
plore the tracts of wealth that lie between these two. South Australia 
has made itself world-famous by its copper mines ; the yield of the cele- 
brated Burra-Burra mine, we believe, is twenty-three per cent., in con- 
trast to the average yield of the Cornish and Devon mines of ten or 
twelve per cent, of metal. In Western Australia there are mines yield- 
ing as much as thirty-five per cent., the ores of which have fetched as 
much as 34/. per ton at Swansea; and lead mines, giving a produce 
nearly all metal—namely, eighty-four per cent. It is in this latter 
colony, too, that those inexhaustible forests exist, wherein trees grow a 
hundred feet and more without a branch, and of such a durable cha- 
racter, that they are found equal to iron for naval purposes, and a 
perfect substitute for copper bottoms, as they resist the terredo navalis 
of Australian waters, as well as barnacles and all other marine corruptions. 
The gum which exudes from them is also found to be so distasteful to 
the white ant of tropical climates, thafthe government are adopting them 
for the fortifications of the Mauritius, as the only timber impervious to 
that destructive insect ; and the Indian railway companies are ordering 
up cargoes of them for use as sleepers on which to lay their rails. Until 
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lately the contractors for, the Indian railways had obtained from Eng- 
land—imported thither, in the first instance, from northern ports—Baltic 
timber, subjected in England to an expensive creosoting process, which 
has proved totally ineffective against the attacks of the white ant, and, 
in despair, they were turning to the miserable alternative of tron sleepers 
—an alternative well known in the forebodings of their engineers as 
ruinous in cost, expensive in wear, and essentially most dangerous in 
use. Ina fortunate moment, their attention was directed to the Jarrah, 
or (colonially called) mahogany timber of Western Australia, imperish- 
able in quality and inexhaustible in quantity ; and they sent down orders 
for it to such an extent as the funds of local hewers are totally inadequate 
to supply, although at a price which would afford a large profit to any 
companies with sufficient capital to execute them. 

A peculiar feature of this timber, and the one which renders it so 
valuable in the eyes of shipwrights and railway contractors, is the re- 
markable fact that iron, when passed through it as bolts, or let into it as 
chains, will not corrode. It is only right, however, to add that these 
imperishable woods are confined to one portion of the Australian conti- 
nent, Western Australia, and the contractors of the South Australian 
railways have had to send to that colony for timber for the construction 
of the Adelaide line ; but they exist in such vast quantities as to demand 
a place—and a foremost one—among the aggregate resources of Aus- 
tralia. 

Leaving out of sight that questionable commodity, gold (which, how- 
ever, in a few short years made Port Phillip, newly christened Victoria, 
a state giving laws to the country of which it had only been a small port, 
and collected together a population of nearly six hundred thousand souls, 
increasing at the present time at the pace of thirty thousand a year), 
taking no account of some two and a half million ounces of gold that 
come from one colony alone every year, because it is not always the most 
desirable product of a new country, we must remark that the metallic 
deposits of Australia are wonderful. At their head, we believe, nearly 
topping every copper mine in the known world, stands the Wheal For- 
tune at Champion Bay (some day, perhaps, and that not a distant one, 
destined to be a wheel of fortune with all prizes and no blanks), exhi- 
biting its thirty-eight per cent. yield. Of lead we have already spoken, 
and plumbago and other minerals are known in large quantities and great 
purity all over Australia. Coal, perhaps not equal to Wallsend, but yet 
of useful quality, and no doubt in abundance, also exists in this great 
country. 

From natural to acquired resources, we have only to look to the splendid 
supply of horses which the Indian cavalry procure from this continent, 
which fetch prices averaging fifty-eight pounds per horse, whilst the 
steeds contributed by equine Scuth America scarcely reach an average 
of twelve pounds. Of course Swan River, whose horses we are more par- 
ticularly speaking of in reference to the high prices realised, has the great 
advantage in the trade of a closer proximity to India, which makes the 
contrast all the greater by reducing the expense and risk of carriage. 

A great wine-producing country, too, Australia must soon become. The 
true sort of grape flourishes there, and it is only a petty system of legisla- 
tion dictated from home, and protecting the foreign manufacturer, that 
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has impeded the development of this great article of commerce. But error 
is but short-lived; it is soon discovered when nibbling at the public 
. The colonial wine-grower cannot be much longer obstructed by 
excise Inws made to protect foreign brandies with a miserable view to the 
profit arising from the customs duties on the importation of them, and as 
soon as he is allowed to distil brandy from the refuse, or “lees,” of the 
pe, he will be able to produce wine of as good quality as, and at an 
infinitely lower rate than, the Peninsula. 

The writer of this was, he believes, some twenty years ago, the first to 
send out to Australia some plants of the true Zante currant (procured with 

t trouble from Ionia through the influence of a large firm in London), 
in those pretty little contrivances the portable glass conservatories (which 
provided by condensation and the exclusion of external air for the natural 
thirst of the plants), before Wardian cases were known. They have done 
well, and multiplied, and there is no reason in the world why Australian 
raisins and currants should not soon take the place of Turkish or Levantine. 
Olives arrive at a rare perfection in these colonies; in fact, most of the 
tropical fruits flourish in this more temperate climate. 

Our friend Mr. Routledge, who can produce such good paper from such 
strange materials —even, as he said, from the wood of the floor on which 
he was standing—and who has long rendered himself quite independent 
of rags, and consequently able to snap his fingers at the French emperor 
and his hundred per cent. duty, is prepared, we believe, to use the native 
flax of Australasia to any extent in paper-making, and 7¢s using it at his 
mills at Eynsham in considerable quantities. 

Gum, from the “ blackboy” tree, promises to be a profitable article of 
commerce, and to threaten the trade of Senegal. By the last mail we 
heard of a cargo being shipped at Fremantle, and some avant-couriers, 
m the shape of samples which have already appeared, have been well 
received, and pronounced equal to the finest gum-arabic. 

These are only a few of the resources which are to be converted, in 
the crucible of industry, into gold. These are but a portion of the really 
golden fruits produced by our vast empire in Australia. Doubtless th 
are, and will long be, the principal ones—the main roads to wealth, on 
which there are many byways all tending in the same direction. And 
the most blessed move that those latitudes can boast has not been men- 
tioned yet : where the gold-fever has not reached, and left behind it its 
secondary symptom and more fatal form, familiarly known at Victoria as 
“D. T.,” the balmy atmosphere grows and produces the richest prize a 
man can seek—buoyant and glorious health. This most valuable of all 
wealth is more particularly the fortune that falls to the share of children. 
Dr. Rennie, the staff-surgeon who has for the last seven years had char, 
of the last remaining convict establishment in Australia—that on the 
western coast—and who has just sailed to join the expedition to China, 
has put in print his experience and his knowledge that, during the thirty 
years of the colonisation of the particular districts over which his inquiries 
extend, scarlet fever, whooping-cough, and measles have been and are yet 
unknown, and pulmonary diseases quite exceptional, even as importations. 
Happy, then, must be the prospects of a country in which health and 
wealth are indigenous ! 
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THE JEWS ON THE CONTINENT.* 


IsrAEL is looking up in France. The troublous questions agitated by 
the reviving struggle between Gallicanism and Romanism, the controversy 
on the evils of a united temporal and spiritual power, and the rupture be- 
tween Pope and Emperor, together with the general absence of an 
effective religious bond among the French people themselves, have led the 
Jews to anticipate the dawn of a newera. M. Salvador would proclaim 
a new Messiah in the person of Napoleon III., under the auspices of free 
trade, and with agriculture, commerce, and industry for a shibboleth. M. 
Bédarride, more modest or more limited in his views, contents himself 
with demanding liberty, equality, and fraternity for the Chosen Race ; and, 
in order the better to vindicate their claims, he traces their condition 
from the days of the dispersion to our own times, in relation to legisla- 
tion, to literature, and to commerce. 

In carrying out this comprehensive object, he begins by justly pointing 
out that the dispersion of the Jews dates far anterior to Christianity. 
There were the captivity in Egypt, the emigration under Salmanazar, and 
other Assyrian monarchs, and the foundation of a Jewish colony at 
Alexandria by the Macedonians. Before the fall of Jerusalem, many j Rows 
had met with a favourable reception at Rome. Caesar and Augustus alike 
extended their protection to them. They raised their synagogue in a 
quarter beyond the Tiber, whence they were called by the poets Transti- 
berini. They had also at Rome a court of justice, called Beth Dim, in 
which St. Paul sustained his cause against Cesar. A lady, Fulvia by 
name, having left large sums of money to Jerusalem, Tiberius began to 
persecute the Jews, and Caligula having conceived what was at that time 
considered to be “the foolish idea” of having himself worshipped as a 
god, Petronius raised his statue in the temple at Jerusalem; but the Jews 
refused, sword in hand, to bend the knee to an idol. Then it was that 
Caligula revenged himself on the Jews of Rome for the obduracy of their 
brethren in the East. The same hostility to the Jews continued till the 
Holy City fell before Titus. Then was the whole of the Chosen Nation 
doomed to slavery or dispersion. The Jews of the East were sold in the 
public market-place, or sent to the provinces to serve for combats of 
gladiators, or to be delivered over to wild beasts. ‘Those of the West, 
except for an interval under the humane Nerva, were very little better off. 

It was at this epoch that one Barchochebas, with the idea of delivering 
his brethren from slavery, and uniting ideas of patriotism and indepen- 
dence with religion, declared himself to be the Messiah, “the son of the 
star,’ and in a moment the scattered children of Israel assembled round 
him. It required all the military power that Hadrian had at his command 
to put down this new insurrection, and after three years’ warfare Jerusalem 








* Les Juifs en France, en Italie et en Espagne. Recherches sur leur Etat depuis 
leur Dispersion jusqu’a nos Jours sous le Rapport de la Législation, de la 
Littérature et du Commerce. Par J. Bédarride, Batonnier de l’Ordre des Avocate 
& la Cour Impériale de Montpellier. Paris: Michel Lévy Freres. 
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once more fell into the hands of its vindictive conquerors, But. their condi- 
tion underwent some amelioration under Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, 
and more especially under Severus, who admitted them ‘to all public posts. 
Heliogabalus, who had conceived the design of uniting all religions, re- 
instituted that system of persecution which was so cruelly carried out by 
Decius, Valerian, and Diocletian against Jews and Christians alike. 

But whilst the Emperors of Rome vented their ire against a nation 
whom they had subjugated, they did not persecute them in order to 
convert them to paganism. The Christian princes, on the contrary, when 
that religion came into ascendancy by the conversion of Constantine, 
never ceased to carry on religious persecutions against those who were 
born their subjects. 

The Jews had settled from the earliest times in Spain and in Gaul. A 
few bishops even protected them, intimating “ that it was the duty of a 
Christian pastor to combat their errors, but it was just to protect their 
persons in civil causes so long as they had right on their side.” The 
councils, however, forbade the Christians to admit a Jew to their tables. 
Already at these early periods the Jews were devoted to commerce and 
to industrial pursuits. The Visigoth kings more particularly distinguished 
themselves by their hostility to the race, but they were saved from ex- 
tirpation by the necessity which was felt by the people for their services, 
and which has ever caused them to be tolerated even where they were 
most despised and persecuted. 

The more the preservation of the law had drawn misfortunes andper- 
secutions ou their heads, the more precious did that law become in their 
> sen hence the zeal which they devoted to its study, and the theological 
character of most of their early Rabbinical writings. But the Talmud 
was also a perfect encyclopedia of knowledge ; and, above all, it contained 
elementary notions of medicine—an art to which the Jews were par- 
ticularly addicted in early times; as also of jurisprudence, to which 
the Hebrews devoted their greatest attention, and which with them at 
times humane and philosophical, as when they expressed their abhorrence 
of the pain of death, was at others marked by the puerility of an early 
state of society, as when gamblers and shepherds were excluded from 
being witnesses, the one because their pursuit inclined them to cheat, the 
other because they loved to feed their flocks upon lands that did not 
belong to them! 

There is no better school than adversity, and the Jews continued to 
dwell in countries from which they were nominally excluded, and to. 
thrive amidst all kinds of misfortunes and persecutions. Saint Gregory 
wrote repeatedly to Theodorie and Theodebert, declaiming against the 
Jews possessing Christian slaves, and they were forbidden to eat with, or 
to intermarry with, Christians. Both of these edicts were, however, con- 
stantly disregarded. While the councils earnestly advocated their con- 
version, Childeric was the first prince to enforce such by punishment in 
case of obduracy. In Burgundy, a Jew had his hand cut off if he struck 
a Christian, and he was put to death if he insulted a priest. With all 
the commerce of Italy, Spain, and France in their hands at those early 
periods, they assisted materially in the defence of Naples against Belisa- 
rius, aud yet they could not succeed in getting fanaticism to look upon 
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them even as men. The Code of Justinian was as harsh against the Jews 
as any edicts that had preceded it; it excluded them as witnesses, and de- 

rived all, except those who were given to agricultural pursuits, of the 
right to will their worldly possessions. 

In the seventh century, the persecution of the Visigoth kings increased 
in intensity. The Jews were stoned to death, or burnt alive, if they 
did not obey the injunctions fulminated against them. More than one 
hundred thousand Jews were converted, or pretended to be so, and as 
many took refuge in France. They thought to escape from persecution, 
but they were deceived. Dagobert was as inveterate against them in the 
West, as Heraclius was at the same h in the East. The council of 
Toledo even decreed that their goods x rt be taken from them, they 
themselves sold into slavery, and their children brought up in the Chris- 
tian religion. Each new sovereign had, on his succession, to take oath 
that he would never cease to persecute the Jews. But this commercial 
and industrious people generally managed to avert these evils by means 
of the wealth which they had acquired. In some districts, more particu- 
larly in Narbonne, they were so numerous and so powerful, that they 
could afford to disregard these edicts ; and Wamba, King of the Goths, 
in vain attempted to expel them from the latter country. Marseilles also 
contained a great number of Jews; and Vienna was also one of their 
chief commercial centres. They supplied a large portion of France from 
these ports with stuffs, jewellery, spices, and perfumes.* 

The position of the Jews, persecuted by the clergy and the monarchy, 
but tolerated by the people on account of their utility, remained in the 
same precarious state under the kings of the first race in France and in 
Gaul, France extending at that time, according to Thierry, only as far 
as the Loire. Clotaire II. issued an edict to the effect that any Jew 
seeking public employment should be baptised, he and his family. Still 
it is certain that they, even in those early times, constantly exercised the 
functions of collectors of taxes. This at a time when Christians could 
insult them, and even rob them with impunity, for they were judged in- 
capable of suing or bringing an action. Dagobert even went so far as to 
er an edict ordering their general expulsion from the kingdom, 

ut the troubles that arose from the conflicts of the mayors of the palace 
and the later kings of the Merovingian dynasty prevented it ever being 
carried into effect. 

Amidst all these trials the Jews preserved the law of Moses, and the 
knowledge handed down to them in the Talmud, but it was under the 

rotection of the Moors in Spain that they made the greatest progress. 

hey have been accused of giving up the cities to the Saracens; and, 
although M. Bédarride denies that these accusations have any foundation 
in truth, it is difficult not to feel that the constant and bitter persecutions 
to which they had been subjected by the kings of the Visigoths rendered 
such a line of action highly probable. They were perfectly aware that 
their brethren were protected by the caliphs in the East, where they de- 
voted themselves to the pursuit of knowledge as well as of wealth. The 
Arabs, in fact, derived their science from the Jews, and the first work 





* Muratori, De Mercutoribus Antiq. Ital. Medii Avi, t. i 
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published in the Arabic lan was a translation from the Syriac 
of the Medicinal Pandects of Aaron, priest of Alexandria, by Masser 
Javaich, a Syrian Jew. ‘The translation of the works of Hippocrates, 
Dioscorides, Plato, and Aristotle followed upon that first literary move- 
ment. 

Fifty thousand Jewish families are said to have emigrated with the 
Moors into Spain, where they took with them the love of science, and the 
schools of Granada and Toledo became peopled by learned rabbins. Their 

in Italy, notwithstanding the persecution of the popes, had not 
on much less significant. They had become the wealthiest merchants 
in the country, and our author credits them with laying the foundations 
of the future greatness of Venice, Genoa, and Leghorn. Charlema 
found it necessary to modify the laws which had weighed down for so 
many years upon this enterprising race; and he even took some distin- 
guished rabbins in favour. Such were Harragut, his medical attendant ; 
and Isaac, who was sent on an embassy to Haroun-al-Raschid. The 
Church was also at this epoch so dissolute, that the Jews boasted that 
they could buy up all the holy vessels and the ecclesiastical treasures. 

The civil and political condition of the Jews did not, however, undergo 
any marked improvement under Charlemagne. They were still ‘“ vile” 
and ‘infamous’’ personages, deprived of the sacred right of an appeal to 
justice. Even if they intermarried they were obliged to obtain the bless- 
ing of the priest under penalty of a fine of a hundred sous, or receiving 
one hundred blows with a whip. As they could not receive the blessing 
without previous conversion, this edict left no alternative. ‘“ The spirit 
of proselytism,”’ says M. Bédarride, ‘‘ was never more refined in its inven- 
tions.” Louis I. was, happily, more tolerant. He granted privileges of 
possession to many of his Jewish subjects. “ Although,” said Louis, 
“the apostolic faith orders us to do good to our subjects who profess the 
same faith, it does not forbid us to do likewise to those who profess a 
different faith.” ‘How many evils,” exclaims M. Bédarride, “ would 
have been s to this unfortunate people if the principles proclaimed 
by Louis I. in the ninth century had only held sway in the bosom of 
future princes ! 

If at this epoch they were attacked without by an Agobard, Archbishop 
of Lyons, they were protected at court by an Empress Judith. Charles 
the Bald had a Jewish doctor named Sedecias, who was afterwards 
accused with poisoning his royal protector. The Jews had protested 
against a custom annually practised of being boxed on the ears with an 
iron glove in the public square of Toulouse, and, failing to gain their 
cause, they are said to have thus avenged themselves. But while in 
France Charles the Simple was giving their lands to the churches, in 
Spain it was otherwise; and the Jews, protected by the Moors, pursued 
various lucrative branches of industry with the greatest success, and the 
learned and literate among them had received important accessions to 
their number by the breaking up of the celebrated schools of the Princi- 
pality on the Euphrates. The seminaries of Sura, Nehardea, and Pumbe- 
ditha were transferred to Granada, Cordova, and Toledo in Spain, and to 
Limel, Lunel, Béziers, and Narbonne in France. In Italy, on the other 
hand, the rapid progress made by the Austrians in commerce brought 
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them, as early as the eleventh century, in contact with the Jews; and 
their quality as such sufficed, as usual, as an excuse for acts of injustice 
and spoliation. 

The eleventh century, which witnessed the first Crusade, was replete 
with misfortunes to the Jews. Persecutions redoubled in intensity against 
these anti-Christians. The Bishop of Limoges expelled them from his 
diocese. The example was soon followed by most of the towns in France 
and in Italy. Many perished by the sword, others were drowned or 
committed suicide, or, being refused asylum, were starved to death. This 
was followed by a still more terrible outbreak of fanaticism. ‘The 
Crusaders were induced, by the exhortations of the clergy, to put to 
death every Jew that came in their way. It was in vain that they 
sought refuge even in the churches: they were pursued, and slain at the 
foot of the altar. 

«“ At Rouen, in the midst of the slaughter which defiled the threshold 
of the church, an unfortunate child stretched out its arms to its dying 
mother: its age, its innocence, and its tears awoke the pity of the by- 
standers. One of the murderers so far forgot himself that he took it in 
his arms, but reproaching himself with the weakness, he afterwards 
expiated his error by presenting the poor little orphan at the baptismal 
font.” 

A Jewish historian says that the massacre lasted from April to July, 
and that upwards of one hundred thousand perished, whilst vast numbers 
saved their lives by conversion. In the south of France, protected by 
the powerful feudal lords Béranger of Narbonne, Raymond of Toulouse, 
Trencheval of Béziers, and the Guillaumes of Montpellier, they suffered 
much less. The latter city is said to have been indebted to the Jews for 
its celebrated school of medicine, and for having been for a time the 
centre of commerce with the Levant. 

Ferdinand of Castile and Isabella of Aragon likewise persecuted the 
Jews, but they were protected by Pope Alexander II., who took pity 
upon these poor people. Alphonse VI. of Castile carried his regard for 
them so far as to grant them titles of nobility, whence it was that in after 
times so many Jewish dons went forth from Castile. Alexander, how- 
ever, was succeeded by the fiery Hildebrand, who, as Gregory VIL, ful- 
minated edicts of extermination against the Jews. These were, indeed, 
partly carried into effect, and that at Rome itself, on the occasion of an 
msurrection brought about by the mere presence of one of the race at 
church during the performance of divine worship. The more we come 
down to modern times, the more we find accusations against the Jews 
multiplying. Sometimes it is killing children at Easter or on Good 
Friday, at others poisoning fountains ; and these accusations, sedulously 
disseminated, often became the foundation for the most cruel inflictions. 
It was thus that the Jews were driven into that state of moral degrada- 
tion and of hostility to Christians which became afterwards itself a pre~ 
tence for renewed persecutions. 

Slowly in the twelfth century the Jews began to creep back into the 
towns from which they had been expelled by the fanatical violence of the 
first Crusaders. Louis VII. decreed, that any who, having simulated 
conversion, had gone back to Judaism, should be put to death or muti- 
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lated. Peter, abbot of Cluni, denounced them from his pulpit. Philippe 
Auguste ascended the throne, his mind imbued with prejudices which he 
had entertained from a very early age against the Jews. He had been 
told that they carried away Christian children on Good Friday, and sub- 
jected them to severe castigation before putting them to death. Hence 
this vigorous-minded but fanatic monarch not only despoiled, banished, 
and otherwise uted the Jews, but he set the example of listening 
to foolish tales disseminated at their expense. 

Thus, for example, it was said that a Christian, who had been delivered 
over to the Jews for the crime of murder, at Bray, had his hands tied 
behind his back, was crowned with thorns, and fustigated through the 
town all the way to the scaffold; and all this in derision of Christ. 
Philippe Auguste, when he heard this, had all the Jews in the place 
burnt to death 

Nothing could be more absurd than most of these accusations, yet were 
they always made the excuse for the massacre of a greater or less number 
of unfortunates. The profanation of sacred objects, more especially the 
Host, was particularly Vaid to their charge, and often with not only 
fabulous, but miraculous accessories. They were also at this time not 
only reproached with usury and exactions, but they were frequently 
punished for such, more especially by being obliged to restore Church 
plate, which had been deposited with them by the bishops and clergy as 
security for loans. Yet was this epoch of incessant persecution by no 
means unmarked by progress, more especially in learning, made by the 
Jews. M. Bédarride enumerates a host of names of men who distin- 
guished themselves in these dark ages, and who, he argues, were far 
above their Christian compeers in the depth of their studies and the com- 
prehensiveness of their knowledge. 

The history of the Inquisition is written in letters of blood in what 
concerns the Jews. It was in the thirteenth century that that abominable 
institution was founded by Popes Alexander III. and Innocent III. to 
exterminate the heresy of the Albigeois. Innocent IV. urged the public 
burning of the Talmud, and the Council of Lateran excluded the Jews 
from all public offices, and insisted on their wearing a distinctive mark, 
so that they should not be confounded with Christians. It was towards 
the end of the same century that the Jews began to be persecuted for 
acts of usury. Charles II. expelled them from Sicily on that account, 
and they figured in the acts of councils under a similar denunciation. 
M. Bédarride takes much pleasure in repeating the fact that the Lom- 
bards and Coarsins had set the example in this particular line—that there 
were Christian usurers as avaricious at Florence, Sienna, and Lucca, as 
any Jews, and that if the latter did practise usury, they only sought to 
regain what they had been unjustly deprived of. Arguments of this kind 
are very latitudinarian, and in neither one case nor the other is the bad 

tice excused. 

Whilst Saint-Louis and Philippe le Bel were persecuting the Jews for 
usury in France, Edward III. of England was expelling them from Gas- 
cony. On the other hand, they were protected by the powerful feudal 
lords of Foix, Narbonne, Toulouse, and other places. They, at this 
period, almost monopolised the manufacture of wine in Burgundy. The 
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Jews, in fact, M. Bédarride would have us believe, never became usurers, 
except where legislative enactments did not permit them to exercise any 
branch of industry. With the fourteenth century the political condition 
of the Jews in France only presents a series of vexations. By turns 
driven out and expelled, despoiled of their wealth, of which a few frag- 
ments would at another time be restored to them, they wandered about 
without a home, lingering on the frontiers of the countries from whence 
they had been expelled, or bargaining with kings for a few years of 
toleration, and purchasing at the price of gold the very air that they 
breathed. Their condition, in fact, only became more precarious at an 
epoch when liberty seemed to be awakening throughout Europe. 

The insurrection in Paris, known as “]’émeute des maillotins,” caused 
by the imprisonment of the provost Aubriot as a Jew and a heretic, 
entailed sad disasters on the Jews; men, women, and children were put 
to death, and their houses plundered—only a few, indeed, were saved. 
Charles VI. especially distinguished himself by his merciless persecutions 
of this unfortunate race; no calumny was too great to heap on their 
heads, and it was to them that was attributed the plague which came to 
devastate Europe in the fourteenth century. The very shepherds took 
up arms against them: “la guerre des pastoureaux’’ was inaugurated, 
and the Jews were massacred in all the towns which they visited. It is 
said that no less than one hundred and twenty Jewish communities were 
utterly extirpated in the south of France by * pastoral fanatics. The 
feudal barons opposed these excesses, but in vain, for the monks lent 
their countenance to them, till the Pope himself interfered. A man of 
the name of Armleder, who pretended to have received the mission to ex- 
terminate the Jews, aroused the people of Alsatia to similar excesses. 
Add to this, they were everywhere persecuted as the authors of the 
“Black Death,” and as conniving with the Moors to extirpate the 
Christians. Finally, the Inquisition, established to put down heresy, had 
concentrated its energies on the poor Jews before the expiration of this 
age, so full to them of humiliation, suffering, and expiation. Amidst all 
these disasters, however, literature and science still prospered, and M, 
Bédarride furnishes a respectable catalogue of names of Jews who con- 
tributed to the progress of learning and literature during this age of in- 
cessant persecution, 

A new era began for Spain with the eighteenth century. Hitherto 
the centre of knowledge and movement, it became the hotbed of fanati- 
cism. Roman Catholicism became more and more intolerant of heresy, 
and the Jews had to suffer in proportion, A converted Jew, Jérdme de 
Sainte Foi, strange to say, took the lead in this sad hostility. Two 
learned rabbins, Vidal ben Banaste and Joseph Albo, a disciple of 
Chasdai, distinguished themselves by their eloquent defence of the per- 
secuted. The latter was the author of a work called “ Sepher Ikarim,” 
which has been designated as “ the divine philosophy.” With Maimonides, 
and all the most enlightened among the Jews, his belief in a new 
Messiah was nothing but the hope of the coming of a liberator who 
should put an end to the dispersion and restore the Jews to their 
country. 

Partial persecutions continued to strike the Jews till the expulsion of 
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the Moors brought about that fatal crisis by which the soil of every 
portion of Spain became sullied with the blood of this truly unfortunate 
. The Cortes of 1412 had first decreed that the Jews should 
well in isolated quarters of a town, surrounded by a wall, and having 
only one gateway. It further subjected them to innumerable privations 
a indignities. They were interdicted from most professions and trades, 
and had to wear a distinctive mark. Many synagogues were also pil- 
laged and destroyed. The same exclusions were decreed in Portugal, 
under Alphonso V., as in Spain, and that, although many Jews held high 
places at court. They had, in fact, rendered paramount services to the 
state in that country, as elsewhere ; they had introduced the study of 
medicine, botany, astronomy, and other sciences, and the Hebrew press of 
Rabbin Eliezer was celebrated for the typographical perfection of the 
works that issued from it. 

But no sooner had Ferdinand and Isabella expelled the Moors from 
the country, than, according to a contemporary historian, a more holy 
duty remained for them: it was “to cleanse the kingdom of Jewish 
filth.” The expulsion of the Jews was accordingly resolved upon. The 
blow was temporarily averted by a present of 30,000 ducats, but the 
grand inquisitor, Torquemada, appeared, furious, before the king and 
queen, and reproached them with the crime of Judas. The order was 
issued for their expulsion or conversion. The desolation of many thou- 
sands of families could' not touch the heart of Ferdinand, seared by a 
gloomy fanaticism. In one day, says Abarbanel, once minister to 
Alphonse V., six hundred thousand men, women, and children—aged 
and sick—were seen driven from their homes. Many perished by the 
sword, others by famine and plague; many sought relief from their suf- 
ferings in suicide. 

Among the few countries that proved hospitable to the plague-stricken 
Jews were Holland and Naples, both of which reaped great commercial 
advantages from this piteous emigration. Such as took refuge in Portu- 

al were deprived of all their sons under fourteen years of age, by a 

ecree of Emmanuel, who wished to save at least the new generation 
from eternal damnation. Many of the elders killed their own offspring, 
others accepted baptism rather than lose their children, and still more 
were sold into captivity. A few found refuge in the Roman States, 
where the new pope, Borgia (Alexander VI.), wishing to repair the 
disorder dissipation had introduced into his finances, deemed it politic to 
conciliate so industrious and commercial a people. The Jews, however, 
always doomed to misfortune, were struck in their most productive 
branch of industry, Bernardin de Feltre preached everywhere the esta- 
blishment of monts-de-piété—the first pawnbroking establishments in 
Lombard y—and, in order to succeed the better, he everywhere denounced 
the Jewish lending-offices. These lending-offices were, however, the 
banks of the epoch, whilst the monts-de-piété advoeated by St. Bernardin, 
at the price of the expulsion and extermination of the Jews, were only 
useful to the indigent classes; so the new financial crusade only en- 
tailed new sufferings and persecutions; the rich Jews remained the 
financial monopolists of the great commercial cities. Princes, bishops, 
monks, and all those in authority, revenged themselves for this suc- 
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and exactions, raised upon the most frivolous and frequent pretexts, 
France suffered more particularly by the decrees of expulsion sent forth 
by Charles VI., for the Jews had. all the commerce of silks and i 
in their hands; there, as in other countries, they were the first to promote 
the art of printing, and they had at Lyons important works for the re- 
fining of native gold, an industry which was removed to Trévoux. 

Wherever, in these troublous times, the Jews succeeded in finding an 
asylum, it was at the expense of large pecuniary sacrifices and humi- 
liating concessions. They were confined to their ghettos, all public 
places and institutions were forbidden to them, the prejudice against 
their race was like that entertained in our times by the Persians 
against Christians, and by the Brahmins against pariahs; they had to 
use their own vessels, and if they touched any fruit or vegetables in the 
market they were forced to purchase it. 

In the sixteenth century, France, Spain, and Portugal no longer 
reckoned any Jews amongst their population. ‘The Inquisition never 
ceased its labours to preserve their countries from heresy. ‘The monks 
were all-powerful, and kings themselves trembled at the decrees of the 
secret tribunal. Open heresy having been extirpated, the dungeons, 
chains, tortures, and autos da fé were at the disposal of the suspected. 
The converted Jews lived in especial dread of a too curious ques- 
tioning. At Lisbon, two thousand converts were, upon a mere sus- 
picion, destroyed in three days, and delivered up to the flames. The 
Inquisition was never in want of victims with the aid of the confessional ; 
an incautious word from a wife sent her husband to the stake, and little 
children were made to condemn their fathers and mothers to a painful 
death. It was enough that a converted Jew should be detected practising 
any one of the most trifling observances of Judaism that he should be 
handed over to the tender mercies of the Holy Office. This tribunal was 
also not a little influenced by the presumed wealth of the victim, for once 
his unfortunate body in their hands, his confiscated worldly goods fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. ‘Torquemada declares that no less than one 
hundred thousand Jews figured in the autos da fé with which it had be- 
come the practice to grace all public festivals. 

Yet it was at these very times that, under the name of New Christians, 
the Jews began to creep bes into France. An edict of Louis XI., per- 
mitting all strangers except the English to settle at Bordeaux, opened 
the gates of that city to them, and thence they spread all over the 
country. As they became more firmly established, they threw off the 
veil of conversion, and they were ultimately authorised to follow their own 
laws at the expense of a fine of 110,000 livres. The popes alone con- 
tinued to labour at their conversion, but if Paul [V., Gregory XIII, and 
Clement VIII. fulminated hostile bulls, Pius IV. and Sixte-Quint tole- 
rated and even conciliated them. Paul IIL permitted them to inherit, 
and established the hospital called the Cathécuménes in their benefit. 
Paul IV. persecuted them and their books alike, confined them to their 
ghettos, and made them dispose of even their furniture. The expiring 
flames of the Inquisition seemed to find a last resource in books ; twelve 


hundred volumes were consigned to the fagots at Cremona, and thousands 
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of copies of the Talmud were disposed of by the common executioner. 
Comparative consolation smiled upon them for a moment under Pius IV. 
Their houses and furniture were in part restored to them; they were 
permitted to wear black hats as well as yellow ones; to converse with 
Christians, and to trade without the ghetto. 
Unfortunately, Pius V. not only revoked all these short-lived privileges, 
but he expelled the Jews from his states. The severity of this bull was 
considerably modified by timely pecuniary concessions, but Gregory XIII. 
—he who struck a medal in honour of St. Bartholomew’s-eve—once more 
let loose the Dominicans against them. Relief came with Sixte-Quint, 
who authorised their bankers to effect loans at eighteen per cent. 
Clement VIII. at first granted them a free license to trade, but after- 
wards persecuted them, and even attempted to expel them from his 
dominions. At this period, except in certain commercial cities, as at 
Venice, Leghorn, Pisa, and Ferrara, at all of which they had their 
ghettos, their chief occupations were usury, and dealing in old clothes 
and in cattle. In some places they were allowed to practise medicine, 
but in others this was strictly forbidden. It appears from decrees issued 
at the time that they also acted as advocates or counsel. They also per- 
severed in favoured spots in the manufacture of silks and in the art of 
prinsings so long cultivated by them. The sixteenth century affords a 
ong list of names of learned men to M. Bédarride’s national glorification. 
He is not certain, indeed, if Salomon Benborga did not anticipate Newton. 
The presence of this vast body of learned men in Italy coincided with the 
movement of renovation operated by the Medici, and their labours 
assisted materially, especially by the exposition of the Scriptures, in that 
reformation which contributed more than anything else to break down 
the chains imposed by the ignorance of the middle ages upon the human 
mind, Luther was a learned Orientalist, and Calvin, Zwingle, Melancthon, 
and Conrad could all read the Scriptures in their original language. 
Indeed, with the sixteenth century came an end to the violent persecu- 
tions of the Jews. The Reformation had given another course to religious 
ideas. All the efforts of intolerance were directed against Luther and 
Calvin. The Church had a far greater interest in opposing itself to the 
invasion of reform than to the conversion of the Jews. Yet it was not 
till the seventeenth century that the zeal of the Holy Office in extirpating 
Judaism began to flag. Under the gloomy bigot Philip IV. autos da fé 
rejoiced the eyes of the faithful as frequently as ever. But in other 
countries, and notoriously in Italy, they enjoyed comparative immunity in 
their ghettos, and for the first time had their own tribunals and courts of 
justice. In France, under Louis XIV., they first erected a public place 
of worship, and professed Judaism in the open day. They even obtained 
letters of patent, previously noticed as costing them 110,000 franes. 
These privileges had to be renewed at each new reign—a sacrifice the 
less sensibly felt as they had now obtained a high position in commerce. 
Still, although the existence of Jews in France was no longer a 
mystery in the time of the ‘‘ Grand Monarque,’’ they enjoyed no civil 
recognition. It was not till the reign of Louis XVI. that an act was 
passed poratins them to reside in France, and this may be signalised 
as the first step towards their complete emancipation. The corporations 
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succeeded, however, in obtaining a decree that forbade their trading in 
mercery and drapery in Paris. The edict obtained by Malesherbes in 
favour of the Protestants became another step towards the emancipation 
of the Jews. The question of the amelioration of the condition of the 
latter soon followed. Learned and wealthy Jews were called to Paris to 
give their testimonies. With the Revolution, Mirabeau, Clermont- 
Tonnerre, and other vindicators of the rights of humanity, took the part 
of the proscribed race at the Assemblée Constituante, and at last a 
decree was passed granting to them all civic rights; and thus vanished 
for ever all those odious distifictions which had their origin in a blind 
fanaticism, and which had endured for eighteen centuries. ‘ This victory 
of reason,” says M. Bédarride, “over old errors was, perhaps, one of the 
noblest triumphs of a free people.” 

Freedom of worship bed henceforth become one of the first principles 
of public right, and the Jews availed themselves of it with enthusiasm. 
Napoleon convoked the first assembly of Jews in Paris; but not precisely 
satisfied with the explanations given, he further convoked a grand 
sanhedrin, or assembly of doctors of the law, to determine whether there 
really was anything in the Jewish laws and practices—such as polygamy, 
intermarriage, divorce—incompatible with other nationalities, and contra- 
dictory to the laws and practices of Christians, so as to prevent their 
being treated as brethren. The result of these solemn assemblies was the 
establishment of an exceptional condition of things, which did not bear 
out what M. Bédarride calls the legitimate hopes founded upon their pro- 
ceedings. A first decree, which still materially impugned the morality 
of the Jews, was modified by an act which left the original decree in 
force only in Alsatia. Another decree also organised the Jewish worship, 
Consistories, schools, and seminaries were founded. It was even pro- 


jected to elevate M. Furtado, of Bordeaux, who had presided at the 


assemblies, to the rank of senator of the Empire. Several Jews had 
already obtained high rank in the army. 

The progress of events, however, anticipated illusions so brilliant to the 
Jewish imagination, and, with the Restoration, the French Jews fell 
once more under the yoke of oppression. Their condition in Spain and 
in the Roman States, had undergone no amelioration corresponding to 
that which had taken place in France under the Empire. ‘The Bourbons 
had nothing to do but to look around them to find an excuse for casting 
back the Jews of France into the same state of disabilities in which they 
vegetated, rather than lived, before the Revolution. ‘The charter of 
Louis XVIII. extended, however, its protection to the liberty of worship, 
only the consistories were to be salaried by the state. But while usurers 
were pursued with all the rigours of the law, the moral condition of the 
Jews continued to improve, for they lived without fear of more oppressive 

rsecutions. The law was declared to be the same for all. Legislation, 
in fact, made all the barriers which separated the Jews from the Christians 
disappear, and left nothing in France but citizens participating in the 
same prerogatives, and subjected to the same duties. The revolution of 
1830 only consecrated these happy results. The French Israelites, if we 
are to give credit to M. Bédarride, are no longer Jews, but Frenchmen, 
and the free suffrages of their fellow-citizens reached them in the elec- 
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64 The Jews on the Continent. 
tions. Some, among whom M. Bédarride himself, found in religious 
prejudices a barrier to national representation. which they could not con- 
sisteutly get over; others were not arrested by any obstacle. The 
names of Fould, Crémieux, and Cerf Berr were inscribed in. the list of 
members of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Louis Phili addressing himself to ‘the president of the Israelite 
Consistory on the occasion of the felicitations customary on the New Year, 
said 


“ As water falling drop by drop finishes by wearing away the hardest 
rock, so will the unjust prejudices which pursue you vanish before the 
progress of human reason and of philosophy.” 

“ Words,” says our author, “worthy of Eime inscribed in the registers 
of history.” “When governments march resolutely in the path of a wise 
liberty, ‘and equal justice to all, there is no prejudice that can resist it.” 
So also in 1848, when the sovereignty of the people was pushed to its 
extreme limits, the great seal of France was entrusted to the hands of an 
Israelite, and a Jew became minister of finance. What a contrast do 
such times present to the yellow hats of the popes, the wheels of Saint 
Louis, and the humiliations, the persecutions, and the burnings of the 
middle ages. In the words of Disraeli, “ banishments, expulsions, cap- 
tivities, confiscations, refined tortures, prodigious massacres, have failed 
to exti a superior race.” M, Bédarride, with more modesty, dis- 
claims the pretension to superiority, and he concludes by saying, “ The 
problem is now solved, and it is not under a government so enlightened, 
so friendly to justice and to liberty of conscience as the existing govern- 
ment is, that a return to the past is to be dreaded.” The history of the 
Jews of old has been penned by eloquent and illustrious men; that of the 
middle ages randieal be written, and that has now been accomplished 
in an able and impartial manner. While it is impossible not. to concede 
the good done under Divine Providence by the chosen race amidst all their 
humiliations and sufferings, their degradations and consequent immorality 
in periods of ignorance and darkness, so also it is impossible to peruse the 
detailed account of these, taken apart from general history and brought 
out in sole relation to that of the continental Jews, and not to feel how 
little credit these persecutions have entailed upon their authors, and how 
time has helped to place each in his right position, giving to the perse- 
cuted liberty and honours, and leaving to the persecutors nothing but the 
execrations of future ages—the infamous brand of wholesale torture and 
manslaughter—and that, too, committed under the cloak of religion ! 
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NIGHTINGALE NOTES. 


BY SIR NATHANTEL. 


§ 1. 


Tue late Madame de Tracy, an essay-writer of varied talent and con- 
siderable learning, should have lived to read. Michelet on Birds—for as 
he is the most fanciful of bird historians, so was she one of the most pro- 
nounced of bird-fanciers. Birds divided her affections with her parents 
and with Erard’s pianofortes—next to which in the order of favouritism 
came flowers. In age she retained all the loves of her youth for the 
birds.of the air. “I mean,” she said, “to write a History of Birds for 
my grandchildren, as my daughters have no taste that way. . . Madame 
de N———. is another instance of indifference to birds, but in her case 
the reason is of a particular kind—they are not big enough to eat, she 
says.’ Whereas Madame de Tracy, in M. Cuvillier Fleury’s language, 
“loved little birds and their little ones as God loves them.”” They fed 
on her knees. She would’get up in the night to see to their wants or 
ailments. One day her nightingale was ill. “You remember that 
Rousseau could not listen to the song of the nightingale without tears. 


Un ceeur aussi dans ses notes palpite ; 
L’ame s’y méle a l’ivresse des sens, 


says M. de Lamartine.* Madame de Tracy all but shed tears because 
her nightingale stopped singing. ... . ‘The Duchesse de Coigny called to 
see me that morning. She found me bent double, as though I had the 
lumbago.— What’s the matter with you? she asked me.—( Answer, in 
the original :] J’ai un oiseau sur l’estomac.—You mean you've eaten 
one [and it has disagreed with you]?—No, Dieu merci; but I’m the 
sick-nurse of my nightingale, and am trying to make him warm again,’ 
—In fact, the love of birds was, with Madame de Tracy, the beginning 
of wisdom. To cut their pattes, was to prove oneself capable of 
strangling one’s own children, or of poisoning one’s husband, witness 
Madame Lafarge, who mutilated her grandfather’s sparrows. Madame 
de Tracy liked to quote the names of all those among her illustrious con- 
temporaries who have shown sensibility in the matter of ornithology. 
M. de Lamartine is a great amateur in nightingales, but does not keep 
any, parce gu’il les change continuellement de place. M. Thiers is 
wiser. He can manage an aviary, and Madame de Tracy remarks that 
he always received ‘ with much deference’ the advice she tendered him 
on this subject. As for M. Michelet, of him she makes no mention, raf 
haps because she knew this ultra-apologist for [oiseau to be, in reality, 
a determined bird-eater—un ornithophage déterminé. Far otherwise 
with the Abbé Dupanloup, with whom she was one day rpm ak 
the Fathers of the Latin Church, when all of a sudden the abbé exclaimed, 
‘Ah! the pretty little bird!’ It was one of the nightingales of the 





* In Jocelyn. 
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house, taking its promenade on the carpet. ‘He said it,’ adds Madame 
de Tracy, ‘with an accent that went to my heart. I had hitherto ad- 
mired M. Dupanloup : I now have a lively affection for him.’”*—We 
strongly suspect that the author of “L’Amour” and of “ L’Insecte” 
would Go advanced with like rapidity in her good graces, had she 
lived to peruse all he says of the bird-world in ‘general and of nightin- 
gales in particular—unless, indeed, she had met him at dinner the same 
day, and witnessed with her own shocked eyes his devastation of roast 
fowl and pigeon-pie. 

When M. Taine reviewed the brilliant French historian’s book on 
Birds—L’ Oiseau, par Jules Michelet—he said, with something of the 
historian’s own manner: The nightingale is God in this book, and 
M. Michelet is his prophet. In listening to the nightingale, M. Michelet 
has had his visions, densi and revelations, just like Mahomet. He 
writes dialogues about her, like those in the Koran. He watches her 
movements, as she flits along—timid, voiceless, in her dusky attire, 
among the reddening leaves of autumn. Whither goest thou? the most 
fanciful of bird-fanciers demands. Why stayest thou not in Provence, 
in sheltered glens where sunshine in winter itself has the grateful warmth 
of the finest spring-time ? 

No,—departing Philomel is supposed to reply, to her rapt observer 
and prose-poet’s Whither away?—No, depart I must. Others may 
stay that list: they have no concern with the East. As for me, my 
cradle summons me; I must needs see again those dazzling skies, those 
sunlit ruins wherein my ancestors sang; I must needs rest me again on 
my first love, the rose of Asia, and bathe in sunshine. .. There is the 
mystery of my life; there, the fertilising flame which shall revive my 
song; in the clear light of unclouded day has my voice its being, in it 
my muse exists. 

Away, therefore, from M. Michelet’s wistful gaze, the nightingale 
wends her flight, as upon the wings of the wind. Anon she is reported 
of as halting before the great gate of Italy—before the cold white colossal 
Alps, peopled with all the brigands of the air, who he in wait’ for her 
coming. She is seen to pause at the sacred wood of the Charmettes, and 
is heard to say, deliberating and in distrust: If I pass on by day, they 
all are there; they know the season; the eagle pounces on me, and all 
is over. If I pass on by night, the grand-duc, the owl, a whole army 
of horrible phantoms with eyes magnified in the darkness, seize upon 
me, bear me off to their young brood.... Alas! what shall I do?...I 
will try to escape day and night both. In the dull hours of early morn- 
ing, while frosty dews chill in his aerie the great fierce bird of prey that 
can’t build himself a nest, I will hurry by unseen... Even should he see 
me, I should have got out of his reach ere ever he could begin to move 
the heavy apparatus of his well-drenched wings. 

A good reckoning, Philomela. Nevertheless, a score of accidents 
supervene. Setting off at midnight, she may have to encounter, full in 
the face, through the long range of Savoy, the pitiless east wind, that 
tosses, and whirls, and retards her—a cruel clog on her efforts, and all 
but breaking her straining wings... And, lo! it is daylight already... 





* Cuyv. Fleury, Etudes (derniéres) historiques et littéraires, t. ii. 
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The mountains, ces mornes géants, already, in October, robed in white 
mantles,—how gloomy they are, and ill-boding, in the shroud they wear. 
Motionless as are their peaks, they create beneath them and around them 
an agitation everlasting, violent currents of air, blowing in opposite direc- 
tions, and struggling together in furious strife—so furious sometimes, 
that one must wait till the frenzy is overpast.—Again the nightingale 
muses with herself: If I take passage lower down, then the torrents 
that roar in the darkness with a crash as of artillery, have waterspouts 
that may carry me away. And if I ascend to the high and bitter cold 
regions above, where daylight is abroad, I give myself at once to the 
destroyer; the hoar-frost will slacken and freeze up my pinions.—N’y 
a-t-il point la, M. Taine asks, tout un drame? Who but must be 
touched by the anxieties of this “ pauvre petit voyageur,” lost in snow; 
storms among the gorges of the Alps?—The drama concludes with an 
ode, which is the hymn of the nightingale. What she sings, is her love, 
her grief, her joys, her infinite hopes. Buffon had taken note of the 
roulades, the flourishes, trilis, arpeggios, of her warbling,—with all the 
precision of a good observer, an attentive analyst, who was thus enabled 
to define all the operations of that tiny throat, but confining himself to 
the partie extérieure of the hymn. What M. Michelet perceives in it, 
is, the source intérieure—the musical passion—the creative soul. In it, 
as in everything else, he discerns the mystery of Love and of Life. But 
we cannot follow him into his exegesis of all these nightingale notes— 
lest we get quite beyond our allotted length, as well as utterly out of our 
depth, in a rhapsody of pantheistic passion. 

Rather let us look at, and listen to, Philomela, through the clear eyes, 
and with the glad open ears, of some of our English poets, medizval 
and modern. Often we have glimpses of her in Chaucer. Now as 
“the nightingale that clepeth forth the freshé leaves new”*—now as 
“the lusty nightingale,” that goes to matins on May-day with the lark, 
“within a temple shapen hawthorn-wise”t—now in a poem to himself, 
with the cuckoo,—in which, as in the Assembly of Fowls, the cuckoo 
represents profligate celibacy, and the nightingale pure wedded love. 
“ Full little joy have I now of thy ery,” the poet tells that “sorry bird, 
the leud cuckow”— 


And as I with the cuckow thus gan chide, 
I heard, in the next bush beside, 

A nightingale so lustely sing, 

That her clere voice she made ring 
Thurgh all the greene wood wide— 


and when she has sung her song to the end, and bade the poet “every 
day this May or thou dine Go looke upon the fresh daisie,” his favourite 
flower of the field, and taken her leave of him, he prays to God “ alway 
with her to be, And joy of love he send her evermore, And shilde us 
from the cuckow and his lore, For there is not so false a bird as he.”’f 
In another of Chaucer’s best poems, the nightingale seems intended, in 
contrast with the gay-plumed goldfinch and its tinkling notes, to denote 
by her sober outward appearance and impassioned song, greater depth of 





* The Assembly of Foules. + The Court of Love. 
t The Cuckow and the Nightingale. 
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feeling.* His solicitude not to miss hearing her sweet strain, is heartily 

as he records his roamings before daybreak in a pleasant grove, 
in which “ were okés grete, streight as a line,” with branches broad, 
laden with leaflets new, “that sprongen out ayen the sunne shene, Some 
very redde, and some a glad light grene;” 


Which, as me thought, was right a pleasant sight ; 
And eke'the briddes songe for to here 

Would have rejoiced any earthly wight ; 

And I that couth not yet, in no manere, 

Heare the nightingale-of al the yeare, 

Kul busily herkened with herte and eare, 

If Lher voice perceive coud any where. 


A passage which, the time and place of it considered, reminds us of 
the commencement of an old French poem,t relating how 


_ Un jour du mois de mai, bouquetier de l’année, 
Le ena Aiglantin, la fraiche matinée, 
Ouit un rossignol si doucement chanter 
ue les petits zéphyrs, apaisant leur murmure, 
Et les autres oiseaux, par la jeune verdure, 
Demeurérent muets alin de |’écouter. 


Poor Philomela: she’s a he, in French. 

The impassioned plaintiveness of her tones is finely indicated in 
another of Chaucer’s works—in a stanza descriptive of a chorus of bird- 
voices so loud that the forest rang again, 


Lyke as byt sholde shiver in pesis smale ; 
And as me thoghté, that the nightingale 
With so grete myght her voys gan out wreste 
Ryght as her herte for love wolde breste.§ 


The next question, as to the melancholy or not of the nightingale’s song, 
we may defer for the present. Meanwhile list we with lovesick Juliet 
—whose love, however, misleads her fancy, for it is the lark, the herald 
of the dawn, no nightingale—and hear, or think we hear, the latter, as 


Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate-tree, || 


in the high-walled garden of the Capulets. Or overhear Titania’s elfin 
choristers, bidding 

Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in our sweet lullaby: 


Or enter into the true philosophy of Portia’s reasoning on the law of 
association— 


{he nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When.every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren. 





* See Bell’s preface to The Flower and the Leaf, Chaucer, vol. iv. 
The Flower and the Leaf. 
t By — utiknown. Quoted in vol. ii. of M. Léon Feugére’s Caractéres et 
ts littéraires du X VI° Siecle. 
i Complaynte of'a Loveres Lyfe. || Romeo and.Juliet, IL. 5. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, iI. 3. 
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How many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise and true perfection !* 

The same illustration naturally occurred to Alison, in his Essays on the 
Principles of Taste, when arguing that such sounds as are, either from 

ience or from imagination, associated with certain qualities capable 
of producing Emotion, are beautiful only when they are perceived in 
those tempers of mind which are favourable to those Emotions. The 
bleating of a Lamb, for instance, is beautiful in a fine day in spring: in 
the depth of winter it is very far from being so. The lowing of a Cow 
at a distance, amid the scenery of a pastoral landscape in summer, the 
Reverend Archibald calls extremely beautiful: in a farm-yard, however, 
he finds it “ absolutely disagreeable.” The hum of a Beetle, he adds, 
is beautiful in a fine summer evening, as appearing to suit the stillness 
and repose of that pleasing season: in the noon of day it is ee 
indifferent. Then come his ornithological examples, with the latter o 
which we are concerned. ‘The twitter of the Swallow is beautiful in 
the morning, and seems to be expressive of the cheerfulness of that time: 
at any other hour it is quite insignificant. Even the song of the 
Nightingale, so wonderfully charming in the twilight, or at night, is 
altogether disregarded during the day; in so much so, that it has given 
rise to the common mistake, that this bird does not sing but at 7 gt 
Alison’s inference, which we must not stay to examine, is, that if such 
notes were beautiful in themselves, independently of all association, they 
would, necessarily, be beautiful at all times. 

John Webster intimates the sensitive temperament of the nightingale, 
when, in the best approved of his tragedies,t he makes his heroine say, 
in the height of her prison anguish, and by way of reply to Cariola’s 
comfort, that she’ll live to “ shake this durance off,” — 


Thou art a fool. 

The Robin redbreast and the Nightingale 

Never live long in eages. 
In another of the old dramatists, John Ford, is to be found the admirable 
version of that story which,.as Charles Lamb§ and Leigh Huntj|| have 
respectively pointed out, occurs originally in the Prolusions of Strada, 
and has been paraphrased in rhyme by Crashaw, Ambrose Phillips, and 
others,—the «story, namely, of the Nightingale’s contest in song with 
a Musician of our species. Strada puts it into the mouth of the 
celebrated Castiglione, as an imitation of the style of Claudian—Cas- 
tiglione being represented as having himself witnessed this Music’s Duel 
(so Crashaw entitles it). Dr. Black quotes Sir William Jones for an 
account of an intelligent Persian who declared he had more than once 
been present, when a.celebrated Lutanist, surnamed Bulbul (the nightin- 
ga), was playing to a large company in a grove near Schiraz, where he 

istinctly saw the nightingales trying to vie with the musician; some- 

times warbling on the trees, sometimes fluttering from branch to branch, 
as if they wished to approach the instrument, and at length dropping on 
the ground in a kind of ecstasy, from which they were soon raised by a 





* Merchant of Venice, V. 1. + Alison on Taste, LL. ch. ii. part ii. 
{ The Duchess of Malfi. § Specimens of English Dramatic Poets. 
|| The Indicator, No. 32. 
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change in the mode.* We are told of a letter extant from a contempo 

of Tasso, the subject of Dr, Black’s biography, the writer of which, Bartho- 
lomeo Ricci, says that Antoniano, a celebrated improvisatore of those times, 
playing on the lute after a rural dinner given by him to some friends, pro- 
voked a nightingale to contend with him just in the manner of Strada’s bird. 
Indeed, says Leigh Hunt, “‘ when we know what parrots and other birds can 
do, especially in imitating and answering each other, and hear the extra- 
vagant reports to which the powers of the nightingale have given rise, 
such as the story of an actual dialogue in Buffon, we can easily imagine 

that the groundwork of the relation may not be a mere fable.”+ Strada 

has been elaborately Englished by an effective artist in diction, of the 

quaint, florid, and word-painting school, whose descriptive verse gloats 

over the bird’s “quick volumes of wild notes,” pouring “ through the 

sleek passage of her open throat, a clear shined song’’—“ with her 

sweet self she wrangles’ —“ her supple breast thrills out 


- Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetness, hovers o’er her skill, 
And folds im wav'd notes with a trembling bill 
The pliant series of her slippery song ; 
Then starts she suddenly into a throng . 
Of short thick sobs, whose thundering volleys float. 
And roll themselves over her lubric throat 
In parting murmurs, still’d out of her breast, 
That ever-bubbling spring, the sugar’d nest 
Of her delicious soul. .... 
. . . She opes the floodgate, and lets loose a tide 
Of streaming sweetness, which in state doth ride 
On the wav’d back of every swelling strain, 
Rising and falling in a pompous train. 
And while she thus discharges a shrill peal 
Of flashing airs, she qualifies their zeal 
With the cool epode of a graver note, 
Thus high, thus low, as if her silver throat 
Would reach the brazen voice of war’s hoarse bird ; 
Her little soul is ravish’d; and so pour’d 
Into loose ecstasies, that she is plac’d 
Above herself, music’s enthusiast.” 


Need the sequel of a long story be given? The human lutanist is too 
much for her; in vain she essays to match the trembling murmurs and 
full-mouth’d diapason of his strain— 


She fails, and failing, grieves, and grieving, dies. 
She dies; and leaves life the victor’s prize, 
Falli upon his lute ; O fit to have 

(That liv d so sweetly) dead, so sweet a grave! 


But no version, affirms Charles Lamb—who had not, however, seen the 
lusciously Keatsian one from which the above lines are extracted—none 
‘can at all compare for harmony and grace” with the blank verse of John 
Ford. His humane competitor, a fair-faced youth, whose study had 
busied many hours to perfect practice on his lute, could not 





* Black’s Life of Tasso. t Indicator, May 17, 1820, 
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—— run division with more art 
= ag his quaking instrument, than she 
e nightingale did with her various notes 
Reply to. 
Some time thus spent, the “ weli-shaped youth” grew at last into “a 
pretty anger,” that a bird, “whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or 
notes,” should vie with him for mastery. So, 


To end the controversy, in a rapture, 

Upon his instrument, he plays so swiftly, 

So many voluntaries, and so quick, 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 
Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

The bird (ordained to be 

Music’s first martyr) strove to imitate 

These several sounds; which when her warbling throat 
Failed in, for grief down dropt she on his lute 
And brake her heart.* 


The conqueror weeps at such a triumph, and resolves to break his lute, 
as “guilty of innocent blood.’”’—All this, Lamb not only pronounces “ as 
fine as anything in Beaumont and Fletcher,” but declares, with a genuine 
Lamb-like almost, that it “ almost equals the strife which it celebrates.” 

In the portrait Tallemant draws of Angélique Paulet—the Elise of 
the “ Grand Cyrus,” and a distinguished habituée of the Rambouillet 
circle, we find it stated, among other accomplishments and graces not a 
few, that she “ played the lute and sang better than any one else of the 
time. It is related that two nightingales were found, dead, on the brink 
of a fountain beside which she had spent the day in singing.”{ Voiture 
celebrates another instance, apparently, of the same musical miracle in 
the same melodious life : 


Dans le fond d’un bois antique, 
Un rossignol disputa 

Son wt re mi fu sol la 

Avec la belle Angélique. 

Mais le rossignol perdit 

Au doux son qu’elle épandit.§ 


So again the shepherd in Shenstone records 


How the nightingales labour the strain 
With the notes of his charmer to vie; 

How they vary their accents in vain, 
Repine at her triumphs, and die. || 


The metamorphosis of Philomela has not, after all, removed her so 
utterly from the sphere of human sympathies, strifes, and sorrows. 
_Milton’s allusions to her are frequent. ‘The blind old man compares 
himself to her, in the most impressive and pathetic of his preludes— 
as the wakeful bird 


Sings darkling, and, in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note. 





* Ford, The Lover’s Melancholy. 

t See his annotations on the “ Specimens” from Ford. 
Tallemant des Réaux, t. i.: Historiette de Mlle. Paulet. 
(Euvres de Voiture, t. ii. || Shenstone’s Pastoral Ballad, part iii. 
Paradise Lost, book iii. 
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In his exquisite picture of still Evening coming on, when Twilight 
icslldn Ser allege veer aes, te eeeiientinnpeaiions :” 


Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were:slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung; 
Silence was pleased.* 


The nuptial bower, too, of the first created spair chas ats.astendant nightin- 
gale : “the amorous bird of night sang spousal, and bade haste the evening 
star on his hill-top, to light the bridal lamp.” ‘The Tempter again, in 
his panoramic display of the kingdom of the world, and the glory of 
them, points out 
—the olive grove of Academe, 
Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 
Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long.t 


(Attic he calls her, ‘because Philomela’s sire was a'king of Athens.) One 
other passage on the nightingale we will cite from Milton—reserving the 
famous Penseroso apostrophe for a separate inquiry—and that shall be 
from the sonnet expressly addressed to her, beginning, 
‘O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy s 
Warblest at eve, tee all the «de s a still ; 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost fill, 
While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May. 
Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day .. . 
Portend success in love.$ 


All the excerpts we have given from Milton, be it observed in passing, 
represent the nightingale as most musical, none of them as most melan- 
choly. But.of that hereafter. 
Edmund Waller introduces the bird’s migratory custom into the eom- 
liment he pays Davenant on writing, while an exile in France, the open- 


ing books of his “ Gondibert :” 


Thus the wise nightingale that leaves her home, 
Her native wood, when storms and winter come, 
Pursuing constantly the cheerful spring, 

To foreign groves does her old music bring. || 


And in another complimentary address, ‘to Killigrew (om altering his play, 
‘“‘ Pandora,” from a tragedy into a comedy, save the mark!), Waller 
again tries ona nightingale simile. But listening to Waller after Milton 
is like listening to a pert London sparrow after the nightingale herself 
in forest aisles. So, to be quit of the chirping, we pass on. 

‘Some anti-Gallicans, uncompromising and systematic, will perhaps say 
that we do not mend matters much, if at all, ‘by crossing over to La 
Fontaine. ‘To‘him, ‘however, we next apply for illustrations. And ‘he 
supplies one forthwith, in his fable of the Peacock who complained to 
Juno about his voice. Do.eonsider what a miserable faculty for song you 
have given me, says the Peacock to his royal mistress: everybody is in 
raptures about my plumage and crest, everybody raves outright about my 





* Paradise Lost, book iv. + Tid. book viii. 
$} Paradise Regained, book iv. § Milton’s Sonnets, No. 1. 
|) Waller to Sir William Davenant, 1653. 
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development of tail, but everybody dislikes my style of articu- 


I 


lation, and as good as intimates that I really have no voiee at ‘all, or 
worse wane none, an out-and-out bad one. ‘And all thiswhile, that 
little 


the me is own sister to Piccolomini and Jenny Li 
—absolutely trills divinely in a dingy quaker sort of dress! 
Au lieu qu’un rossignol, chétive créature, 


Forme des sons aussi doux qu’éclatants, 
Est lui seul |’honneur du printemps.* 


In another fable the poet gives us.a dialogue between the transformed 
sisters, Philomela and Progne, after a thousand years’ separation, duri 
which the former has not revisited Thrace, the scene of her miseries an 
her metamorphosis,—whither, however, her swallow-tailed sister would 
fain allure her back, that she may cease to waste her sweetness on the 
desert air: 
——Eh quoi! cette musique, 
Pour ne chanter qu’aux animaux, 
Tout au plus @ quelque rustique ! 
Le désert est-il fait pour des talents si beaux ? 
Venez faire aux cités éclater leurs merveilles.f 


But Philoméle has had enough, thank you, sister, of city life, and prefers 
living in the country for good. Progne may forget, but she has a = 
memory, and quickens its pangs afresh ‘as often as ever she leans her 
breast against a thorn. There is another fable of La Fontaine’s,f in 
which she is made the prey of a kite, and offers in vain to ransom her 
life by a song. She will narrate the Thracian tragedy of her life, in 
melting recitative, if the kite will not make a ne of her. But the 
kite bethinks him, No song no supper—perverting into a coarse alter- 
native that conditional negative. e likes supper better than any- 
body’s singing, that’s flat. To have no supper, and yet a rossignol 
within reach, were preposterous; but it costs him nothing to have no 
song. Supper is therefore served, and the piéce de résistance is Philo» 
méle herself. 

Thomson pictures a “sorry sight” of this bird’s bewilderment and 
despair at coming home to a rifled nest : 


But let not chief the nightingale lament 

Her ruined care, too delicately framed 

To brook the harsh confinement of the cage. 
Oft when, returning with her loaded bill, 

The astonished mother ‘finds a vacant nest, 

By the hard hands of unrelenting clowns 
Robbed, to the ground the vain provision falls ; 
Her pinions ruffle, and, low-dropping, scarce 
Can bear the mourner to the poplar shade, 
Where all abandoned to despair she sings 

Her sorrows through the night ; and, on the bough 
Sole-sitting, still at every dying fall 

‘Takes up again her lamentable strain 

Of winding woe, till wide around the woods 
Sigh to her song, and with her wail resound. || 





* La Fontaine, Fables, 1. ii. 17. t Ibid.1. iii. 15. 
¢ Livre ix. 18. || The Seasons: Spring. 
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This picture is a copy, however, from one by Virgil in the Georgics, where 

moerens philemdla e heard lamenting, grcAhom. pie umbré, the loss of 

her young, guos durus arator has carried off from her nest, in their un- 

edged innocence,—and whose loss she flet noctem, bewails the livelong 

night,—et ma@stis late loca questibus implet, and makes the neighbour- 

hood ring, far and wide, with her accents of woe. There is a parallel 
too in the Autigone of Sophocles. 

Awhile before, Thomson had verified the observation of ornithologists, 
that “the nightingale sing? only when the female is sitting, leaving off 
directly the’young are hatched ; and during this period his song is constant 
both day and night. 


As thus the patient dam assiduous sits . . . 
Her sympathising lover takes his stand 

High on the opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious time away— 


which presents paterfamilias (actual or almost) in an exemplary attitude, 
appreciated no doubt with uttermost delight by his lady-bird wife.—In a 
later section, Thomson upholds the nightingale in his sober suit in pre- 
ference to the gayer-apparelled but less melodious birds of the torrid zone. 
It is the doctrine of compensation—the same doctrine enforced by Juno 
when she snubs the Peacock, in La Fontaine’s fable. For, argues the 
poet of the Seasons, in reference to the “ plumy nations” of South Ame- 
rica, if Nature bids them shine, 

Arrayed in all the beauteous beams of day, 

Yet, frugal still, she humbles them in song. 

Nor envy we the gaudy robes they lent 

Proud Montezuma’s realm, whose legions east 

A boundless radiance waving on the sun, 

While Philomel is ours ; while in our shades, 

Through the soft silence of the listening night, 

The sober-suited songstress trills her lay.t 


Nor in his Hymn of Praise does Thomson omit —_— by name to this 
sweetest of quiristers. “Ye woodlands all, awake: a bourdless song 
Burst from the groves; and when the restless day, 


Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 
Sweetest of birds! sweet Philomela, charm 
The listening shades, and teach the night His praise.” 


“Ten thousand warblers cheer the day,” sings Cowper, “and one the 
livelong night”{—not unmindful of Milton’s telling how “the smaller 
birds with songs solaced the woods” till even; “nor then the solemn 
nightingale ceased warbling, but all night tuned her soft lays.”§ ern 
rag is miscellaneous poems is one he addressed to this bird, “ whic 

the Author ‘heard sing on New Year's-day.” It was in 1792. “ You 
talk of primroses that you pulled on Candlemas-day,” he writes to a 
friend ; “ but what think you of me that heard a nightingale on New 
iviade Perhaps I am the only man in England who can boast of 


such fortune ; good, indeed, for if it were at all an omen it could not 








* Note by the poet’s namesake and commentator, Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson. 
The Seasons: Summer. } The Sofa. 
Paradise Lost, book vii. 
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be an unfavourable one.”* Horace Walpole, for one, must have envied 
Cowper—for Horace, with all his worldliness, had a genuine delight in 
two at least of Nature’s beauties—lilac-trees and nightingales. “I am 
very willing to leave London,” he writes, the first week in Mey * and 
pass half the week at Strawberry, where my two passions, lilacs and 
nightingales, are in full bloom. I spent Sunday as if it were Apollo’s 
birthday ; Gray and Mason were with me, and we listened to the nightin- 

les till one o’clock in the morning.”t—But the most familiar of Cow- 
per’s allusions to the bird is that stanza in his charming lines to Lady 
Throckmorton (Catharina), then Miss Stapleton, and quite as able (his 
verses would imply) to break the hearts of competing nightingales as 
ever was Angélique Paulet herself: 


The last evening ramble we made, 
Catharina, Maria, and I, 
Our progress was often delayed 
By the nightingale warbling nigh. 
We paused under many a tree, 
And much she was charmed with a tone, 
Less sweet to Maria and me 
Who so lately had witnessed her own. 


Only a year or two before his death, and amid his renewed activities in 
political strife, Charles Fox, it is pleasant to see, took a keener imterest 
than ever in nightingale notes. St. Anne’s-hill was a favoured resort of 
theirs, but it quite disturbed the statesman’s peace of mind if they were 
later in coming than usual. A letter to his travelling nephew in 1804 
has this P.S.—“ Nightingales not come yet [April 9], and it will be well 
if I do not quite miss hearing them this spring. . . . I have quite turned 
my mind to politics again, and am as eager as in former days. Pray re- 
member to inquire at what time Nightingales usually appear and sing 
where you are. Here, you know, it is about the 12th of this month ; 
and do the Spanish poets count them lively or melancholy ?”§ In April 
they come, but for a too brief sojourn—witness the authority of Words- 
worth’s son-in-law, himself a poet, and studious of nightingale’ notes : 


For after Ma 
These vernal melodies are almost dumb ; 
And seldom shall we hear in June 
These shy, inconstant, poets of the moon. || 


Many and many a time used Chateaubriand to linger in the more 
secluded parts of Kensington Gardens, with his secretary, M. de Mar- 
cellus, to listen to the nightingale (not much addicted to Kensington 
Gardens now). He had never od it, he said, in the American forests. 
‘* Dieu donna le rossignol 41’ Europe pour charmer des oreilles civilisées. "J 
By the way, does the nightingale sing in Scotland? If Ariosto is any 
authority, with his tale of ‘‘ Ginevra,” that does she, in notes with many 
a winding bout of linkéd sweetness long drawn out. “ Nor should the 
nightingale be left out in Ginevra’s bower,” writes Mr. Leigh Hunt, in 
his ideal book-map of Scotland, ‘for Ariosto has put it there, and there, 





* Cowper to Mr. Johnson, March 11, 1792. : 

t Walpole to George Montague, May 5, 1761. ; Catharina. 
Mem. and Correspondence of C. J. Fox, vol. iii. p, 247. 

| Quillinan’s Poems, p. 101. 

{ Chateaubriand et son Temps, 84-5. 











aceordingly, it is and has beew heard, let ornithology'say what it will; 
for what orni ist knows-so much of the nighti ot poet? We 
would have an inscription put on the spot— Here ighti sings, 


to what has been oes iene others.” ”’* Sinise 
From Ariosto's mn might a an 
oy “adiiaitin athdiending wth the essential oh of I Italian a 
ment. ‘Gongora.and Marini school cram the poor bird with concetti. 
Weconfine ourselves to one specimen from the former, thus Englished by 
Rebert. Southey : 


With such a grace that ni ings e bewails, 
That T suspect, so ex Waite iis note, 

An hundred thousand other nightingales 

. Within him, warble sorrow through his throat. 


(Marini’s expression of the same conceit is not quite so extravagant— 
ch’aver parea E mille voci e mille angelli in petto.) Goethe inserts 
a passage to this effect in Ottilie’s Diary: that everything which is per- 
fect in its kind, must pass out beyond and transcend its kind. It must 
be an inimitable something of another and higher nature. “In many of 
its tones the nightingale is only a bird; then it rises up above its class, 
and seems as if it would teach every feathered creature what singing 
really is.’’t 

has not much to say about the nightingale: one remember- 
able allusion, however, occurs in the wanderings of Thalaba, who, amid 
other sounds of “ distance-mellowed song from bowers of merriment,” and 
waterfall remote, and murmuring of the leafy groves, hears a bird-strain 
dearer than the rest— 


The single nightingale, 
Perch’d in the rosier by, so richly toned, 
That never from that most melodious bird, 
Singing a love-song to his brooding mate, 
id Thracian shepherd by the grave 
Of Orpheus hear a sweeter melody{— 


the Thracians alleging, according to Pausanias, that the nightingales 
which build their nests about the sepulchre of Orpheus, sing sweeter and 
louder than other nightingales. 

Wordsworth is rich and copious and in earnest in Philomelic literature: 


O Nightingale! thou surely art 

A creature of a “ fiery heart :’— 

These notes of thine—they pierce and pierce : 
Tumultuous harmony and fierce ! 

Thou sing’st as if the God of wine 

Had helped thee to a Valentine ; 

A song in mockery and despite 
Of shades, and dews, and alent night ; 
And steady bliss, and all the loves 

Now sleeping in these peaceful groves.§ 


Wordsworth wrote this somewhat novel, at any rate un-common-place, 





* The World of Books. t Goethe, Wabhlverwandtschaften, [X. 
t Thalaba, book vi. 21. § Wordsworth, Poems of the Imagination, [X. 
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interpretation of her strain, Ae says, at Town-end, Grasmere; but his 
widow, in a note of correction, says, at Coleorton, Sir George Beaumont’s 
place. In quite another mood is conceived hiv allusion to 


——that shy songstress, whose love-tale 

Might tempt ascend to descend, 

While hovering o’er the moonlight vale.* 
A sonnet. of his vindicates the nightingales of Richmond-hill against the 
alleged superiority of their relatives in Wallachia: 

Fame tells of groves—from England far awa 

Groves that inspire the Nightingale to trill fee 

And modulate, with subtle reach of skill 

Elsewhere unmatched, her ever-varying lay ; 


Such bold report I venture to gainsay ; 

For I have heard the quire of Richmond-bill 
Chanting, with indefatigable bill, 

Strains that recalled to, mind a distant day ; 
When, haply under shade of that same wood, 
And scarcely conscious of the dashing oars 

Plied steadily between those willowy shores, 
The sweet-souled Poet of the Seasons stood— 
Listening, and listening long, in rapturous mood, 
Ye heavenly Birds! to your Progenitors !} 


Philomel figures by name, too, in the same poet’s “ Morning Exercise,” 
and is introduced in “ The Solitary Reaper,” than whose thrilling under- 
song, all alone to herself, he says, “no nightingale did ever chant More 
welcome notes to weary bands Of travellers in some shady haunt, among 
Arabian sands.’ po ge ain in one of his Evening Voluntaries by the 
side of Rydal*Mere, he wistfully invokes her presence in that green vale, 
to him fairer than Tempe. 
Samuel Rogers, in one of his scenes in Italy, tells how 


the nightingale her op poured forth 
In such a torrent of heartfelt delight, 

So fast it flowed, her tongue so voluble, 

As if she thought her hearers would be gone 
Ere half was told.t 


Campbell tells how 
—the holy nightingale 
Winds up his long, long shakes of ecstasy, 
With notes that seem but the protracted sounds 
Of glassy runnels bubbling over rocks. 


Less graphically he elsewhere celebrates “the nightingale’s long trills 
and gushing eestasies of song.”|| Leigh Hunt designates her “ the bird that 
speaks delight Into the close ear of night.”"] The Ode to her by John 
Keats is one of the glories of modern song—enthusiastie in its homage to 
that light-winged Dryad of the trees, “singing of summer in full- 
throated ease.’ 





* Wordsworth, On the Power of Sound. 

t Ibid. Miscellaneous Sonnets, VI. 

} Italy, ‘‘‘The Felucca.” 
The Dead Eagle. 
Lines on the View from St. Leonard’s. 
Lines on the Birth of the Princess Alice. 













































Nightingale Notes. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird ! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn.* 


Shelley is another poet-laureate of this queen of song. He speaks of her 
“ heaven-taught tale,’ her “heaven-resounding minstrelsy,’’ the “ wine 
of her bright and liquid song.”+ He tells how she “ satiates the hungry 
dark with melody,” “ whose music was a storm of song.” He tells how, 
when evening was come, and the earth was all rest, “ and the beasts, and 
the birds, and the insects were drowned In an ocean of dreams without a 


sound,” 





Only overheard the sweet nightingale 

Eyer sang more sweet as the day might fail, 

And snatches of its Elysian chant 

Were mixed with the _taetl of the Sensitive Plant. § 


Cornwall iterates the compensation argument we have already 
illustrated from Thomson and La Fontaine: “ What’s perfect on poor 
earth ? Is not the bird At whose sweet song the forests ache with love, 
Shorn of all beauty ?”|| With Hood we hear “ in leafy shroud, The sweet 
and plaintive Sappho of the dell,”{{_ and “love to listen in the dark That 
tuneful elegy of Tereus’ wrong.”** Tennyson introduces the bulbul’s 
song, mingled of “ delight, life, anguish, death, immortal love,” ++ in the 
lemon-groves of good tn Alraschid. And in a strain more solemn, 


apostrophises her thus : 


Sweet bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
kings Eden through the budded quicks, 
O tell me where the senses mix, 

O tell me where the passions meet, 


Whence radiate: fierce extremes employ 
Thy spirits in the dusking leaf, 
And in the midmost heart of grief 
Thy passion clasps a secret joy.t{f 


So, Mrs. Browning describes the nightingale “ who singeth—Oh! she 
Jeans on thorny tree, And her poet-soul she flingeth Over pain to 
victory.”§§ But there is a fable of this lady’s poetising,—akin in cha- 
racter to the Strada, Ford, and Crashaw legend—and which is too short 
and sweet not to be quoted entire : 


Said a people to a poet-—“ Go out from among us straightway ! 
While we are thinking earthly things, thou singest of divine ; 
There’s a little fair brown nightingale, who, sitting in the gateway, 

Makes fitter music to our ears, than any song of thine !” 


The poet went out weeping—the nightingale ceased chanting ; 
** Now, wherefore, O thou nightingale, is all thy sweetness done ?” 
“TI cannot sing my earthly things, the heavenly poet wanting, 
Whose highest harmony includes the lowest under sun.” 








* Keats, Ode to a Nightingale. + Rosalind and Helen. 

~ The Woodman and the Nightingale. § The Sensitive Plant, part i. 

} Dramatic Fragments, 81. € Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, 32. 
Ibid. 33 tt Recollections of the Arabian Nights. 


tt In Memoriam, 87. §§ The Lost Bower. 














Nightingale Notes. 


The poet went out weeping,—and died abroad, bereft there— 
The bird flew to his grave and died amid a thousand wails ;— 


And when I last came by the place, I swear the music left there 
Was only of the poet’s song, and not the nightingale’s.* 


In her latest poem, again, Mrs. Browning speaks of “ the nightingales, 
Which pluck our heart across a garden-wall (When walking in the town), 
and carry it So high into the bowery almond-trees,” &c.t Se Meredith 
describes the method of the song—now a rising note—now sinking back 
in little broken rings 


Of warm song that spread and eddy— 
Now he picks up heart—and draws 
His great music, slow and steady, 
To a silver-centred pause. 


‘Madame Dudevant characterises this method when she says of the 
Bohemian peasant, whom Heaven may have made a musician, that he 
sings after the fashion of the nightingale, ‘‘ whose improvisation is endless, 
though the elements of her song be the same.”§ So, too, in his way, does 
Addison, in a letter of invitation to his future stepson, the Earl of Warwick, 
to come and hear a concert of music he (Joseph) has found out in a neigh- 
bouring wood (at Sandy-End)—which begins precisely at six in the even- 
ing, and consists of a blackbird, a thrush, a robin-redbreast, and a bullfinch., 
“ The whole is concluded by a nightingale, that has a much better voice 
than Mrs. Toft, and something of the Italian manner in her pe | 
In another of pseudonymous Owen Meredith’s poems, there is a simile o 


——a nightingale, mute at the sound of a lute 


That is swelling and breaking its heart with its strain. 
Waiting, besatilon, to die when the music is ended.4] 


In the same minstrel’s last (no, penultimate) volume, a lover's letter will 
have it that 
The nightingales sing—ah, too joyously ! 
Who says those birds are sad ?** 


But that is a question to be more explicitly put aud answered in a second 
and concluding section, which it shall have all to itself. 





* The Poet and the Bird: A Fable. ¢ Aurora Leigh, book vii. 


t An Evening in Tuscany. § Consuelo, ch. lvi. 
Addison to the Earl of Warwick, May 27, 1708. 
The Earl’s Return, XI. ** The Wanderer: “ A Love-Letter.” 
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GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON’S RUSSIAN JOURNAL.* 


Tne name of Sir Robert Thomas Wilson is alone a sufficient guarantee 
for the sterling value and historical importance of any work, a from 
all criticism. Few men, in his day, better opportunities of becoming 

uainted with the secret as well as the public history of the leading 
of ; and none was better qualified than he to put them 
on record for the information of posterity. It is, therefore, with the 
highest satisfaction that we hail the timely publication of his ‘‘ Narrative 
of the Invasion of Russia by Napoleon in 1812,” and the announcement 
that “there are‘ in the editor’s hands materials for a full memoir of 
his private and political ,as well as of his military life,”t which it is in- 
tended to publish hereafter. It is not too much to say that, as long as 
these documents remain in MS., the world will be deprived of the in- 
valuable testimony of one of the most intelligent, truthful, and honourable 
witnesses to a period of its history than which none was more eventful. 
In future, it will not be possible to study the story of the march to 
Moscow and the terrible retreat, apart from Sir Robert Wilson’s personal 
narrative, and we may safely venture to predict the same of the materials 
which are yet unpublished. 

It appears from Mr. Randolph’s introduction that “the fact of Sir 
Robert's Wilson’s employment in the mission to Constantinople in the 
year 1812, his presence and authorised action at S. Petersburg, and at 
the head-quarters of the Russian army through a large portion of the 
operations, his well-known military capacity and personal energy and in- 
telligence, and, finally, the celebrity of his previous writings, raised a 

neral expectation that he would be the historian of the campaign.” 

ndeed, as early as January, 1813, before the work was compiled, he was 
offered a thousand guineas for it by a chief London publisher. The offer 
was declined at the time for various reasons. ‘ I answered,” he wrote to 
England, in a private letter, dated at Plosk, on the Vistula, that “I was 
a public servant, and could not publish without the sanction of his Ma- 
jesty’s government, which I should not ask for, nor deem it expedient to 
make use of if granted. . . . The events of this campaign can never be 
traced by me for the public during my life; a variety of considerations 
imperatively forbids the communication of my view of the past.” Among 
these, it would seem “a principal one was that he had been in close per- 
sonal intimacy with the Emperor Alexander, highly trusted and honoured 
by him,” and “ the disclosure of facts and opinions, to which he could only 
have access through this confidence of a generous friendship, would 
have prejudicially affected the relations of the emperor with his great 
nobility.’ 

It caked till the year 1825 that Sir Robert revised and arranged his 





* Narrative of Events during the Invasion of Russia by Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and the Retreat of the French Army, 1812. By General Sir Robert Wilson, 
K.M.T., Baron of Austria, &c. &c., British Commissioner at the Head-quarters 
of the Russian Army. Edited by his nephew and son-in-law, the Rev. Herbert 
Randolph, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. London: John Murray, Albemarle- 
street. 1860. 

t+ Page xiv. I Page xv. 
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and cast them in their present form for posthumous publication ; 

now, after an interval of five-and-thirty-years, the narrative, so long 

kept from us for the best and wisest motives, comes to us with all the 

vigour and freshness of a work of yesterday. It was written, “at his 

points of mission, in camp, in quarters, or on battle-fields,” by his own 

pen, and it bears in every part the living impress of the memorable and 
moving scenes which it was designed to record, 

We do not propose im our present brief notice to analyse this book. 
The leading events of the campaign of 1812 are known to all; and it is 
not in the framework of Sir Robert’s work that its great value consists, 
but rather in the light which is everywhere thrown upon events imper- 
fectly understood and inaccurately reported hitherto. The eye-witness 
is seldom deceived himself; and, if he be a man of honour, he never de- 
ceives others. But the historian who is not an eye-witness of the eveuts 
which he records, though he may be free from all political and party 
bias, which is seldom the ease, is always tempted-——as Sir Henry Ellis 
tells us in his preface to his “Original Letters”—to degenerate into a 
mere writer of romance. One genuine original letter is worth half a 
chronicle ; and one page of such a journal as this is worth a volume of 
any historical compilation extant. 

We shall, A xen ool leave it to our readers to ascertain for themselves 
the manner and general matter of the book, assuring them, the while, 
that no library having the smallest pretensions to completeness ean be 
considered complete without it; and we shall present them with one or 
two extracts, which will enable them to see that we do not exaggerate 
its great importance as a strictly original work. 

Our first extract is a lengthy one, but it is of remarkable interest. It 
belongs to the period when Sir Robert Wilson joined the Russian army; 
and is an admirable illustration of the devotion of the whole Russian 
people, and their patriotic determination to give no quarter to the in- 
vader. It is encouraging, too, to see how mighty and irresistible is the 
will of a great people in times of national danger, and how they follow, 
at such crises, the guidance of their leaders only if they are prepared to 
lead them on to vietory or to destruction in repelling unprovoked ag- 
gression. Few, we think, will read the story of the ‘loyal rebels” 
without sympathising with them to the uttermost, and breathing a secret 
prayer that the spirit which has been roused in our own country in these 
perilous times, may be the fruitful seed of a like glorious spirit with those 
Russian patriots if ever England has to defend her shores against a 
foreign foe : 

When Sir Robert Wilson reached the Russian army he found the generals in 
open dissension with the commander-in-chief, General Soke for having already 
suffered the enemy to overrun so many provinces, and for not making any serious 
disposition to defend the line of the Dnieper. Some wished that General Be- 
ningsen should have the command, others Prince Bagrathion; and General 
Beningsen, fearing that he might be forced into the command by a military 
election when it was known that Smolensk was to be evacuated, left the army 
and withdrew several marches to the rear, that the emperor's orders for the 
appointment of a new chief might arrive during his absence. Before bis depar- 
ture for 8. Petersburg, however, it had been resolved to send to the emperor 
not only the request of the army “for a new chief,” but a declaration im the 
name of the army, “that if any order came from 5. Petersburg to suspend hos- 
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tilities, and treat the invaders as friends (which was apprehended to be the 
true motive of the movements, in deference to the policy of Count 
Romanzow), such an would be regarded as one which did not express his 
imperial majesty’s real sentiments and wishes, but had been extracted from his 
majesty under false representations or external control; and that the army 
would continue to mt a his pledge and pursue the contest till the invader 
was driven beyond the frontier.” Since the execution of such a commission 
ight expose a Russian officer to future punishment, and the conveyance of 
" unication. by a subject to the sovereign was calculated to pain and 
re offence, when no offence was proposed, it was communicated by a body of 
generals to Sir Robert Wilson, ‘‘that under the circumstances of bis known 
attachment to the emperor, and his imperial majesty’s ya well-known 
feelings towards him, no person was considered so properly qualified as himself 
to put the emperor in possession of the sentiments of the army; that his 
motives in accepting the mission could not be suspected; and that the channel 
was one which would best avoid trespass on personal respect, and prevent irri- 
tation from personal feelings being humiliated.” 

Sir Robert Wilson, after that deliberation which such a grave proposition re- 
quired, agreed tobe the bearer of the message, as far as the question of war 
and peace was: concerned; but agreed solely that he might mitigate the un- 
avoidable distress which the emperor must experience during the execution of 
such a commission. 

The dismissal of Count Romanzow was not made a sine gua non; but Sir 
Robert Wilson was directed to state “that his removal from the ministry could 
alone inspire full confidence in the imperial councils.” 

Sir t Wilson on his way deviated a few miles to inform Count Panin of 
the evacuation of Smolensk, the continued retreat of the army, and the probable 
arrival of the enemy in a few hours at his residence. The count had not the 
slightest suspicion of the danger, but immediately ordered off all his papers and 
valuable effects to Moscow, where they were shortly afterwards burnt in the 
conflagration of the city! Prudence itself was here in fault, for the French 
officer who commanded the detachment had the most positive orders from Na- 

n “to respect the count’s person, house, and property.” 

Sir Robert Wilson reached S. Petersburg on the 24th of August. The 
emperor was then at Abo,’ where he had gone with the English ambassador, 
Lord Cathcart, to meet the King of Sweden, and where those negotiations were 
concluded “ which rendered disposable the Russian army of Finland and secured 
the co-operation of a Swedish force, assuring Norway to Sweden under the 
guarantee of England, with one million sterling as stbeidy ;” which moreover 
held out to the king the prospect of ascending the throne of France, Alexander 
having declared in his presence “that he should consider it vacant in case of 
Napoleon’s overthrow,” and having replied to the king’s question, ‘To whom, 
then, would it be given?” with a pointed emphasis and accompanying inclina- 
tion of head,—“ Au plus vay | 

The information brought by Sir Robert Wilson as to the patriotic spirit, the 
brave conduct, and effective condition of the army produced a very beneficial 
effect; and Lord Cathcart, adverting to that arrival, wrote, “ Your arrival and 
conduct in the capital at this very critical moment has rendered important ser- 
viee :”” the fact being that so much alarm had then prevailed at S. Petersburg, 
that wl the archives and treasure of the state and palaces were packed up for 
removal. 

Of course the special communication with which Sir Robert Wilson had been 
c had been confided only to those whose interests and affections were 
identified with the interest and welfare of the emperor, and whose co-operation 
for the attainment of the object had been thought indispensable. 

The emperor arrived on the 3rd of pn at S. Petersburg, and Sir 
Robert Wilson was immediately honoured by a command to dine with him, as 


he had previously done several times with the empresses. His reception was of 





























a nature to inspire encouragement, and strengthen him in the execution of a 
purpose to which his word was committed, and on the success of which so many 
serious interests depended. 

When the dinner was over, the emperor withdrew with Sir Robert Wilson to 
his cabinet, where the conference commenced by Sir Robert Wilson glanci 
over the subject of his mission from Mr. Liston, the state of Turkey, the condi. 
tion and movements of Admiral Tchichagow’s army, and the details of the battle 
of Smolensk, The emperor, having satisfied himself on all these points, directed 
the conversation to the dissensions existing among the generals, observing that 
he had heard that the Hetman Platow had even said to General Barclay, on the 
evacuation of Smolensk, “You see I wear but a cloak; I will never put on 
again a Russian uniform, since it has become a di .”’ These expressions 
having been used in Sir Robert Wilson’s presence, he could not pretend igno- 
rance of them. The emperor then asked “ whether Sir Robert Wilson thought 
that Marshal Kutusow (who had been appointed commander-in-chief) would be 
able to restore subordination ?” 

Sir Robert Wilson observed that Marshal Kutusow, whom he had met going 
to the army, was fully aware of the temper in which he would find the army ; 
that he had thought it his duty to communicate to the marshal the facts with 
which he was acquainted, and that the marshal had conjured him to conceal 
nothing from his imperial majesty; that he, Sir Robert Wilson, had undertaken 
a charge which his affection and gratitude towards his majesty had made a duty 
under all circumstances; that in incurring the chance of displeasure, he was 
devoting himself to the emperor’s service, and for the protection of his dignity ; 
and then, entering at once into the matter (carefully avoiding the designation of 
individuals who might be regarded as leaders), he concluded by earnestly im- 

loring his majesty to bear in mind the perilous state of the empire, which might 
justify patriotic alarm, and which alarm, from the gravity of its cause, ex- 
tenuated a trespass on authority instigated by the purest motives, and intended 
for the permanent preservation of that authority itself; that the chiefs were 
rates Ry os the most affectionate attachment to the emperor and his family ; 
and if they were but assured that his majesty would no longer give his confl- 
dence to advisers whose policy they mistrusted, they would testify their alle- 
giance by exertions and sacrifices which would add splendour to the crown, and 
security to the throne under every adversity. 

During this exposition the emperor’s colour occasionally visited and left his 
cheek. When Sir Robert Wilson had terminated his appeal, there was a 
minute or two of pause, and his majesty drew towards the window, as if de- 
sirous of recovering an unembarrassed air before he replied. After a few 
struggles, however, he came up to Sir Robert Wilson, took him by the hand, 
and kissed him on the forehead and cheek, according to the Russian custom, 
“You are the only on,” then said his majesty, “from whom I could or 
would have heard such a communication. In the former war you proved your 
attachment towards me by your services, and you entitled yourself to my most 
intimate confidence ; but you must be aware that you have placed me in a very 
distressing position. Moi! souverain de la Russie !—to hear such things from 
any one! But the army is mistaken in Romanzow: he really has not advised 
submission to the Emperor Napoleon; and I have a great respect for him, since 
he is almost the only one who never asked me in his life for anything on his own 
account, whereas every one else in my service has always been seeking honours, 
wealth, or some private object for himself and connexions. I am unwilling to 
sacrifice him without cause; but come again to-morrow—I must collect my 
thoughts before I despatch you with an answer. 1 know the generals and 
officers about them well; they mean, I am satisfied, to do their duty, and I 
have no fears of their having any unavowed designs against my authority. But 
I am to be pitied, for I have few about me who have any sound education or 
fixed principles: my grandmother’s court vitiated the whole education of the 
empire, confining it to the acquisition of the French language, French frivolities 
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img. I have little, therefore, on which I can 

Fceut tut gee war to Gham, @ yeni, bub i 
you have said.” His majesty then embraced Sir Robert Wilson 

feeeaieget Ub ginty's ornmenta ohe temvwed thowek 
Wilson is majesty’s c w sub) 

mg, “Well! Monsieur Tatesdier dnoadin-t 

reflected i night the conversation of yester- 
have not done you injustice. You carry back to the army pledges 
my determination to contimue the war against Napoleon whilst a Frenchinan 
is in-arms ‘on this side the frontier. I will not desert my e ts, come 
what may. I will abide the worst. I am suniiy to vemose uy fenilly dato the 
interior, and undergo every sacrifice ; but I must mot give way on the point of 
choosing my own ministers : ¢hat concession might induce other demands, still 
more inconvenient and indecorous for me to grant. Count Romanzow shall not 
be the means of any disunion or difference—everything will be done thet can 
remove uneasiness on that head; but done so that 1 shall mot appear to give 
way to menace, or have to reproach myself for injustice. This is a case where 
much depends on the manner of doing it. Give mea little time—all will be 
satisfactorily arranged.” . . . . 

During the stay of Sir Robert Wilson at 8S. Petersburg, his imperial 
majesty continued to heap distinctions on him, as if anxious to make more mani- 
fest through him his sentiments and feelings towards the parties whom he had 
represented ; and when the emperor sanctioned his return, his majesty, with 
the greatest solemnity, declared upon his honour, and directed him to repeat in 
the most formal manner the declaration, that his majesty would not enter into 
or permit any negotiation with Napoleon as long as an armed Frenchman re- 
mained in the territories of Russia. His imperial majesty said “he would 
sooner let his beard grow to his waist, and eat potatoes in Siberia.” At the 
same time he specially authorised Sir Robert Wilson (who was to reside with the 
Russian army as British commissioner) to interpose, and intervene with all the 
power and influence he could exert, to protect the interests of the imperial crown 
in conformity with that pledge, whenever he saw any disposition or design to con- 
travene or prejudice them. 

Each of the empresses, who at that time took an active part in the transac- 
tions that were passing to sustain the emperor in his resolution against sub- 
scribing to a peace, severally communicated to Sir Robert Wilson her positive 
confidence in the emperor’s firm adherence to his word, and they directed him 
to give this their personal assurance to those influential chiefs of the army who 
had the honour of their confidence. (Pp. 111-119.) 


A very important feature in Sir Robert Wilson’s book is the light 
thrown upon the conduct of Kutusow, the Russian commander-in-chief, 
who was evidently the uawilling instrument of the defeat of Napoleon, 
and did everything in his power to favour his retreat. Whatever doubt 
we may have entertained hitherto, it is no longer possible to aveid the 
conviction that Kutusow was at heart a traitor to his country, as he was 
also in deeds as far as he dared. The following account of Napoleon’s 
mission to Kutusow shortly after the burning of Moscow, and of the 
means by which the proposed treachery was averted, is of the deepest 
interest, and forms the natural sequel to the account already quoted of 
Sir Robert Wilson’s interview with Alexander, and the charge given to 
him by the emperor on parting : 

There was a general suspicion that Kutusow did not wish to push the enemy 
to such extremity ; and a corresponding vigilance was cnnieal over his trans- 
actions. 

The English General [Sir Robert Wilson] had gone on the preceding eveni 
to Milaradowitch's bivecae, when early in the at at HS of the 4th of October & 
Cossack at speed brought him a summons from Beningsen, in ais own name 
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and in those of others, “to return instantly to head-quarters, as the marshal 
had agreed, not merely proposed, but actually agreed in a written note, to meet 
Lauriston at midnight beyond the Russian advanced posts.” 

Having communicated with Milaradowitch, the English General liasteried to 
—— whom he found with a dozen generals, anxiously awaiting his ar- 
Tiv , 

They afforded him proof that Kutusow, in answer to a ei amnenne made by 
Lauriston on behalf of Napoleon, had agreed to meet him this same night at a 
Station several miles from his most advanced videttes, on the road to Moscow, 
there to confer on the terms of a convention “for the immediate retreat of the 
whole invading army, from the territories of Russia, which convention was also 
to serve as the basis of a , to which it was to be the preliminary.” 

They added that Napoleon himself might be expected at the interview, as 
Lauriston had stated that he would be accompanied by a friend. They there- 
fore required from the English General that he would act as commissioner of the 
emperor under his delegated authority, and “as an English commissioner 
charged with the protection of the British and allied interests ;” adding the 
resolve of the chiefs, which would be sustained by the army, not to allow Kutu- 
sow to return and resume the command if once he quitted it for this midnight 
interview in the enemy’s camp. They declared that “they wished to avoid 
extreme measures, but that their minds were made up to dispossess the marshal 
of his authority if he should inflexibly persevere.” 

It was a critical commission to execute—perhaps more critical than the mis- 
sion to the emperor himself; but the English General felt that he had a duty to 

form from which he could not shrink with honour. 

The marshal, on seeing him enter, looked already embarrassed, but asked 
“whether he had brought any news from the advanced guard?” After some 
slight conversation on that subject, the English General intimated a wish to 
confer with the marshal alone. 

An officer or two present having withdrawn, the English General said that “he 
had returned to head-quarters in consequence of a report, an idle one he 
trusted, which had reached him that morning.” That “ it was, however, a mis- 
chievous report, causing much excitement and uneasiness ; and therefore that it 
was desirable at once to put an end, under the marshal’s own authority, to the 
scandal.” 

The marshal’s countenance confirmed the allegation; but the English General 
proceeded with as much courtesy as possible to communicate the rumour, and 
afford opportunity for the voluntary cancel of the arrangement, without any 
humiliating or irritating éclaircissement. 

The marshal was confused, but in a tone of some asperity replied that ‘‘ he 
was commander-in-chief of the army, and knew best what the interests confided 
to him required ; that it was true that he had agreed to give General Lauriston, 
at the request of the French emperor, an interview during that night, under the 
circumstances reported, in order to avoid notice, which might be accompanied 

with misrepresentation or misunderstanding of motives; that he should keep 
his engagement, hear the propositions which General Lauriston was empowered 
to offer, and determine his future proceedings according to their nature.” 

He then added that “he would admit that he already knew those propositions 
to be of a pacific character, and perhaps they might lead to an arrangement 
satisfactory and honourable for Russia.” 

The English General having patiently listened to all the explanations of the 
marshal, asked him “if such was his final determination?” He said “ Yes— 
irrevocable ;” and he expressed his hope that the English General would, on re- 
flection, acquiesce in its propriety ; and after taking into due consideration the 
state of the empire, and the fact that although the Russian army was becoming 
numerous, it was still far from being efficient in proportion, that he would in this 
instance suffer his affection for the emperor and Russia to prevail over his well- 
known hostile feelings to the Emperor of France. 

These last expressions were uttered in a very sarcastic tone, and he seemed 
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to think, or to desire, the conference terminated ; but the English General was 
equally tenacious of his purpose, and commenced his reply by assurance of his 
deep t at the discharge of a most painful duty which necessity imposed ; 
but he had no alternative—no means of evasion. 

He then reminded the marshal of the Emperor Alexander’s last words to 


himself, the marshal, on quitting S. Petersburg, relative to the rejection of a// 
iation whilst an armed Frenchman was in the country ; and of the renewal 


of that solemn to am oe English General, with rman to intervene 
when he saw pledge connecting interests endangered by any one, of 
whatsoever rank he might be. . 


He then said that “the time was now come when unfortunately his interven- 
tion, in conformity with that instruction, had become necessary.” 

That “ his, the marshal’s, project of meeting an enemy’s orien and envoy 
beyond his own advanced posts at midnight, was unheard of in the annals 
of war, except when illicit communications had been intended—-so illicit as 
not to admit of a third person being employed ; that the army would believe, 
and would be authorised to believe, that the marshal on quitting the Russian 
lines was about to make a treaty, or enter into some transaction with the 
enemy, in defiance and contravention of their emperor’s promises and orders ; 
that the interests of Russia and the honour of the Sepetaal army would be com- 
promised by any treaty, however speciously framed: that the destruction or 

itulation of the enemy was the only ‘point de mire’ which should be enter- 
tained by the marshal.” 

That “he had under his command already a hundred thousand men and up- 
wards, stationed on the enemy’s principal lines of communication, of which 
force there were thirty thousand horse, with seven hundred pieces of cannon, 
perfectly equipped; whilst the enemy’s army was scarcely equal in number, 
with a ruined cavalry and an inadequately horsed artillery, and both arms were 
daily becoming enfeebled from want of forage ; that the whole force was in 
dismay at the prospect of a retreat. through an exasperated and ruined country, 
with the hazards, difficulties, and terrors of an approaching wintry season. That 
under such circumstances the Russian generals and army (for he had been made 
angpenne with their feelings on the subject) might and would feel themselves 
under the terrible necessity of withdrawing his authority until the emperor’s 
decision could be known; and that he, the English General, would be obliged to 
despatch instantly couriers to Constantinople, to Lord Walpole at Vienna, to 
London, and 8. a ay communicating these proceedings, which intelli- 
gence would have the most injurious effect by spumieatidien succours in 
preparation, and breaking off the negotiations pe sae veh 

That Russia might now have the glory and advantage of redeeming Europe 
by the capture or annihilation of Napoleon and his army ; but, abusing this 
opportunity, that she herself im a short time would be replaced in her former 
jeopardy, and being justly abandoned by every friend, would be overwhelmed 
with discredit and cafe ch. 

The marshal manifesting increasing pertinacity, the English General left him 
for a moment to call into his presence Duke Alexander of Wiirtemberg, the 
emperor’s uncle ; the Duke of Oldenburg, brother-in-law to the emperor; and 
Prince Wolkonsky, aide-de-camp general to the emperor, who had just arrived 
from S. Petersburg with despatches, and who was to return the same evening : 
these personages had been previously selected to support the English tonne, Se 
remonstrance, as being most likely to exercise a salutary influence, and as being 
less liable to objeetion on the ground of subordination than any of the other 
chiefs under the marshal’s orders. 

The English General, on re-entering, stated that “he felt it right in a trans- 
action of such nitude to make another appeal to the marshal, and endeavour 
to change his resolve. He had therefore requested these personages, so imme- 
diately connected with the emperor and acquainted with his most intimate 
feelings, to co-operate with him, as he trusted they would, in pressing his views 
and entreaties.” 
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He then recapitulated at large, and as nearly as possible word for word, “ the 
admission of the marshal, his own remonstrances, and his declarations as to the 
course he must pursue.” 

The Duke of Wirtemberg with urbanity and tact expressed “his full confi- 
dence in the marshal’s loyalty, patriotism, and judgment; but recommended, 
under the considerations urged and the suspicious temper of the army, to which 
he could testify, that the marshal should annul the proposed interview out of 
the Russian camp, and invite General Lauriston to one at his own head-quarters, 
as a more becoming and less disquieting proceeding.” The Duke of Oldenburg 
followed, and concurred. Prince Wolkonsky, resting his arguments chiefly on 
his knowledge of the emperor’s determination to carry out the pledge he had 
made, and which he had renewed in the proclamation published after the capture 
of Moscow, also recommended revocation of the appointment with Lauriston. 

The marshal, after much controversy and an expression of dissent which 
however softened by phrases, conveyed strong disapprobation of the proposed 
counteraction of his measure, began to give way, but still argued the impossi- 
bility of breaking an arrangement to which his signature was affixed. The 
English General answered, “that it was better to break than keep such a pro- 
mise ; that in breaking it he committed no public wrong, whilst in keeping it 
he would render inevitable many and grave mischiefs.” 

At length the marshal submitted, and a note was despatched to General 
Lauriston advising that “‘the marshal was unable to keep the appointment 
made, and inviting him to the marshal’s head-quarters at ten that same night.” 

General Lauriston wrote an urgent request that “the marshal would adhere 
to his original rendezvous, as the deviation would cause much disappointment 
and inconvenience ;” but on the marshal’s reply “that circumstances did not 
permit his acquiescence in that wish,” General Lauriston understood that some 
‘unforeseen and insurmountable obstacle, which the marshal could not control, 
had arisen. 

On the arrival of General Lauriston, about eleven at night, and blindfolded, 
he was ushered into the marshal’s hut, and introdaced to a circle of Russian 
generals and the English General by name ; when, as General Lauriston after- 
wards said, ‘‘ he immediately comprehended from what quarter the obstacle had 
come to the execution of the original agreement.” 

After some general conversation every one withdrew,‘and left the marshal and 
the envoy together, who before his departure placed a letter from Napoleon for 
the Emperor Alexander in the marshal’s hands: a fact which the marshal did 
not communicate, but which he acknowledged when he found that the delivery 
had been seen. 

In the relation given by the marshal of such parts of the conversation as he 
judged it expedient to make public, he stated that “‘ Lauriston had at first com- 
plained of the barbarity of the Russians to the French,” to which he, the 
marshal, had replied, as he said, that “he could not civilise a nation in three 
months who regarded the enemy as worse than a marauding force of Tartars 
under Gingis Khan.” Lauriston answered, “ But there is at least some differ- 
ence.” ‘‘{here may be,” returned the marshal, “but none in the eyes of the 
people; and I can only be responsible for the conduct of my troops.” 

Lauriston had no complaint to make —— them ; but adverting to an 
armistice, said, ‘ Nature herself would in a short time oblige it.” The marshal 
told him that “he had no authority on that head.” Returning again to the 
subject of the armistice, Lauriston continued, “ You must not think we wish it 
because our affairs are desperate. Our two armies are nearly equal in force. 
You are, it is true, nearer your supplies and reinforcements than we are, but we 
also receive reinforcements. Porkings you have heard that our affairs are dis- 
astrous in Spain?” “TJ have,” said the marshal, “from Sir Robert Wilson, 
whom you just saw leave me, and with whom I have daily interviews.” 

“General Wilson may have reasons to exaggerate our reverses. We have, 
indeed, received a check by the bétise of Marshal Marmont, and Madrid, en 
attendant, is occupied by the English, but they will soon be driven out; every- 
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Infinitude. 


will be retrieved in that country by the immense force marching thither.” 
denied mi Feltartn Stakeny, al diag Se 


the 
act of the governour’s, adding, “It is so much at variance with the French 


if we take London we shall not fire it.” 


In about an hour Lauriston withdrew. 


‘We cannot conclude without expressing our admiration of the careful 


and scholar-like way in which this work has been edited by Mr. Ran- 
dolph. The remainder of his uncle’s MSS. are safe in his.hands, and 
they will not be the less welcome because they will be given to the world 


one who has an affectionate remembrance of the man and appreciation 
his private character, as well as that veneration for the hero and re- 


spect for his public conduct, in which we are also able to share. 











INFINITUDE. 
(FROM SCHILLER.) 


By W. Cuaries Kent. 


I. 
Wuene God’s omnific mandate worlds from chaos drew to light, 
Through viewless space, on lightning wings my spirit winged her flight, 
Yearning yet to reach the shore 
Where th’ eternal billows roar, 
Where the breath of life no longer can in ether find a place, 
Where creation’s awful verge denotes the boundary of space. 


Il, 
Around me stars of deathless youth in countless swarms emerge, 
A thousand years twixt wave and wave, in myriad shoals they surge— 
In their ceaseless ebb and flow 
Towards the mystic strand they go: 
- emp onwards thus—I gaze at length the trackless heavens around, 
ere no solitary star gilds more the silent depths profound. 


III. 
Beyond the pomps and glories of these teeming floods of light 
My soul’s atenien pinions steer to ell nought flight : 
As through heaven her eyes turn back 
Mist-like dims the vanquish’d track— 
But far on new systems glitter like the river foam to view, 
As the wanderer’s footsteps traverse like a thought the holy blue. 


IV. 
Lo! ’mid the dreadly solitude a pilgrim form I see 
Swift gliding towns me—“ Traveller, halt! say whither dost thou flee ?” 
“T seek that final coast 
Where the universe is lost, 
Where the breath of life no longer can in ether find a place, 
Where creation’s awful verge denotes the boundary of space.” 


v. 
“Then Pause! thou sailest vainly—an Infinitude behold!” 
“Then Pause! thou sailest vainly—sce another there unrolled! 
Meekly droop thy plumage soaring, 
Bend Eagle-thought adoring : 
ing Voyager, behold how wild thy Phantasie in this— 
That all space’ s but one shoreless, boundless, fathomless abyss!” 
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EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


PART THE FIFTH, 


I. 
LIFE AT CASTLE MARLING. 


Isaset had been in her new home about ten days when Lord and Lady 
Mount Severn arrived at Castle Marling. Which was not a castle, you 
may as well be told, but only the name of a town, nearly contiguous to 
which was their residence, a small estate. Lord Mount Severn welcomed 
Isabel: Lady Mount Severn, also, after a fashion; but her manner was 
so repellant, so insolently patronising, that it brought the indignant 
Crimson to the cheeks of Isabel. And, if this was the case at the first 
meeting, what do you suppose it must have been as time went on? 
Galling slights, petty vexations, chilling annoyances were put upon her, 
trying her powers of endurance to the very length of their tether : she 
would wring her hands when alone, and passionately wish that she could 
find another refuge. 

Lady Mount Severn lived but in admiration, and she gathered around 
her those who would offer its incense. She carried her flirtations to the 
very verge of propriety: no further: there existed not a woman less 
likely to forget herself, or peril her fair fame, than Emma, Countess of 
Mount Severn; and no woman was more scornfully unforgiving to those 
who did forget themselves. She was the very essence of envy, of selfish- 
ness : she had never been known to invite a young and attractive woman 
to her house; she would as soon have invited a leper: and now you can 
understand her wrath, when she heard that Isabel Vane was to be her 
permanent inmate; Isabel, with her many charms, her youth, and her 
unusual beauty. At Christmas some visitors were down ; mostly young 
men, and they were not wary enough to dissemble the fact, that the 

oung beauty was a far greater attraction than the exacting countess. 

hen broke forth, beyond bounds, her passion, and in a certain private 
scene, when she forgot all but passion, and lost sight of the proprieties 
of life, Isabel was told that she was a hated intruder, her presence only 
suffered because there was no help for it. 

The earl and countess had two children, both boys, and in February, 
the younger one, always a delicate child, died. This somewhat altered 
their plans. Instead of proceeding to London after Easter, as had been 
decided upon, they would not go till May. ‘The earl had passed 
of the winter at Mount Severn, looking after the repairs and renovations 
that were being made there. In March he went to Paris, full of grief 
for the loss of his boy; far greater grief than was experienced by Lady 
Mount Severn. 

April approached, and with it Easter. To the unconcealed dismay of 
Lady Mount Severn, her grandmother, Mrs. Levison, wrote her word 
that she required change, and should pass Easter with her at Castle 
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Marling. Lady Mount Severn would have given her diamonds to have 
got out of it, but there was no —— : diamonds that were once Isabel’s ; 
at least, what Isabel had worn. On the Monday in Passion Week the 
old lady arrived; and, with her, Francis Levison. They had no other 

Things went on pretty smoothly till Good Friday, but it was a de- 
ceitful calm: my lady’s jealousy was smouldering, for Captain Levison’s 
attentions to Isabel were driving her wild. At Christmas, when he had 
spent three weeks there, his admiration had been open enough, but it was 
more so now. Better from any one else could Mount Severn have 
borne this, than from Francis Levison : she had. suffered the young 
Guardsman, cousin though he was, to grow rather dear; dangerously 
dear it might have become had she been a less cautious woman. More 
welcome to her that all the world, rather than he, had given their admi- 
ration to Isabel. Why did she have him there, throwing him into 
Isabel’s companionship, as she had done the previous year an London ? 
ria the reader. It is more than I can tell : why do people do foolish 

gs! 

On Good Friday afternoon, Isabel strolled out with little William 
Vane: Captain Levison joined them, and they never came in till nearly 
dinner-time, when the three entered together. Lady Mount Severn 
doing penance all the time, and nursing her rage against Isabel, for Mrs. 
Levison kept her in-doors. There was barely time to dress for dinner, 
and Isabel went straight to her room. Her dress was off, her dressing- 

wn on, Marvel was busy with her hair, and William chattering at her 

ee, when the door was flung open, and my lady entered. 

“Where have you been?” demanded she, shaking with passion. 
Isabel knew the signs. 

** Strolling about in the shrubberies and grounds,” answered Isabel. 

** How dare you so disgrace yourself ?” 

“I do not understand you,” said Isabel, her heart beginning to beat 
unpleasantly. ‘ Marvel, you are pulling my hair.” 

hen women, liable to intemperate fits of passion, give the reins to 

them, they neither know nor care what they say. Lady Mount Severn 

aay into a torrent of reproach and abuse, most la and unjusti- 
able. 

“Is it not sufficient that you are allowed an asylum in my house, but 
you must also disgrace it ? Three hours have you been hiding yourself 
with Francis Levison! You have done nothing but flirt with him from 
the moment he came; you did nothing else at Christmas.” 

The attack was longer and broader, but that was the substance of it, 
and Isabel was goaded to resistance, to anger little less great than that 
of the countess. This!—and before her attendant! .She, an earl’s 
daughter, so much better born than Emma Mount Severn, to be thus in- 
sultingly accused in the other’s mad jealousy. Isabel tossed her hair 
from the hands of Marvel, rose up, and confronted the countess, con- 
straining her voice to calmness. 

“I do not flirt,” she said ; “I have never flirted. I leave that’’—and 
she could not wholly suppress in tone the scorn she felt—“ to married 
women: though it seems to me that it is a fault less venial in them, than 
in single ones. There is but one inmate of this house who flirts, so 
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far as I have seen since I have lived in it: is it you, or I, Lady Mount 
Severn ?” 

The home truth told on her ladyship. She turned white with 
forgot her manners, and, raising her right hand, struck Isabel a stinging 
blow upon the left cheek. Confused and terrified, Isabel stood in pain, 
and before she could speak or act, my lady’s left hand was raised to the 
other cheek, and a blow left on that. Lady Isabel shivered as with 
a sudden chill, and cried out, a sharp, quick cry; covered her outraged 
face and sank down upon the dressing-chair, Marvel threw up her 
hands in dismay, and William Vane could not have burst into a louder 
roar had he been beaten himself. The boy—he was of a sensitive nature 
—was frightened. 

My good reader, are you of the inexperienced ones who borrow notions 
of “ fashionable life” from the novels got at Mudie’s library, mci their 
high-flown contents for gospel, and religiously believing that lords and 
ladies live upon stilts, speak, eat, move, breathe, by the rules of good 
breeding only? Are you under the delusion—too many are—that the 
days of dukes and duchesses are spent discussing “ pictures, tastes, 
Shakspeare, and the musical glasses ?”—that they are strung on polite 
wires of silver, and can’t get off the hinges, never giving vent to angry 
tempers, to words unorthodox, as common-place mortals do? ‘That will 
come to pass when the Great Creator shall see fit to send men into the 
world freed from baneful tempers, evil passions, from the sins bequeathed 
by the fall of Adam. 

Lady Mount Severn finished up the scene by boxing William for his 
noise, jerked him out of the room, and told him he was a monkey. 

Isabel Vane lay through the livelong night, weeping tears of anguish 
and indignation. She could not remain at Castle Marling: who would, 
after so great an outrage?—yet, where was she to go? Fifty times in 
the course of the night did she wish that she was laid beside her father ; 
for her feelings obtained the mastery of her reason: in her calm moments 
she would have shrunk from the idea of death, as the young and healthy 
must do. Various schemes crossed her brain: that she would take flight 
to France, and lay her case before Lord Mount Severn; that she would 
beg an asylum with old Mrs. Levison; that she would find out Mason, 
and live with her: daylight rejected them all. She had not flirted with 
Captain Levison, but she had received his attention, and suffered his 
admiration: a woman never flirts where she loves; and it had come 
to love, or something very near it, in Isabel’s heart. 

She rose on the Saturday morning, weak and languid, the effects of 
the night of grief, and Marvel brought her breakfast up. William Vane 
stole into her room afterwards: he was attached to her in a remarkable 
degree. 

“‘Mamma’s going out,” he exclaimed in the course of the morning. 
*¢ Look, Isabel.” 

Isabel went to the window. Lady Mount Severn was in the pony 
carriage, Francis Levison driving. 

“‘ We can go down now, Isabel. Nobody will be there.’ 

She assented, and went down with William. But scarcely were they 
in the drawing-room when a servant entered with a card on a salver. 

“A gentleman, my lady, wishes to see you.” 
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“To see me?” returned Isabel, in surprise. “Or Lady Mount 
Severn ?” 

“ He asked for you, my ~ oH 

She took up the card. “Mr. Carlyle.” “Oh!” she uttered, im a 
tone of joyful surprise, “show him in.” 

It is curious, nay, appalling, to trace the thread in a human life; how 
the most trivial eee ae 
ing forth happiness or misery, weal or woe. Mr, Carlyle’s, 
euneiling from one part of En to the other, was arrested by 
illness at Castle Marling: grave illness it appeared to be, inducing fears 
of death. He had not, as the phrase goes, settled his affairs; aud Mr. 
Carlyle was telegraphed for in haste, to make his will, and for other 
private matters. A very simple oceurrence it appeared to Mr. Carlyle, 
this journey, and yet it was destined to lead to events that would end only 
with his own life. 

Mr. Carlyle entered, unafiected and gentlemanly as ever, with his noble 
form, his attractive face, and his drooping eyelids. She advanced to meet 
him, holding out her hand, her countenance betraying her pleasure. 
“This is indeed unexpected,” she exclaimed. ‘ How very pleased I am 
to see you.” 

“ Business brought me yesterday to Castle Marling. I eould not 
seen again without calling on you. I hear that Lerd Mount Severn 
18 t.” 

“ He is in France,” she rejoined. ‘I said we should be sure to meet 
soon again: do you remember, Mr. Carlyle? You-——”’ 

Isabel suddenly stopped, for with the word “ remember,” she also re- 
membered something—the hundred-pound note ; and what she was saying 
faltered on her tongue. Confused indeed grew she, for alas! she had 
changed and partly spent it. How was it possible to ask Lady Mount 
Severn for money? and the earl was nearly always away. Mr. Carlyle 
saw her embarrassment: though he may not have detected its cause. 

“‘ What a fine boy!” exclaimed he, looking at the child. 

“ Tt is Lord Vane,” said Isabel. 

“A truthful, earnest spirit, 1 am sure,” he continued, gazing at his 
open countenance. ‘ How old are you, my little man?” 

“ 7 am six, sir; and my brother was four.” 

Isabel bent over the child; an exeuse to cover her perplexity. “ You 
do not know this gentleman, William, It is Mr. Carlyle, and he has 
been very kind to me.” 

The little lord turned his thoughtful eyes on Mr. Carlyle, apparently 
studying his countenanee. “I shall like you, sir, if you are kind to 
Isabel. Are you kind to her ?” 

“Very, very kind,” murmured Lady Isabel, leaving William and 
turning to Mr. Carlyle, but not looking at him. “I don’t know what 
a say ; I ought to thank you: I did not intend to use the—-to use it—~ 

I—I—” 

“ Hush!’ he interrupted, laughing at her confusion; “I do not 
know what you are talking of. Ihave a great misfortune to break to 
you, Lady Isabel.” 

She lifted her eyes and her glowing cheeks, somewhat aroused from 
her own thoughts. 
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“ Two of your fish are dead. The gold anes.’’ 

“ Are they 2” 

“T believe it was the frost killed them; I don’t know what else it 
could have been. You may remember those bitter days we had in 
January: they died then.” 

“You are very good to take care of them, all this while. How is 
East Lynne looking? Dear East Lynne! Is it occupied ?” 

“Not yet. I have spent some money upon it, and it repays the 
outlay.” 

The excitement of his arrival had worn off, and she was 
hernelt ognin pale and sad: he could not help observing that she was 
c 


“ ] cannot expect to look so well at Castle Marling as I did at Bast 
Lynne,” she answered. 

“JT trust it is a happy home to you?” said Mr, Carlyle, speaking 
upon impulse. 

She glanced up at him, a look that he would never forget: it cer- 
tainly told of despair. ‘ No,” she said, shaking her head, “it is a 
miserable home, and I cannot remain in it, I have been awake all 
night, thinking where I can go, but I cannot tell. I have not a friend 
in the wide world.” 

Never let people talk secrets before children, for be assured that they 
comprehend a vast deal more than is expedient ; the saying that “ Little 

itchers have great ears” is wonderfully true. Lord Vane held up his 
a to Mr. Carlyle : 

“Tsabel told me this morning that she should go away from us, 
Shall I tell you why? Mamma beat her yesterday when she was 
angry.” 

“ Be quiet, William !” interrupted Lady Isabel, her face im a flame. 

‘“‘Two great slaps upon her cheeks,” continued the young viscount ; 
‘and Isabel cried so, and I screamed, and then mamma hit me. But 
boys are made to be hit: nurse says so. Marvel came into the nursery 
when we were at tea, and told nurse about it, She says Isabel’s too 
good-looking, and that’s why mamma-——” 

Isabel stopped the child’s tongue, rang a peal on the bell, and mar- 
shalled him to the door: despatching him to the nursery by the servant 
who answered it. 

Mr. Carlyle’s eyes were full of indignant sympathy, ‘Can this be 
true P” he asked, in a low tone, when she returned to him, ‘ You do, 
indeed, want a friend,” 

“TI must bear my lot,” she replied, obeying the impulse which 
prompted her to confide in Mr, Carlyle. ‘ At least till Lord Mount 
Severn returns.” 

“ And then ?” 

“T really do not know,” she said, the rebellious tears rising faster 
than she could choke them down. “He has no other home to offer 
me ;* but with Lady Mount Severn I cannot and will not remain, She 
would break my heart, as she has already well-nigh broken my spirit, 
I have not deserved it of her, Mr. Carlyle.” 

“No, I am sure you have not,” he warmly answered, “I wigh I 
eould help you! What can I do?” 
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“You can do nothing,” she said. ‘‘ What can any one do ?” 

“IT wish, I wish I could help you!” he repeated. “ East Lynne was 
not, take it for all in all, a pleasant home to you, but it seems you 
changed for the worse when you left it.” 

‘Not a pleasant home!” she echoed, its reminiscences appearing de- 
lightful in that moment, for it must be remembered that all things are 
estimated by comparison. ‘Indeed it was: I may never have so 

leasant a one again. Oh, Mr. Carlyle, do not disparage East Lynne 
tome! Would I could awake, and find the last few months but a 
hideous dream !—that I could find my dear father alive again !—that 
we were still living peacefully at East Lynne! It would be a very Eden 
to me now.” 

What was Mr. Carlyle about to say? What emotion was it that 
agitated his countenance, impeded his breath, and dyed his face blood- 
red? His better genius was surely not watching over him, or those 
words had never been spoken. 

“There is but one way,” he began, taking her hand and nervously 
playing with it, probably unconscious that he did so; “only one way in 
which you re return to East Lynne. And that way I may not 

sume, perhaps, to point it out.” 
PM She looked at him, and waited for an explanation. 

“If my words offend you, Lady Isabel, check them, as their presump- 
tion deserves, and pardon me. May I—dare I—offer you to return to 
East Lynne as its mistress ?” 

She did not comprehend him in the slightest degree ; the drift of his 
meaning never dawned upon her. “ Return to East Lynne as its mis- 
tress ?” she repeated, in bewilderment. 

“ And as my wife.” 

No possibility of misunderstanding him now, and the shock and sur- 
prise were great. She had stood there by Mr. Carlyle’s side, conversing 
confidentially with him, esteeming him greatly, feeling as if he were her 
truest friend on earth, clinging to him in her heart as to a powerful 
haven of refuge, loving him almost as she would love a brother, suffering 
her hand to remain in his. But to be his wife !—the idea had never 

resented itself to her in any shape until this moment, and her mind’s 
First emotion was one of entire opposition, her first movement to express 
it, as she essayed to withdraw herself aud her hand away from him. 

But not so; Mr. Carlyle did not suffer it. He not only retained that 
hand, but took the other also, and spoke, now the ice was broken, eloquent 
words of love. Not unmeaning phrases of rhapsody, about hearts and 
darts and dying for her, like somebody else might have given utterance 
to, but earnest-hearted words of deep tenderness, calculated to win upon 
the mind’s good sense, us well as upon the ear and heart: and, it may be, 
that had her imagination not been filled up with that “ somebody else,” 
she would have said Yes there and then. 

They were suddenly interrupted. Lady Mount Severn entered, and 
took in the scene at a glance: Mr. Carlyle’s bent attitude of devotion, 
his imprisonment of the hands, and Isabel’s perplexed and blushing coun- 
tenance. She threw up her head and her little inquisitive nose, and 
stopped short on the carpet : her freezing looks demanding an explanation, 
as plainly as looks can do it. Mr. Carlyle turned to her, and, by way of 
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sparing Isabel, proceeded to introduce himself. Isabel had just presence 
of mind left to name her : “ Lady Mount Severn.” 

“Tam sorry-that Lord Mount Severn should be absent, to whom I 
have the honour of being known,” he said. ‘I am Mr. Carlyle.” 

‘‘T have heard of you,” replied her ladyship, scanning his good looks, 
and feeling cross that his homage should be given where she saw it was 
given, “ but I had not heard that you and Lady Isabel Vane were on 
the extraordinary terms of intimacy that—that——” 

“‘ Madam,” he interrupted, as he handed a chair to her ladyship and 
took another himself, ‘we have never yet been on terms of extraordin 
intimacy. I was begging the Lady Isabel to grant that we might Nhe 
was asking her to become my wife.” 

The avowal was as a shower of incense to the countess, and her ill 
humour melted into sunshine. It was a solution to her great difficulty, 
a loophole by which she might get rid of her béte noire, the hated Isabel. 
A flush of gratification lighted ber face, and she became full of graeious- 
ness to Mr. Carlyle. : 

“How very grateful Isabel must feel to you,” quoth she. “I speak 
openly, Mr. Carlyle, because I know that you were cognisant of the un- 
protected state in which she was left by the earl’s improvidence, putting 
marriage for her, at any rate a high marriage, nearly out of the question. 
East Lynne is a beautiful place, 1 have heard.” 

“For its size: it is not large,” replied Mr. Carlyle, as he rose: for 
Isabel had also risen and was coming forward, 

“And pray what is Lady Isabel’s answer ?” quickly asked the countess, 
turning to her. 

Not to her did Isabel condescend to give an answer, but she approached 
Mr. Carlyle, and spoke in a low tone. 

** Will you give me a few hours for consideration ?” 

“Tam only too happy that you should accord it consideration, for it 
speaks to me of hope,” was his reply, as he opened the door for her to 
pass out. “I will be here again this afternoon.”’ 

It was a perplexing debate that, Lady Isabel held with herself in the 
solitude of her chamber, whilst Mr. Carlyle touched upon ways and means 
to Lady Mount Severn. Isabel was little more than a child, and as a 
child she reasoned, looking neither far nor deep: the shallow, palpable 
aspect of affairs alone presenting itself to her view, That Mr. Carlyle 
was not of rank equal to her own, she scarcely remembered: East Lynne 
seemed a very fair settlement in life, and in point of size, beauty, and 
importance, it was superior to the home she was now in, She forgot that 
her position at East Lynne as Mr. Carlyle’s wife, would not be what it 
had been as Lord Mount Severn’s daughter; she forgot that she would 
be tied to a quiet home, shut out from the great world, the pomps and 
vanities to which she was born. She liked Mr. Carlyle much, she liked 
to be with him, she experienced pleasure in conversing with himg in 
short, but for that other ill-omened fancy which had crept over her, there 
would have been a danger of her falling in love with Mr, Carlyle. And 
oh ! to be removed for ever from the bitter dependence on Lady Mount 
a ae ete Lynne would in truth, after that, seem what she had called 
it, Eden. 

“So far it looks favourable,” mentally exclaimed poor Isabel, * but 
May—vov. CXx1X. NO. CCCCLXXIII. H 
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there is the other side of the-question. It 1s not only ‘that I do not love 
Mr. Carlyle, but I fear Ido love, or very nearly love, Francis ‘Levison. 
I wish he would ask me ‘to be this wife!—or ‘that I had never seen 


him.” 
Isabel’s solil ‘was cee er by the entrance of Mrs. Levison and 
the countess. "What the latter said to the old lady to win her to the 


cause, was best known to herself, “ she _ eloquent init. “They _ 
used ible argument to induce to accept Mr. Carlyle: the 
old lady ws she had never been introduced to any one dune 80 
much taken with (and Mrs. Levison was incapable of asserting what was 
not true); that he was worth a dozen empty-headed men of the great 
world. 

Isabel listened, now swayed one way, now the other, and when after- 
noon came, her head was aching with perplexity. The stumbling-block 
that she could not get over was Francis Levison. She saw Mr. Carlyle’s 
— from her window, and went down to the drawing-room, not in 

e least knowing what her answer was to be: a shadowy idea was pre- 
senting itself that she would ask him for longer time, and write her 
answer. 

In the drawing-room was Francis Levison, and her heart beat wildly : 
which said beating might have convinced her that she ought not to marry 
another. 

“* Where have*you been hiding yourself?” cried he. “Did you hear 
of our mishap with the pony carriage ?” 

“* No,” was her answer. 

“T was driving Emma into town. The pony took fright, kieked, 
plunged, and went down upon his knees: she took fright in her turn, got 
out, and walked back. So I gave the brute some chastisement and a 
race, and brought him ‘to the stables, getting home in time to be intro- 
duced to Mr. ‘Carlyle. He seems an out-and-out good fellow, Isabel, and 
I congratulate you.” 

“What!” she uttered. 

“Don’t start. We are all in the family, and my lady told me: I 
won't betray it abroad. She says East Lynne is a place to be coveted : 
I wish you Reneinans Isabel.” 

“Thank you,” she returned, in a sarcastic tone, though her throat 
beat and her lips quivered. “‘ You are premature in your congratulations, 
Captain Levison.”’ 

“AmI? Keep my good wishes, then, till the right man eomes. I 
am beyond the pale myself, and dare not think of entering the happy 
state,” he added, im a pointed tone. “I have indulged dreams of it, like 
others, but I cannot afford to indulge them seriously: a poor man, with 
uncertain prospects, can only play the butterfly, perhaps to his life’s end.” 

He quitted the room as he spoke. It was impossible for Isabel to mis- 
understand him, but a feeling shot across her mind, for the first time, 
that he was false and heartless. One of the servants appeared, showing 
in Mr. Carlyle: nothing false or heartless about Aim. He closed the 
door, and approached her, but she did not speak, and her lips were white 
and trembling. Mr. Carlyle waited. 

“ Well ?” he said, at length, in a gentle tone. “‘ Have you deeided to 


grant my prayer ?” 
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‘«¥es. But——” She‘could not go on. ‘What with:one agitation 
vand another, she had diffieulty in conquering ‘her emotion. “But—I 
owas going to ‘tell you-—” 

“ Presently,” he whispered, leading her toa sofa ; ““we can both afford 
to wait now. Oh, Isabel, you have mademe very happy!” 

“T ought to tell you, I'must tell you,” she‘ began again, in ‘the midét 
of hysterical tears. “Though I'have ‘said yes ‘to your proposal, I do 
not—yet———It_ has come ‘upon ‘me ‘by surprise,” stammered, “I 
like you very much; I esteem and respect syou : but I:do not yet love 

ou.’ 

: a should wonder if you did. ‘But youvwill let:me ‘earn your love, 
sabel.” 

“Oh yes,” she earnestly answered. ~‘“I hope so.” 

He drew her closer to him, bent his face, and ‘took from her lips his 
first kiss. Isabel -was passiye : she supposed he had gained the right to 
do so, ‘“ My dearest! it is all I ask.” 

Mr. Carlyle stayed over the following day, and before he departed in 
the evening, arrangements bad been discussed. ‘The marriage was ‘to 
take place immediately: all eoncerned had a motive for hurrying it on. 
Mr. Carlyle was anxious that the fair flower should'be'his; Isabel was 
sick of Castle Marling, sick of some of the people in it; my lady was 
sick of Isabel. In less than a month it was to be, and Francis Levison 
sneered over the ‘indecent haste.” Mr. Carlyle wrote to the earl, ‘and 
Lady Mount Severn announeed that:she:should present Isabel with the 
trousseau, and wrote to London ‘to order it. tis a positive fact that 
when he was taking leave of her she clung to him. 

‘“‘T wish I could take you now, my darling!” he ‘uttered. “I cannot 
bear to leave you here.” 

“'T wish you could!” she sighed. “You have seen only'the sunny 
side of Lady Mount Severn.” 


II. 


MR. DILL’S SHAKING. 


Tue sensations of Mr, Carlyle 'when he returned to West Lynne were 
very much like those of an Eton boy, who knows ‘he has been in mischief, 
and dreads detection. Always open as to his own affairs, for he had 
nothing to conceal, he yet deemed it expedient todissemble now. He 
felt that his sister would be bitter at the prospect of hismarrying; in- 
stinct had taught him that, years past; and he believed that, of all 
women, the most objectionable to her would be Lady Isabel, for Miss 
Carlyle looked to the useful, and ‘had neither sympathy nor admiration 
for the beautiful. He was not sure but she might be capable of 
endeavouring to frustrate the marriage, should news of it reach her ears, 
and her indomitable will had carried many strange things in her life : 
therefore you will not blame Mr. Carlyle:for observing entire reticence 
as to his future plans. 

A family of the name of Carew had been about taking East Lynne : 
they wished to rent it, furnished, for three years. Upon some.of the 
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minor arrangements they and Mr. Carlyle were opposed, but the latter 
declined to give way. During his absence at Castle Marling, news had 
arrived from them—that they acceded to all his terms, and would enter 
upon East Lynne as soon as was convenient. Miss re was full of 
congratulation ; it was off their hands, she said: but the first letter Mr. 
Carlyle wrote was—to decline them. He did not tell this to Miss Car- 
lyle. The final touches to the house were given, preparatory to the re- 

ion of its inhabitants, three maid and two men servants hired and 
sent there, upon board w , until the family should arrive. 

One evening, three weeks subsequent to Mr. Carlyle’s visit to Castle 
Marling, Barbara Hare called at Miss Carlyle’s, and found them going to 
tea, much earlier than usual. 

“‘ We dined earlier,” said Miss Corny, “and I ordered tea in as soon 
as the dinner went away. Otherwise Archibald would have taken none.” 

“Tam as well without tea,’”’ said he. ‘‘ And I have a mass of business 
to get through yet.” ‘ 

“You are not as well without it,” cried Miss Corny, ‘‘and I don’t 
choose that you should go without it. Take off your bonnet, Barbara. 
He does things like nobody else: he is off to Castle Marling to-morrow, 
and never could open his lips till just now that he was going.” 

“Ts that invalid—Brewster, or what his name is—laid up at Castle 
Marling still?” exclaimed Barbara. 

“ He is there still,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

Barbara sat down to the tea-table, though protesting that she ought 
not to remain, for she had told her mamma she should be home to make 
tea. Miss Carlyle interrupted what she was saying, by telling her brother 
she should go presently and pack his things. 

“Oh no,” returned he, with alarming quickness, “I will pack them 
myself, thank you. Peter, you can put the portmanteau in my room. 
The large one.” 

“ The large one!” echoed Miss Corny, who never could let anything 
pass without her interference, ‘“‘ why, it’s as big as a house. What in the 
world can you want, dragging that with you ?” 

“IT have papers and things to take, besides clothes.” 

“T am sure I could pack all your things in the small one,” persisted 
Miss Corny. “Til try. You only tell me what you want put in. Take 
the small portmanteau to your master’s room, Peter.” 

Mr. Carlyle glanced at Peter, and Peter glanced back again with an 
imperceptible nod. ‘I prefer to pack my things myself, Cornelia. What 
have you done now ?” 

“ A stupid trick,” she answered—for, in fidgeting with a knife, Miss 
Corny had cut her finger. “ Have you any sticking-plaster, Archibald ?”’ 

He opened his pocket-book, and laid it on the table while he took from 
it some black plaster. Miss Carlyle’s inquisitive eyes caught sight of a 
letter lying there ; sans cérémonie, she stretched out her hand, caught it 
up, sind opened it. 

“Who is this from? It is a lady’s writing.” 

Mr. Carlyle laid his hand flat upon it, as if to hide it from her view. 
“ Excuse me, Cornelia; that is a private letter.” 

“ Private nonsense !” retorted Miss Corny; “I am sure you get no 
letters that I may not read. It bears yesterday's postmark.” 
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«‘Qblige me with the letter,” he returned; and Miss Carlyle, in her 
astonishment at the calmly authoritative tone, yielded it to him. 

“ Archibald, what is the matter with you ?” 

“ Nothing,” answered he, shutting the letter in the pocket-book, and 
returning it to his pocket, leaving out the sticking-plaster for Miss 
Corny’s benefit. “ It’s not fair to look into a man’s private letters, is it, 
Barbara ?” 

He laughed good humouredly as he looked at Barbara. But she had 
seen with surprise that a deep flush of emotion had risen to his face—he, 
so calm a man! Miss Carlyle was not one to be put down easily, and she 
returned to the charge. 

“ Archibald, if ever I saw the Vane crest, it is on the seal of that 
letter.” 

“‘ Whether it is the Vane crest on the letter, or any other, the contents 
of it were written for my eye alone,” he rejoined. And, somehow, Miss 
Carlyle did not like the firm tone. Barbara broke the silence. 

“ Shall you call on the Mount Severns this time ?” 

“ Probably,” he answered. 

“Do they talk yet of Lady Isabel’s marrying?” pursued Barbara. 
**Did you hear anything of it ?” 

“I cannot charge my memory with all I heard or did not hear, Barbara. 
Your tea wants more sugar, does it not?” 

“A little,” she answered, and Mr. Carlyle drew the sugar-basin towards 
her cup» and dropped four or five large lumps in, before anybody could 
stop him. 

“* What’s that for?” asked Miss Corny. 

He burst out laughing. “I forgot what I was doing. Really, Barbara, 
I beg your tea’s pardon. Cornelia will give you another cup.” 

“But it’s a cup of tea and so much good sugar wasted,” tartly re- 
sponded Miss Corny. 

Barbara sprang up the moment tea was over. “I don’t know what 
mamma will say tome. And it is beginning to grow dusk! She will 
think it is late for me to be out alone.” 

“ Archibald can walk with you,” said Miss Carlyle. 

**T don’t know that,” cried he, in his plain, open way. “ Dill is wait- 
ing for me in the office, and I have some hours’ work before me. How- 
ever—I suppose you won’t care to put up with Peter's attendance; so 
make haste with your bonnet, Barbara.” 

No need to tell Barbara that, when the choice between him and Peter 
depended on the speed she should make. She wished good evening to 
Miss Carlyle, and went out with him, he taking her parasol from her 
hand. It was a calm, lovely night, very light yet, and they took the field 


way. 

could not forget Isabel Vane. She never had forgotten her, 
or the jealous feeling that arose in her heart at Mr. Carlyle’s constant 
visits to East Lynne when she inhabited it. She returned to the subject 
now. 

“T asked you, Archibald, whether you had heard that Lady Isabel was 
likely to marry.” 

“ And I answered you, Barbara: that my memory could not carry all 
I may have heard.” 
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“¢ Bat did you ?”’ persisted. Barbara.. 

“ You cinementiad he smiled. “ I. believe Lady Isabel is likely 
to marry.” 

Radissednenneitlensdcigh. “To whom ?” 


The same amused smile played on his lips. ‘‘Do you suppose I could. 


put premature questions ? I may be able to tell you more about it after 
my next return from Castle Marling.” 

‘Do try. and find out,” said she. “ Perhaps it.is to Lord Vane. Who 
is.it says more marriages arise from habitual association than——” 

She. stopped, for Mr. Carlyle had turned his.eyes upon her, and was 
laughing. 

a You are a. clever guesser, Barbara. Lord Vane is: a little shaver, 
five or six years old.” 

“‘ Qh,” returned Barbara, considerably discomfited. 

“And the nicest: child,” he warmly. continued: “open tempered, 
generous hearted, earnest spirited. Should I have children of my own,” 
he added, switching the hedge with: the parasol, and speaking in an ab- 
stracted manner, as if forgetful of his companion,,‘ 1 could wish them. to 
be-like William Vane.” 

“ A very important confession,” gaily returned Barbara. ‘‘ After con- 
triving to impress West. Lynne with the conviction that you were to be 
an old bachelor.” 

“T don’t know that I ever promised West Lynne anything of the 
sort,’ cried Mr. Carlyle. 

Barbara laughed now. “I suppose West Lynne judges by appear- 
ances. When a man owns to thirty years = 

“ Which I don’t do,” interrupted Mr. Carlyle, considerably damaging 
the hedge and the parasol. ‘I may be an old married man before I 
count thirty: the chances are, that 1 shall be.” 

“Then you must have fixed upon your wife,” she quickly cried. 
pes I do not say I have not, Barbara. All in good time to proclaim it, 

ugh.” 

Barbara withdrew her arm from Mr, Carlyle’s, under pretence of re- 
pinning her shawl. Her heart was beating, her whole frame trembling, 
and she feared he might detect her emotion. She never thought he could 
allude to any one but herself. Poor Barbara! 

“‘ How flushed you look, Barbara!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Have I walked 
too fast ?”’ 

She seemed not, to hear, intent upon her shawl. Then she took his 
arm again, and they. walked on, Mr. Carlyle striking the hedge and the 
grass more industriously than ever. Another minute, and—the handle 
was in two. 

“I thought you would do it,” said Barbara, while he was regarding 
the parasol with ludicrous dismay. ‘“ Never mind; it is an old one.” 

l will bring you another to replace it. What is the colour? Brown. 
L won't forget. Hold the relics a minute, Barbara.” 

He put the pieces in her hand, and taking out a note-case, made a note 





« What's that for?” she inquired. 
He held. it close to her eyes that she might discern what he had 
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written: “Brown parasol. B.H.” “A. reminder for me, Barbara, in 
case I forget.” 

Barbara’s eve detected another item or two, already entered im, ther 
note-case. “Piano.” “ Plate.” “I jot down the things; as they ocour 
to me, that I must get in London,” he explained. ‘“ Otherwise 1 should 
forget half.’’ : 

“In London! I thought you were going in an opposite direction: 
to Castle Marling.’’ 

It. was.a slip of the tongue, but Mr. Carlyle repaired it. “ I may pro- 
bably have to visit London as well as Castle Marling. How bright the 
moon looks, rising there, Barbara !” 

“So bright—that, or the sky—that I saw your seerets,” answered she. 
“Piano! Plate! What can you want, with either, Archibald ?”’ 

“ They are for East Lynne,’ he quietly replied. 

‘‘ Oh, for the Carews,” And Barbara’s interest in the items was 

They turned into the road just below the Grove, and reached it. Mr. 
Carlyle held the gate open for Barbara. 

“You will come. in and say good pight to mamma. She was saying 
to-day what a stranger you have made of yourself lately.” 

‘“‘] have been busy. And I, really have not the time to-night. You 
roust remember me to her instead,” 

He closed the gate again. But Barbara leaned over it, unwilling to 
let him go. 

“ Shall you be away a week ?” 

“I dare say I may. Here, take the wreck of the parasol, Barbara: I 
was about to carry it off with me. I can buy you a new one without 
stealing the old one.” 

“ Archibald, I have long wished to ask you something,” said she, in a 
tone of suppressed agitation, as she took the pieces and flung them on 
the path by the thick trees. “ You will not. deem me foolish?” 

“ What is it ?” 

“When you gave me the gold chain and locket a year ago-—you re- 
member ?”’ 

“Yes. Well?” 

“JT put some of that hair of Richard’s in it, and a bit of Anne’s, and 
of mamma’s: a little tiny bit ofeach, And there is room for more, you 
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see. 

She held it to him as she spoke, for she always wore it round her neck, 
attached to the chain. 

“*T cannot see well by this light, Barbara. If there is room for more, 
what of that ?” 

“I like to think that I possess a memento of my best friends, or of 
those who were dear to me. I wish you to give me a bit of your hair 
to put with the rest—as it was you who gave me the locket,” 

“* My hair!” returned Mr. Carlyle, in a tone of as much astonishment 
as if she had asked for his head. “ What good would that do you, or the 
locket either, Barbara ?”’ 

Her face flushed painfully in the uncertain light: her heart beat far 
more so. “I like to have a remembrance of the friends I1—I care for,” 


she stammered. “ Nothing more, Archibald,” 
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He detected neither the emotion nor the depth of feeling, the sort of 
feeling that had prompted the request, and he met it with good-natured 
sdicul 


e. 

“What a pity you did not tell me yesterday, Barbara! I had my 
hair operated upon and might have sent you the snippings. Don’t be a 
goose, child, and exalt me into a Wellington, to bestow hair and auto- 
graphs. I can’t stop a minute longer. Good night.” 

He hastened away with quick strides, and Barbara covered her face 
with her hands. “ What have I done? what have I done ?”’ she reiterated 
aloud. “ Is it in his nature to be thus indifferent—matter of fact? Has 
he no sentiment? But it will come. Oh, the bliss this night has 
brought forth! there was truth in his tone beneath its vein of mockery, 
when he spoke of his chosen wife. I need not go far to guess who it is 
—he has told no one else, and he pays attention to none but me. 
Archibald, my darling! when once I am your wife you shall know how 
fondly I love you : you cannot know till then.” 

She lifted her fair young face, beautiful in its radiance, and gazed at 
the deepening Leyte then turned away and pursued her path 
up the garden-walk, unconscious that something, wearing a bonnet, 

ushed its head beyond the trees to steal a look after her. Barbara 
fad said Jess, could she have divined there was a third party to the in- 
terview. 

It was two or three mornings after the departure of Mr. Carlyle that 
Mr. Dill appeared before Miss Carlyle, bearing a letter. She was busy 
regarding the effect of some new muslin curtains, just put up, and did 
not pay attention to him. 

“Will you please take the letter, Miss Cornelia. The postman left 
it in the office with ours. It is from Mr. Archibald.” 

“Why, what has he got to write to me about ?”’ retorted Miss Corny. 
“ Does he say when he is coming home ?” 

“You had better see, Miss Cornelia. Mine does not.” 

She opened the letter, glanced at it, and sank down on a chair: more 
overcome, more stupified than she had felt in her whole life. 


“ Castle Marling, May Ist. 

“ My pear Cornewia,—I was married this morning to Lady Isabel 
Vane, and hasten briefly to acquaint you with the fact. I will write you 
more fully to-morrow or the next day, and explain all things. 

“ Ever your affectionate brother, 
“ ARCHIBALD CARLYLF.” 


“ It is a hoax,” were the first guttural sounds that escaped from Miss 
Carlyle’s throat, when speech came to her. 

Mr. Dill only stood like a stone image. : 

“It is a hoax, I say,” raved Miss Carlyle. ‘ What are you standing 
there for, like a gander, on one leg?” she reiterated, venting her anger 
upon the unoffending man. “Js it a hoax, or not ?” 

“TI am overdone with amazement, Miss Corny. It is not a hoax: I 
have had a letter too.” 

“Tt can’t be true; it can’t be true. He had no more thought of 
being married when he left here, three days ago, than I have.”’ 


, 
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“ How can we tell that, Miss Corny? How are we to know he did 
not go to be married? I fancy he did.” 

“Go to be married!” shrieked Miss Corny, in a passion, “he would 
not be such a fool. And to that fine lady-child! No; no.” 

“He has sent this to be put in the county journals,” said Mr. Dill, 
holding forth a scrap of paper. ‘ They are married, safe enough.” 

Miss Carlyle took it and held it before her: her hand was cold as ice, 
and shook as if with palsy. 

“‘ Married.—On the Ist inst., at Castle Marling, by the chaplain to 
the Earl of Mount Severn, Archibald Carlyle, Esquire, of East Lynne, 
to the Lady Isabel Mary Vane, only child of William, late Earl of 
Mount Severn.” 

Miss Carlyle tore the paper to atoms and scattered it. Mr. Dill 
afterwards made copies from memory, and sent them to the journal 
offices. But let that pass. 

“T will never forgive him,” she deliberately uttered, “and I will never 
forgive or tolerate her. The senseless idiot! to go and To Mount 
Severn’s expensive daughter! a thing who goes to court in feathers and 
a tail—streaming out three yards behind her!” 

** He is not an idiot, Miss Cornelia.” 

‘‘He is worse; he is a,wicked madman,” she retorted, in a midway 
state between rage and tears. ‘He must have been stark staring mad 
to go and do it ; and had I gathered an inkling of the project 1 would 
have taken out a commission of lunacy against him. Ay, you may stare, 
old Dill, but I would, as truly as I hope to have my sins forgiven. Where 
are they to live?” 

“7 expect they will live at East Lynne.” 

“What ?” screamed Miss Corny. “Live at East Lynne, with the 
Carews! You are going mad too, I think.” 

“The negotiation with the Carews is off, Miss Cornelia. When Mr. 
Archibald returned from Castle Marling at Easter, he wrote to decline 
them. I saw the copy of the letter in the copying-book. I expect he 
had settled matters then with Lady Isabel, and had decided to keep 
East Lynne for himself.” : 

Miss Carlyle’s mouth had opened with consternation. og we 
partially, she rose from her seat, and, drawing herself to her full an 
majestic height, she advanced behind the astounded gentleman, seized 
the collar of his coat with both hands, and shook him for several minutes. 
Poor old Dill, short and slight, was as a puppet in her hands, and thought 
his breath had gone for ever. 

“ And I would have had out a lunacy commission for you also, you sly 
villain! You are in the plot: you have been aiding and abetting him: 
you knew as much of it as he did.” 

“I declare solemnly, to the Goodness that made me, I did not,” gasped 
the ill-treated man, when he could gather speech. ‘ I am as innocent as 
a baby, Miss Corny. When I got the letter just now in the office, you 
might have knocked me down with a feather.” sg 

‘What has he gone and done it for? an expensive girl without a 
shilling! And how dared you be privy to the refusing of East Lynne to 
the Carews? You have abetted him. But he never can be fool enough 
to think of living there !” 
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“I was not privy to it, Miss Corny, before it was done. And if I had 
been P—I am only Mr. Archibald’s servant. Had he not intended to take 
Kast Lynne for his own residence, he would not announce himself as 
Archibald Carlyle, of East Iynne. And he can well afford it, Miss 
Corny ; you know he can; and he only takes up his suitable position in 
going to:it,” added the faithful clerk, soothingly. ‘ And she is a sweet, 
pretty, lovable creature, though she is a nable lady.” 

_ “I hope his folly will come home to him!’ was, the wrathful re- 
joinder. 

“The Fates forbid it!” cried.old Dill. 

“The Fates grant:it!” echoed the. exasperated Miss Corny. “ Idiot! 
idiot! WHAT possessed him ?” 

“Well, Miss Corny, I must hasten back to the office,’’ concluded Mr. 
Dill, by; way of terminating the conference. “And I am truly vexed, 
ma’am, that you should have fancied there was. cause to fall out upon 
me.”’ 

“ T shall do it again before the day’s over; if you come in my way,” 
hetly responded: Miss Corny. 

She sat down as soon as she was alone, and her face assumed a stony, 
rigid look. Her hands fell upon: her knees, and Mr. Carlyle’s letter 

to the ground.. After a while her features began to work, and 
she. nodded. her head, and lifted,.now one hand, now the other, apparently 
debating various points.in her own mind. By-and-by she rose, attired 
herself in. her. bonnet and shawl, and took the way to Justice Hare’s. 
She felt that.the news which would be poured out to West Lynne before 
the day was over, did reflect a slight upon herself: her much-loved, 
brother had forsaken her, to take to himself one, nearer and dearer, and 
had done it in dissimulation : therefore she herself would be the first to 
proclaim it, far and wide. 

Barbara was at.the window in the usual sitting-room, as Miss Corny 
entered the Grove. A.grim smile, in spite of her outraged feelings, 
crossed that lady’s lips, when she thought of the blow about to be dealt 
out.to Barbara: very clearly had she penetrated to the love of that young 
lady for Archibald; to her hopes of ee ate his wife. 

“Whatever brings Corny up here?” thought Barbara, who was look- 
ing very pretty in her summer attire, for the weather was unusually warm, 
and.she had.assumed it. ‘ How are you?” she said, leaning from the 
window.. ‘‘ Would:you believe it? the warm day has actually tempted 
mamma forth: papa is driving her to Lynneborough. Come straight in ; 
the hall door is open.” 

Miss. Carlyle came in, without answering ; and, sitting herself upon a 
chair, emitted a few dismal groans, by way of preliminary. 

Barbara turned to her quickly. “ Are youall? Has anything upset 
you?”’ 

“Upset me! you may say that,’’ ejaculated Miss Corny, in wrath. 
“Tt has turned my heart and my feelings inside out. What do you say? 
Wine? Nonsense! don’t talk of wine tome. A heavy misfortune has 
befallen us, Barbara. Archibald——”’ 

** Upon Archibald!” interrupted Barbara, in her quick alarm. “Oh! 
some accident has happened to him—to the railway train! Perhaps he 
—he—has got his legs broken !”’ 
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“T.wish to my heart he had!” warmly returned Miss Corny. “ He 
and his legs are all right, more’s the pity! It is worse than that, 
Barbara.” 

Barbara ran. over various disasters in her mind, and knowing the bent 
of Miss Carlyle’s disposition, began to refer to some pecuniary. loss. 
“Perhaps it is about East Lynne,” hazarded.she. ‘The Carews may 
not be coming to it.” 

#4‘‘ No, they are not coming to it,” was)the tart.retort.. “‘ Somebody else 
is, though: my. wise brother. Archibald. has. gone and. made a fool of. 
himself, Barbara, and now he is coming home to live at East Lynne,” 

Though there was much that was unintelligible to Barbara in this, she 
could not suppress the flush of gratification: that. rose to her cheek and 
dyed it with blushes. She had. seen herself. mistress of East Lynne in 
some of her brightest dreams. “ You are going to be taken down 
a notch or two, my lady,” thought. the clear-sighted Miss Carlyle. “* The 
news fell upon me this morning like a thunderbolt,” she said, aloud: 
“ Qld Dill brought it. to me. I shook. him for his pains.” 

*‘ Shook old Dill!” reiterated the wondering Barbara. 

“T shook hima till my arms ached: he won't forget it inahurry. He 
has. been abetting Archibald im his wickedness; concealing things from 
me that he ought to have come in and declared; and I am not sure that 
I.can’t have the two indicted. for conspiracy.” 

Barbara, sat,,all amazement; without: the faintest idea.of what Miss 
Corny could be driving at. 

“You remember that child, Mount Severn’s daughter? I think I see 
her. now, coming into the concert-room, in her white robes, and her jewels, 
and her flowing hair, looking like a young princess.in a fairy-tale—all. 
very well for her, for what she is, but not for. us.” 

“‘ What of her?’ uttered Barbara. 

** Archibald has married her.” 

In spite of Barbara’s full consciousness that she was before the pene>- 
trating eyes of Miss Corny, and in spite of her own efforts for calmness, 
every feature in her face turned of a ghastly whiteness. But, like Miss 
Carlyle had at first done, she took refuge in disbelief. 

“It is not true, Cornelia.” 

“It is quite true. They were married yesterday at Castle Marling, by 
Lord Mount Severn’s chaplain. Had I known. it then, and could have 
got there, I might have contrived to part them, though the Church cere- 
mony had passed: I should have tried. But,” added the plain-speaking 
Miss, Corny, “yesterday was one. thing, and to day’s another; aud of 
course nothing can be done now.” 

«‘ Excuse me an instant,” gasped Barbara, in a low tone, “ I forgot. to 
give an order mamma left for the servants.” 

An order for the servants! She swiftly passed up-stairs to her own 
room, and flung herself down on its floor in utter anguish. The past had 
cleared itself of its mists; the scales that were before Barbara’s eyes had 
fallen from them. She saw now that while she had cherished false and 
delusive hopes, in her almost idolatrous passion for Archibald Carlyle, 
she had never been cared for by him. Even the previous night she had 
lain awake some of its first hours, indulging dreams of the sweetest 


phantasy—and that was the night of his wedding-day ! With a sharp wail 
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of despair, Barbara flung her arms up and closed her aching eyes: she 
knew that from that hour her life’s sunshine had departed. 

The had been louder than she heeded, and one of the maids, who 
was outside the door, opened it gently and looked in. There lay Barbara, 
and there was no mistaking that she lay in dire anguish; not of body, but 
of mind. The servant judged it an inopportune moment to intrude, and 
quietly reclosed the door. 

Barbara heard the click of the latch, and it recalled her to herself; re- 
called her to reality; to the necessity of outwardly surmounting the 
distress at the present moment. She rose up, drank a glass of water, 
mechanically smoothed her hair and her brow, so contracted with pain, 
and forced her manner to calmness. 

“Married to another! married to another!’ she moaned, as she went 
down the stairs, “and, that other, her ! Oh, fortitude! oh, dissimulation! 
at least come to my aid before his all-seeing sister !” 

There was actually a smile on her face as she entered the room. Miss 
Carlyle broke upon her grievance again without delay, as if to compensate 
for the few minutes’ imposed silence. 

“ As sure as that we are living here, I would have tried for a commis- 
sion of lunacy against him, had I known this, and so I told Dill. Better 
have confined him as a harmless lunatic for a couple of years, than suffer 
him to go free and obtain his fling in this mad manner. I never thought 
he would marry: I have warned him against it ever since he was in 
leading-strings.”’ 

“It is an unsuitable match,” said Barbara. 

“Tt is just as suitable as Beauty and the Beast in the children’s story. 
She, a high-born beauty, brought up to revel in expense, in jewels, in 
rae show ; and he, a—a—a—dull bear of a lawyer, like the beast in 
the tale.” 

Had Barbara been less miserable, she would have laughed outright. 
Miss Carlyle continued : 

“T have taken my resolution. I go to East Lynne to-morrow, and 
discharge those five dandies of servants. I was up there on Saturday, and 
there were all three of my damsels cocketed up in fine mousseline-de-laine 
gowns, with peach bows in their caps, and the men in striped jackets, 
playing at footmen. Had I known, then, they were Archibald’s servants, 
and not hired for the Carews !” 

Barbara said nothing. 

“J shall go up and dismiss the lot, and remove myself and servants to 
East Lynne, and let my own house furnished. Expenses will be high 
enough with her extravagant habits, too high to keep on two households. 
And a fine sort of household Archibald would have of it at East Lynne, 
with that ignorant baby, befrilled, and bejewelled, and becurled, to 
direct it.” 

* But will she like that ?” 

“If she does not like it, she can lump it,” replied Miss Carlyle. “ And, 
now that I have told you the news, Barbara, I am going back: and I 
had almost as soon have had to tell you that he was put into his coffin.” 

**Are you sure you are not jealous?” asked Barbara, some uncon- 
trollable impulse prompting her to say it. 

“ Perhaps I am,” returned Miss Carlyle, with asperity. “ Perhaps, had 
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you brought up a lad as I have brought up Archibald, and loved nothing 


else in the world, far or near, you would be jealous, when you found him 
discarding you with contemptuous indifference, and taking a young wife 
to his bosom, to be more to him than you had been.” 


ITI. 


THE EARL’s ASTONISHMENT. 


THE announcement of the marriage in the newspapers was the first in- 
timation of it Lord Mount Severn received. He was little less thunder- 
struck than Miss Corny, and came steaming to England the same day, 
thereby missing his wife's letter, which gave Aer version of the affair. 
He met Mr. Carlyle and Lady Isabel in London, where they were staying, 
at one of the West-end hotels: only for a day or two, however, for they 
were going farther. Isabel was alone when the earl was announced, 

“‘ What is the meaning of this, Isabel ?” began he, without the circum- 
locution of greeting. “You are married !” 

“ Yes,” she answered, with her pretty, innocent blush. ‘ Some days 
“ And to Carlyle the lawyer! How did it come about?” 

Isabel began to think how it did come about, sufficiently to give a 
clear answer. “He asked me,” she said, ‘‘and I accepted him. He 
came to Castle Marling at Easter, and asked me then. I was very much 
surprised.” 

The earl looked at her attentively. ‘ Why was I kept in ignorance 
of this, Isabel ?” 

**T did not know you were kept in ignorance of it. Mr. Carlyle wrote 
to you, as did Lady Mount Severn.” 

Lord Mount Severn was as a man in the dark, and looked like it. “I 
suppose this comes,” soliloquised he aloud, ‘of your father’s having 
allowed the gentleman to dance daily attendance at East Lynne. And 
so you fell in love with him.” 

“Indeed no,” answered she, in an amused tone. “I never thought of 
such a thing as falling in love with Mr. Carlyle.” 

“Then don’t you love him?” abruptly asked the earl. 

“No,” she whispered, timidly. “ But I like him much—oh, very 
much. And he is so good to me !” 

The earl stroked his chin, and mused. Isabel had destroyed the only 
reasonable conclusion he had been able to come to, as to the motives for 
the hasty marriage. ‘“ If you do not love Mr. Carlyle, how comes it that 
you are so wise in the distinction between ‘liking’ and ‘ love?’ It cannot 
be that you love anybody else!” 

The question told home, and Isabel turned crimson. ‘I shall love my 
husband in time,” was all she answered, as she bent her head, and played 
nervously with her watch-chain. 

‘‘ My poor child!’ involuntarily exclaimed the earl, But he was one 
who liked to fathom the depth of everything. ‘ Who has been staying 
at Castle Marling since I left?” he asked, sharply. 

** Mrs. Levison came down.” 
“T alluded to gentlemen—young men.” 
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‘Only Francis Levison,” she replied. 

“Francis Levison! ‘You have-never been so foolish ‘as ‘to fall in love 
with him!” 

The question was sopoitited, so abrupt, and Isabel's self-consciousness 
moreover so great, that she betrayed lamentable confusion; and the earl 
had no further need to ask. Pity stole into his hard eyes as they fixed 
themselves on her downcast, glowing face. 

“ Isabel,” he gravely began, “Captain Levison is not a good man: if 
ever you were inclined to think him one, dispossess your mind of the idea, 
and hold him at arm’s distance. Drop his acquaintance; encourage no 
intimacy with him.” 

“T have already dropped it,” said Isabel, ‘and I shall not take it up 
again. But Lady Mount Severn must think well of him, or she would 
not have him there.” 

‘She thinks none too well of him; none can, of Francis Levison,” 
returned the earl, significantly. ‘ He is her cousin, and is one of those 
idle, vain, empty-headed flatterers it is her pleasure to group about her. 
Do you be wiser, Isabel. But this does not solve the enigma of your 
marriage with Carlyle ; on the contrary, it renders it the more unaccount- 
able. He must have cajoled you into it. I did suspect so.” 

Before Isabel could reply, Mr. Carlyle entered. THe ‘held out his 
hand to the earl: the earl did not appear to see it. 

“Isabel,” said he, “*I am ‘sorry to ‘turn you out, but I suppose you 
have but this one sitting-room. I wish to say a few words to Mr. 
Carlyle.” 

She quitted them, and the earl wheeled round and faced Mr. Carlyle, 
speaking in a stern, haughty tone. 

“How came this marriage about, sir? Do you possess so little 
honour, that, taking advantage of my absence, you must intrude yourself 
into my family, and clandestinely espouse Lady Isabel Vane ?” 

Mr. Carlyle stood confounded, not confused. He drew himself up to 
his full height, lookig every whit as fearless, and far more noble than 
the peer. ‘“ My lord, I do not understand you.” 

“Yet I ihe: plainly. What is it but a clandestine procedure, to 
take advantage of a guardian’s absence, and beguile a young girl into a 
marriage beneath her ?” 

“There has been nothing clandestine in my conduct towards Lad 
Isabel Vane ; there shall be nothing but honour in my conduct sweat 
Lady Isabel Carlyle. ‘Your lordship has been misinformed.” 

“T have not been informed at all,” ‘retorted the earl. “TI was 
allowed to learn this from the public papers; I, the only relative of 
Lady Isabel.” 

‘* When I proposed for Lady Isabel id 

* But a month ago,” sarcastically interrupted the earl. 

“But a month ago,” calmly repeated Mr. Carlyle, “my first action, 
after Isabel accepted me, was to write to you. But that I imagine you 
may not have received the letter, by stating you first heard of our 
marriage through the papers, | should say the want of courtesy lay on 
your lordship’s side, for having vouchsafed me no reply to it.” 

‘* What were the contents of the letter ?” 
*T stated what had occurred, mentioning what I «was able to do in 
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‘the way of settlements, and also that both Isabel and ‘myself wished the 
‘ceremony to take place as:soon as might be.” 

“ And pray where did you address the letter ?” 

“ Lady Mount Severn could not give me the address. She said, if'I 
would entrust the letter to her she would forward it with the restshe 
wrote, for she expected daily to hear from you. I did give ‘her the 
letter, and I heard no more of ‘the matter, except that her lad hip sent 
me a message, when Isabel was writing to'me, that as you hal cotarad 
no reply, you of course approved.” 

“Ts this the fact ?” cried the earl. 

“My lord!” coldly ‘replied Mr. Carlyle. ‘* Whatever nay ‘be "my 
defects in your eyes, t am at least a man of'truth. Until this moment, 
the suspicion that you were in ignorance of the contemplated marriage 
never occurred to me.” 

‘So far, then, I beg your pardon, Mr.:Carlyle. But how eame’the 
marriage about at all ?—how came it to be hurried over in ‘this ‘unseemly 
fashion? You made the offer at Easter, Isabel tells:me, and you married 
her three weeks after it.” 

*“* And I would have married her and brought her away with me'the 
day I did make it, had it. been practicable,” returned Mr. Carlyle. “I 
have acted throughout for her comfort and happiness.” 

‘Oh, indeed!” returned the earl, returning to his disagreeable tone. 
“ Perhaps you will put me in possession of the ‘facts, and of syour 
motives.” 

“‘T warn you ‘that the facts, to you, will not beara pleasant’ sound, 
Lord Mount Severn.” 

* Allow me to be the judge of that,” said ‘the earl. 

“ Business took me to Castle Marling on Good Friday. “On ‘the ‘fol- 
lowing day I called at your house: after your own and Isabel's invita- 
tion, it was natural I should; in fact, it would have been a breach of 
feeling not to do so. I found Isabel ill-treated and miserable: far from 
enjoying a happy home in your house——” 

“ What, sir?” interrupted the earl. * Ill-treated and miserable!” 

“ Tll-treated, even to blows, my lord.”’ 

The earl stood as one petrified, staring at Mr. Carlyle. 

“I learnt it, 1 must premise, through the chattering revelations of your 
little son; Isabel of course would not have mentioned it to me: but:when 
the child had spoken, she did not deny it. In short, ‘she was too*broken- 
hearted, too completely bowed in spirit, to deny it. It aroused allmy 
feelings of indignation; it excited in me an irresistible desire to emanci- 
pate her from this cruel life, and take her where she would find affection, 
and—I hope—happiness. There was only one way in whieh I eould do 
this, and I risked it. I asked her to become my wife, and to return 'to 
her home at East Lynne.” 

The earl was slowly recovering from his petrifaction. ‘ Then—am I 
to understand, that when you called that day at my house, you carried no 
intention with you of proposing to Isabel ?”’ 

“Not any. It was an impromptu step, the circumstances under which 
I found her calling it forth.’ 

The earl meron the room, perplexed still, and evidently disturbed. 
** May I inquire if you love her f’’ he abruptly said. 
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Mr. Carlyle paused ere he spoke, and a red flush dyed his face. “ Those 
sort of feelings man rarely acknowledges to man, Lord Mount Severn, but 
I will answer you. I do love her, passionately and sincerely ; I learnt to 
love her at East Lynne ; but I could have carried my love silently within 
me to the end of my life, and never betrayed it; and probably should 
have done so, but for that unexpected visit to Castle Marling. If the idea 
of making her my wife had never previously occurred to me as practicable, 
it was that I deemed her rank incompatible with my own.” 

“ As it was,” said the earl. 

“Country solicitors have married peers’ daughters before now,” re- 
marked Mr. Carlyle. ‘I only add another to the list.” 

“ But you cannot keep her as a peer’s daughter, I presume ?” 

‘‘ East Lynne will be her home. Our establishment will be small and 

uiet, as compared with her father’s. I explained to Isabel how quiet at 
the first, and she might have retracted, had she wished: I explained also 
in full to Lady Mount Severn. East Lynne will descend to our eldest 
son, should we have children. My profession is most lucrative, my income 
: were I to die to-morrow, Isabel would enjoy East Lynne and about 
three thousand pounds per annum. I gave these details in the letter which 
appears to have miscarried.” 

The earl made no immediate reply: he was absorbed in thought. 

“ Your lordship perceives, I hope, that there has been nothing ‘ clan- 
destine’ in my no to Lady Isabel.” 

Lord Mount Severn held out his hand. ‘I refused your hand when I 
came in, Mr. Carlyle, as you may have observed ; perhaps you will refuse 
yours now, though I should be proud to shake it. When I find myself 
in the wrong, I am not above acknowledging the fact: and I must state 
my opinion that you have behaved most kindly and honourably.” 

Mr. Carlyle smiled and put his hand into the earl’s. The latter re- 
tained it, while he spoke in a whisper. 

“ Of course I cannot be ignorant that, in speaking of Isabel’s ill-treat- 
ment, you alluded to my wife. Has it transpired beyond yourselves ?” 

** You may be sure that neither Isabel nor myself would mention it: 
we shall dismiss it from amongst our reminiscences. Let it be as though 
you had never heard it: it is past and done with.” 

** Isabel,” said the earl, as he was departing that evening, for he re- 
mained to spend the day with them, “I came here this morning almost 
prepared to strike your husband, and I go away honouring him. Be a 
good and faithful wife to him, for he deserves it.” 

“ Of course I shall,” she answered, in surprise. 

Lord Mount Severn steamed on to Castle Marling, and there he had 
a stormy interview with his wife: so stormy that the sounds penetrated 
to the ears of the domestics. He left again the same day, in anger, and 
proceeded to Mount Severn. 

“‘ He will have time to cool down before we meet in London,” was the 
comment of my lady. 





























THE POLICY OF ANNEXATION. 


At the beginning of the past month, Louis Napoleon was kind enough 
to inform the King of the Belgians that the question of ‘natural frontiers” 
was not applicable to his dominions, and that it would be a waste of 
money on his to make any defensive demonstrations, which might 
offend the pride of his gallant, disinterested, and unselfish ally. Those 
ill-natured persons, however, who persist in attributing to Louis Na- 
poleon every possible breach of faith by which he may hope to be bene- 
fited, read in this announcement a species of proclamation to the French 
nation, a sign-post pointing to the coming trail of annexation. Under 
such circumstances, we cannot do better than see how matters really 
stand between Belgium and her overshadowing frontier friend. 

Every newspaper reader will remember the exciting debates in the 
Belgian Chamber of Representatives during the summer of 1858. A 
liberal cabinet had raised the question of the national defences, more 
especially the fortification of Antwerp, and was beaten by a considerable 
majority. This vote, and the question connected with it, was misin- 
terpreted, and purposely so, in various quarters. The Patrie, to whom 
the subject appeared a critical one, hastened to give the most false ex- 
planation of the motives that had instigated the majority. ‘ The 
Belgian parliament,” we read, “has just displayed the most admirable 
sagacity. It understood that the best, the only guarantee of Belgian 
independence is found in the neutrality consented to by the Great 
Powers. By refusing to fortify the country materially, the parliament 
fortifies it morally. Belgium can doubtlessly have its fortress and army, 
but, speaking correctly, these are mere objets de luxe. It cannot be suf- 
ficiently repeated that Belgium’s strength lies in its weakness.” The 
impertinence of such remarks can hardly be exceeded. The French re- 
gard the Belgian army and fortresses as a plaything which = be 
granted that country, as it holds a conventional place among the Euro- 
pean states. But it would be absurd to talk of real fortification, of en- 
during a French blockade, of a battle between the grande armée and 
these Niiremberg toy-soldiers. It was absolutely the same cry as in 
1848, 1830, under ea and in 1792. In 1848 a French general 
proposed to the Provisional government to seize Belgium “ with one 
division ;” and M. Armand Marrast, the father of the constitution, called 
Belgium “ a small kingdom, situated in the vicinity of Liége.” 

The Belgian Emancipation, which was bought over so suddenly after 
the coup d’état, and at one turn converted “Cartouche and Mandrin” 
into an Augustus, had the audacity to make itself the echo of the French 
press: “ Rightly or wrongly, Belgium has accustomed herself to feel 
strong a er weakness, to seek the conditions of her existence in her 
neutrality, which is kept up by the rivalry of those nations who thirst for 
the Belgian territory. The system of defending a small country by arms 
was excellent at a time when the public right of Europe was in a state 
of confusion; but now it is no longer so.” And with this consolatory 
view of a “ public right” which was never based on force upon one side 
May—vou, CXIX. NO. CCCCLXXIIL. I 
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and timidity on the other more than at present, this Catholic paper sur- 
rendered fatherland, —— and freedom ! 

If possible, this moral corruption rose higher in an address from the 
fifth section of the city of Antwerp, whose deliverers the-king politely 
showed the door: “Our heroism will not serve us, so soon as Europe 
considers our existence no longer necessary. Were a defeat to force us 
beneath the yoke of the “ay a ena of our d nation- 
ality would then be heard. Some day or other, the allied Powers would 
restore us our i , our laws, and our free institutions; and 
the dynasty would return to Belgian soil with greater veneration the 
fewer ruins it has left behind it.” These gentlemen already saw their 
roi vénéré running away; then, he would return by the aid of foreign 
bayonets, and his people would love him in proportion to the smallness 
of the sacrifices he had asked from them. So great, then, is their love 
for their nationality, whose emblem their monarch is. When the minis- 
terial bill was rejected by the Chambers, Burgomaster Loos, of Antwerp, 
the most zealous opponent of the government, received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour from Louis Napoleon. This appears to indicate that 
the French had a certain degree of interest im the fortification of 
Antwerp. 

The abstract free traders were equally unfortunate in their apprecia- 
tion of the vote of the Chamber. M. Adolphe Lehardey simply uttered a 
falsehood when asserting that the majority was of opinion that “ Belgium 
would do without the onerous renown which was promised it.” What 
Antwerp — was not fortresses, but docks, basins, free entrepdts, 
railways, and so on. The city was in a condition to create all this for 
itself, but the ministerial project so fortunately reyected would have pre- 
vented it. “ Three hundred thousand inhabitants: they are the garrison 
which will protect Antwerp against all foes, especially if care be taken to 
foster that right spirit of commerce which, provided with large capital, 
can defy foreign rivalry, and equip fleets of steamers and sailing vessels 
which are requisite for a great commercial port.” 

Why, we may ask, does free-trade England at this moment dot all her 
coasts with Armstrong batteries if London and Liverpool have a sufficient 
garrison in their population ? M. Lehardey renders the national defence 
remarkably easy, by summoning the entire population under arms— 
seven hundred and fifty thousand powerful men capable of fighting, in- 
stead of a foreed army of eighty thousand—by organising the youth of 
the country in companies, battalions, regiments, brigades, and divisions, 
armed with the best Liége rifles, and leaving the soldier thus in the 
bosom of his family. We may only hope that the fifth seetion of Antwerp 
may not form the shateek guard of M. Lehardey’s patriotic army ! 
What that gentleman understands of military tacties in a flat country 
will be seen in the : “ When each canton has its battalion of 





chasseurs or line, its company of sappers, and its military train, always 
organised, ever ready—and all that for nothing—it will be difficult to 
attack us, more difheult to conquer us.”’ 

Fortunately for Belgium, all her citizens do not entertain these selfish 
views. Captain Brialmont, so well known to us as the author of the 
best ‘ Life of Wellington” yet written, is better known at home by his 
“Considérations Politiques et Militaires sur la Belgique.” In this 
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splendid work he points out all the dangers to which Belgium is exposed 
by the French policy of centralisation, The first Napoleon, he warns his 
countrymen, invented the expression “ natural frontiers.” (Possibly the 
expression, but the idea is as old as France.) Ostend and Antwerp were 
his two fixed ideas, as witness his letter to the Duc de Vicenza of 14th of 
January, 1814. He stated to King Louis of Holland, in 1810, that 
“ the mouths of the Meuse and the Rhine must be mine; the Thalweg of 
the Rhine, that is the fundamental principle.” Even so late as Novem- 
ber, 1813, Metternich and Nesselrode regarded the Rhine, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees, as the “ natural frontiers” of France. 

In a words Brialmont proceeds to describe the happiness of the 
Belgians in forming an integral portion of France. In 1794 twenty- 
nine waggons, laden with money, arrived in Paris from Belgium, and 
excited no slight sensation, Are these waggons to be sent off once 
again? Belgium was never other to France than a fat farm. In 1747 
and 1748, after the conquest by Marshal Saxe, the Catholic Netherlands 
sent forty-three millions each year to Paris. The decree of 30 Messidor, 
an II., laid on the nine Belgian departments 81,683,875 livres, leaving 
out of sight sixty millions forced loan and the sale of the national estates, 
which Om in one year (26 Brumaire, an IIL, to 1 Frimaire, 
an IV.) 26,056,886 francs. ‘‘ And,” the members of the Convention, 
Pérés and Portiez, added in their report, “there are still several milliards 
left in landed property to wi! “pers the republic for a war which 
tyranny entailed, and which would restore her exhausted finances.” 

The treaty of November 15th, 1831, declared Belgium an “ inde- 
pendent and permanently neutral state ;” but, Brialmont adds, this 
neutrality must be powerful and armed: it has never been understood 
otherwise. This is most important for the interests of Belgium, for 
unimpeded invasions cost heavy sums: that of 1792 alone cost more 
than a milliard. During the War of Succession two hundred thousand 
soldiers were encamped for eight years on Belgian soil, and at the expense 
of the country. In the seventy-six years from the death of Isabella, 
Belgium was five times dismembered, and suffered from fifty-three years 
of war; from the time of Maria Theresa it underwent twelve changes of 
dynasty. Would this have been possible had Belgium possessed a power- 
ful military organisation? The man who spares at the wrong moment 
must eventually pay for it suddenly and heavily. Thus Holland dis- 
organised her army under the brothers De Witt, and in 1672 was forced 
to break up the dykes, and sacrifice hundred-fold the amount of her 
savings. Hence it is profitable and advisable that a neutral state should 
always be well armed. In addition, the military organisation of Belgium 
is the duty of the country according to treaty, for on that self-same 15th 
November, 1831, when the great powers guaranteed the existence of 
Belgium, they made a special convention with King Leopold that he 
must keep the Belgian fortresses permanently in good condition. As 
Brialmont justly remarks, “the Belgian loves liberty without being a 
Frenchman. It is an old and true saying, that ‘so soon as they are 
ealled upon to fight the Gaul, Walloons and Flemings lay aside their 
quarrels,’ ” 

To the fortification of Belgium our author devotes special attention. 
We find that of the seven hundred million francs paid by France as a 
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war contribution in 1815 to the allies, one-fourth was laid out on the 

ian fortresses, built by Holland under the direction of the Duke of 
Wellington. The duke himself remarked ; ‘‘ The actual object is to gua- 
rantee the communication with England and North Germany, more 


especie with Breda and ga Degen and the places on the Lower 
euse The 


and Lower Rhine.” French understood this plan perfectly, 
for Paixhans writes: “ Through the situation of the fortresses the allies 
are building in Belgium, they ten laid a base of operations in a circular 
form, aad te a first parallel on the march to Paris.” The second line 
was formed by the fortresses on the Meuse and Scheldt, and, indeed, 
flanking fortresses are more valuable for defensive operations than a 
second line. As Jomini tells us: “It is never good for a defensive army 
to offer resistance at the front, for in that case the danger of a decisive 
action is imminent, which the invader desires; but this enemy may be 
attacked advantageously on both flanks and the rear.” 

The most important strategic part of Belgium lies between the Meuse, 
Scheldt, and the southern fortresses. In this circle all the decisive 
actions have been fought, and every dispute in which Belgium becomes 
engaged must be voided here. All the rest of the country is wood or 
water, strategically unimportant or difficult to hold. The Meuse is the 
natural line of defence against Germany, the key of the country. To 

uote Jomini once more: “ It is very evident that he who is master of the 
course of the Meuse has incalculable advantages over his opponent, for 
the latter, enclosed between the Meuse and the German Ocean, could not 
accept battle in a line running parallel with the sea without risk of utter 
annihilation.”” Of course this has no reference to any English force 
which would rest on Ostend and Antwerp. The southern fortresses are 
the support of a defensive army against France; the English and German 
auxiliary troops would in such an event occupy the Scheldt and Meuse, 
and have their communication through these fortresses. 

Through the territorial arrangements of 1831 and 1839, we allow that 
idaien leek the left bank of the Scheldt, and Venloo and Maestricht 
became two open doors for Holland and Prussia. Fortunately, however, 
the danger does not press from that side; on the contrary. Dumouriez 
declared long “go that the Catholic Netherlands were utterly untenable 
without Holland or its absolute neutrality. In the face of these barriers 
on the flanks and front of strategic Belgium, France would think twice 
about invading that country, and thrice, if the Belgian army were fully 
were for war, and properly divided between the forts. These barriers, 
whic pater erected in favour of the newly-created kingdom of the 
Netherlands, have retained their full value in behalf of neutral and inde- 

ndent Belgium, the more so through the friendly relations existing 

tween that country and Holland. 

It is more than probable that in the event of a war France would cross 
the Upper Rhine, say between Basel and Mayence. The French have 
only invaded Belgium when an enemy stood there, but when they had a 
free choice they rushed upon the Upper Rhine. The last necessity for 
the defence of Belgium, Brialmont considers to be a central fortress with 
an entrenched camp, in which the army can be collected, and choose its 
own time for fighting. For some few years Brussels was regarded as the 
firm asylum of Belgian independence, but Brialmont rejects the idea, 
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owing to the dubious elements of the population, the chances of an émeute 
being aroused by the enemy, the impossibility of feeding a quarter of a 
million inhabitants in the event of a blockade,—and the enormous ex- 
pense, which no Chamber would allow. 

One word on the fortress convention made between the four great 

wers (France excluded) and the King of the Belgians, on the 14th of 

mber, 1831, according to which the king bound himself to demolish 
the works of Mons, Philippeville, Ath, Menin, and Marienburg, whose 
‘maintenance would only entail unnecessary expense.” This convention 
owed its origin to the apprehensions entertained as to the French senti- 
ments prevailing in Belgian; the powers would not give the French a 

Iden bridge by which to enter. Afterwards, when the Belgians proved 
their independent temper, the powers no longer i the point. Among 
these strong places were two, Marienburg and Philippeville, which, ac- 
cording to the secret arrangement of Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), would, in 
case of need, be held by Prussian troops. Since 1848 the point has been 
settled, with the exception of Mons. 

Fortresses, however, would be of small use without men; and we will 
now proceed to see what measures Brialmont proposed to supply the 
deficiency. He throws the volunteer system overboard, as being too ex- 
pensive, and only serviceable for garrison duty, and proves that 35,000 
volunteers, without a reserve, cost two million francs more than the 
present army of 80,000 men. To garrison his forts, Brialmont requires 
30,000, leaving a disposable force of 50,000 on paper, or really 40,000, 
He therefore proposed to augment the army to 100,000 by conscription, 
and reminds his readers that, during the Revolution, Belgium had an 
army of 112,000 men, with 20,000 militia. Captain Brialmont has had 
the satisfaction of seeing all his propositions with reference to the 
Belgian army accepted by the Chamber (organic law of 1852). The 
effective strength has been augmented, and a large internal fortress 
acceded. As we shall see presently, there is still some dispute as to the 
extent of this fortress; but Brialmont has a good chance of eventual suc- 
cess. We only wish we could share the belief he expresses in his con- 
cluding chapter: ‘‘The most improbable thing is the territorial aggran- 
disement of the empire. The French eagles have made their tour round 
the world, and for that reason do not need to make it a second time. 
No nation was ever twice great through arms: Persia had only one 
Cyrus, Greece only one Alexander, Rome but one Casar, France will 
have only one Napoleon. History cannot be recommenced; the southern 
nations oe left their culminating point behind them, the northern are 
developing and growing.” 

It is quite certain that the interests of Belgium are identical with those 
of the Germanic races, who wisely dislike war except on compulsion, 
Europe will never attack the French Empire, and destroy that happiness 
which the Gallic nation evidenced in its eight million votes, and is ready 
to believe everything on this subject that may be read in the Moniteur, 
the Patrie, and the Constitutionnel. If Europe, however, ever feel any 
doubt as to the veracity of these truth-loving papers, it will only be 
through the natural reaction of the internal condition of France on the 
external peace : it will be solely led by the idea that it has hitherto been 
the custom of French rulers, when their people are dissatisfied, to lead 
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them across the frontier in search of glory. The governments and peoples 
of Europe are confirmed in these views by the name of the dynasty now 
roling in France, as well as by certain two decrees, one of which was sub- 
scribed “St. Arnaud,” and spoke of the present “restoration of the 
frontiers,” while the other arranged the réunion of the nine Belgian 
provinces with France, leaving the military ee the civilians 
“ provisionally,” in office and dignity. Belgium, before all, might call to 
mind that, smce 1851, she has not known a quiet moment, except during 
the Russian war ; that the restlessness was greatest just prior to the out- 
break of that war, and again after its termination. 

To trust to the neutrality of their country would be a poor jest for the 
Belgians, for the honour and safety of a nation are not secured because 
none of its neighbours hold it definitively, and after every Thirty Years’ 
war the status guo ante is necessarily restored. This would be like dis- 
missing the physician and throwing away medicine, because all men are 
mortal, and there is no drug to prevent death. The duty of a neutral is 
to keep the invader at bay as long as possible, and thus a his backers 
valuable aid. Otherwise, the northern neighbour, when the southern has 
forced in, might hesitate or choose other battle-fields, thus leaving the un- 
happy neutral to his fate. Finally, a nation which only exists through the 
balance of power or an abstract idea, while its neighbours still foster the 
warlike virtues, sinks beneath the level of its age, and pays a moral penalty, 
as Belgium learned during more than two centuries. 

As we have already seen, the allies restored to the Netherlands in 1851 
those barriers which, a century before, after the peace of Utrecht, were 
erected against France, and which Joseph II. demolished to get rid of the 
hateful right of garrison held by the Dutch. Besides, the emperor had 
not sufficient disposable troops to garrison them satisfactorily. It is the 
first rule of defensive tactics that the army should be proportionate to the 
number of fortresses, for, if not so, the mvader would be delighted to find 
as many of the latter as possible, as they are converted into the last parallel 
drawn before the land to be conquered. Once strongly held, these 
fortresses cause the guarantees of the mdependence of the invaded land 
just so many difficulties, and they would much prefer the country being 
open, and the decision depending on a general action. Half a dozen 
serious leaguers, each only lasting twenty days, would allow ample time for 
an army of relief to come up. This was the reason that the fout owers 
reserved in 1818 the right of occupying with their own troops the five 
southern fortresses, Menin, Ath, Mons, Philippeville, and Marienburg, 
and which in 1831 induced them to insist on their demolition. 

Under the July dynasty, peace reigned in Europe and in France. 
Belgium proved her independence, and the fortress convention remained 
a dead letter. But with 1848, Belgium began demolishing the fortresses 
voluntarily, evidently from the same idea that had produced the conven- 
tion: to make the French a present of nothing, and save the Anglo- 
Germans trouble. Instead of Mons, Ypres was dismantled, and it is still 
& serious question in the new system of defence whether Mons shall re- 
mai fortified or not, for the four powers might still demand the demoli- 
tion of the works there. 

From 1840 to 1850 the question was repeatedly raised in Belgium as 
to whether it would not be advisable to form a central citadel os Reale of 
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operations for the national defence. By losing Maestrieht and Venloo, 
the strategically important part of the country was left exposed in the 
rear. It was urged that Belgium must have a central point, whence the 
defence could be conducted and help from without awaited. The plans 
for the first works at Antwerp were drawn up in 1847, and the latter 
were commenced in 1852.. The subject was, * Season a permanent one 
for eleven years, and the ministers of all shades had ample time to render 
themselves conversant with it. 

But this result was not arrived at without many counter-propositions, 
and Brialmont was obliged to carry on a furious paper war in defence of 
his favourite plan. This was to form a Torres Vedras round Antwerp. 
The Scheldt would represent the Tagus, the German Ocean the Atlantic, 
and the absence of the mountains would be made up for by inundation. 
It is the wisest scheme for a small country never to allow itself to be 
forced to a desperate encounter, but ever to leave a route open for help 
to arrive. This saved Portugal in 1808; and Prussia would _— 
not have suffered that dismal overthrow in 1806, had her army reti 
on the fortresses behind the Elbe, instead of risking her fate on a single 
card, which was trumped at Jena. 

The present fortifications of Antwerp, Brialmont proved conclusively, 
were useless ; there was not space enough within the wall for a single 
division ; houses stood close to the wall, and densely populated suburbs 
were built on the glacis. To the south, between the Scheldt and the 

ty, is the old citadel, rendered so celebrated by General Chassé, who 
held it for a second against the French after the September revolution. 
This refuge of capitulation is surrounded by seven forts, of which five 
form the present fortified camp. Unfortunately, between the wall and 
Fort No. 1 is the suburb of Borgerhout, and between the wall and 
No. 5 the suburb of Berchem. Antwerp has, therefore, a fortified 
camp in which no battle can take place without the ruin of the popula- 
tion, and a wall of circumvallation mot large enough to hold one fourth 
ene flying inhabitants of the suburbs if the army still remained out- 
side. 

The bitter mockery of such helplessness has been considered since 
1854 by three ministers of war. General Anoul appointed in that 
year two delegates to draw up a plan for the general extension of the 
works of Antwerp. On April 27, 1855, General Greindl declared to 
the Chamber that “insufficient means give a treacherous security and 
summon up dangers, which history has indicated on repeated occasions : 
‘it is the’ duty of the government to prevent such perils.” When the 
central division rejected that general’s plan of extension as insufficient, 
the minister asked, in February, 1856, for a larger credit in order to 
build a line of citadels, 1000 to 1200 metres from the city; and in 
April a further credit to enlarge the north side of the city (in all 
17,000,000 francs). In the mean while, however, General Greindl had 
allowed that, “in order to satisfy all interests, that perimeter must be 
selected finally which was given in the various publications of Keller 
and Co.” 

But despite all theoretie concessions, the liberal ministry adhered to 
the extension of the north side, and a line of citadels. In ey 1858, 
it asked the Chamber for 20,200,000 franes, and allowed ‘‘the ques- 
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tion of the fortification of Antwerp can no longer be deferred, for all 
competent authorities considered a more perfect defensive system as 
indispensable.” During the discussion, M. Tesch said it was impossible 
to defer the matter longer, and in sti of the same year the Defence 
Commission declared it to be extraordinarily pressing that the defences 
of Antwerp should be completed. Several other fortifications would then 
be demolished. All this while the ministry allowed that their plan would 
only be provisional! The definitive system of fortification must be that 
of Keller and Co., which was estimated to cost 27,000,000 francs, or 
only seven millions more than the government proposed to spend on 
temporary works. 

The present fortifications of Antwerp, which the government defended 
with such pertinacity, with their long curtains and weak bastions, date 
from the worst period of the Spanish school. Nor have they any glorious 
reminiscences to invoke, and if the liberal cabinet be convinced of the 
necessity of a strong central point, it should not be satisfied for a moment 
with walls which had ever opened to the sound of Joshua’s trumpet. 
In 1706, Antwerp surrendered to Marlborough, after the governor 
Perrassena had declared to the commandant of the French garrison that 
“it was his duty to protect the city and trade of Antwerp from in- 
evitable ruin.” fn 1746 the gates opened to a threat of bombardment. 
In 1792 the magistracy of the city went out to meet General Labour- 
donnaye and offer him the keys of the city, while the Austrians sought 
shelter in the citadel. Lastly, in 1831, Antwerp was a toy for the army 
of General Gérard. 

We find, then, that this plan suggested by the Belgian government 
would expose thirty thousand persons to a frightful fate between the for- 
tress and citadels, but save eight millions of francs, when compared with 
the opposing system, which they conceded must eventually be selected ; 
their works were provisional, for time was paramount. Let us now see 
what this Keller and Co. system really is. 

This project was first brought out in 1853, and is the property of 
Captain Brialmont, who has carefully studied the system of modern 
fortification. We will give a short description of the principles he enun- 
ciates, striving to avoid technicalities as far as we can. 

Fortresses of considerable extent, with a fortified camp, are calculated 
to resist attacks from various sides; they are admirably adapted for 
sorties, and to attack points already lost, while the camp enables the 
army stationed there to accept or decline battle at its pleasure. The 
idea of such places emanates from Vauban; Sebastopol is the most 
brilliant proof of their excellence. Outworks play a great part in this 
system, for they prevent a sap, and force the enemy to a regular invest- 
ment of each. Such, for instance, was the Mamelon Vert before Se- 
bastopol, which checked the allies for several weeks, and cost them two 
thousand men; the Arab Tabia, at Silistria, as is well known, achieved 
marvels. The invention is due to the Dutch engineers of the seven- 
teenth century, from whom Vauban borrowed it. 

It was a sclieet of great argument in the Belgian Chamber whether 
the main scarp must be supplied with revétements or not. So early as 
the sixteenth century Henry of Nassau employed naked earthworks 
effectively at Breda. A German engineer, Daniel Speckle, formed upon 
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them a system in 1589, which Coehoorn afterwards borrowed. Since 
1815, no reyétements have been employed on the Continent; and General 
Niel theoretically defends the change. In 1807, Dantzig had only a 
simple palisade at the foot of the scarp, and, according to Thiers, offered 
a more effective resistance than a wall ten metres high. At Sebastopol, 
an earthwork seven metres broad, with a breastwork of six metres, en- 
dured for eleven months the most fearful of cannonades. Revétements 
are, however, quite unnecessary with properly filled ditches, and Antwerp 
has a wet one, three metres in depth and sixty-five wide. This view of 
the question is highly important for Antwerp, as the financial possibility 
of the Keller plan stands and falls with it. If the fourteen assailable 
fronts of the place have to be faced with stone, the total expense will be 
increased by twenty-five million of francs ; and Antwerp would cost fifty- 
three millions. The mere interest of the difference would supply 450 
guns of heavy calibre, and keep them always ready for action, as well as 
eighteen siege-batteries. Heavy guns are almost everything in this 
system. 

The fortified camp must be of a size proportioned to the number of 
disposable troops, and not to the line of battle front. Wellington had 
at Torres Vedras 90,000 men, of whom 30,000 were irregulars, but his 
position extended for nearly fifty miles. Soult held the position between 
the Nive and St. Jean de Luz with 45,000 men, though it was thirty 
miles long. The fortified camp of Paris has tenfold the ground of the 
French line of battle at Waterloo. The army enclosed in a fortified 
camp must always have more than one battle-field at its disposal ; hence, 
the front must be extended; in the opposite case the enemy holds a 
strong position before it, and the fight is rendered equal. The army 
must always be in such a position that it can attack an enemy unex- 
pectedly at several points. 

In the fortress are stationed the troops of all the depdts of the con- 
centrated army. The active army in the camp is the actual garrison ; 
the defence of the place only commencing when the army without has 
been beaten and is aoe! to retreat. The space from the wall of cireum- 
vallation to the detached forts is 2400 metres; if the army be weak, only 
1800; if strong, as much as 3000 metres. In the latter case the city is 
safe from bombardment. ‘The forts themselves are bastioned, and have 
a redoubt; their distance from each other may be as much as 1800 
metres. The Paris forts are 2400 metres apart. This redoubt is in 
the centre of the fort, and is of the shape of a round tower, whose exter- 
nal radius is 23 metres ; the walls are 3 metres in thickness, and have a 
triple power of resistance against a 12-pounder ball. It contains two 
tiers of casemates, and a battery of twelve 24-pounders. The garrison 
of such a redoubt amounts to 260 men, but it must be large enough to 
contain the whole garrison of the fort at any given moment. In the 
upper floor are three howitzers, which can be moved from one embrasure 
to another. 

According to Keller and Co.’s plan, the absurdity of wedging in two 
suburbs, containing thirty thousand beings, between the fortress and the 
camp, is done away with. Antwerp, at the present moment, has not 
apace for half the army, unless the city be exposed to the most terrific 
demoralisation, and is called upon to receive thirty thousand more persons 
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so soon as the siege becomes serious! The Belgian general in com- 
mand would be compelled to destroy the two immediately on the 
commencement of a campaign, valued at 30,000,000 franes, or about the 
sum for which Keller and Co.'s plan can be carried out. 

According to the present untenable system of defence, just as many 
troops would be required as for Brialmont’s plan, and still there would be 
ee of or brilliant success. If, on the other hand, the 

camp were decided on, which would be finished in six years, a 
defence of Belgian independence and nationality would be erected, with- 
out any injury to the commerce and navigation of Antwerp, and which, 
in the case of hostilities, would receive the French like a second Sebastopol, 
though without the English and without the fleet. The Belgian soldier 
would develop that-courage which he displayed under Tilly and Latour ; 
people and army would know that the defence of their country was 
seriously intended, and, better still, they would have a permanent 

rantee of 

The Keller and Co.’s plan requires 2500 guns, for sieges will hence- 
forth be artillery engagements, and the ordinary siege tram of an in- 
vading army does not exceed 300 guns. The French could not reckon 
for a moment on a railway, for blowing up a couple of bridges would put 
a stop to that. But 30,000 horses would be required to drag 300 
cannon along a highway, aud we have here a further hindrance thrown 
in ‘the way of an invader. 

An important work has recently appeared in Cologne, under the title 
of “A German's Reflections on the Fortifications of Antwerp.” The 
author, Herr Rettinghausen, starts with the presumption that the im- 
pending contest between France and Germany will take place on Belgian 
soil. He objects to the fortification of Antwerp, because he regards the 
40,000 troops congregated there as good as lost, while the Prussian 
auxiliary army, wanting their aid, might be defeated en rowte. Cut off, 
as the Belgian army would then be, it could do nothing but capitulate 
within a fortnight. No one, we think, who has read our remarks, will 
believe in such a capitulation ; for Brialmont’s plan, if correctly carried 
out, must secure the bulwark of Belgium, until the arrival of help, at any 
rate, should the French begin with the siege of Antwerp. A Prussian 
army would take up such a position that its right would restore Antwerp, 
and if the French attacked it here, the same victorious aid might reach 
it from Antwerp as arrived to the Duke of Wellington from Wavre and 
Soignies. Even in the worst case there could be no sauve qui peut, as 
the Belgians, af defeated, could fall back into their Torres Vedras, and 
await the arrival of a fresh Prussian army, or of the English in the 
Scheidt. 

Through the mere possibility that France might suddenly invade 
Belgium, and advance as far as Brussels, at a moment when neither 
British nor Prussians were en route, the Belgian army would require a 
support behind which they could entrench themselves, and a large space 
of a on which the troops could be daily manceuvred. 

e are of opinion that the works of Mons may be safely destroyed. 
Although many competent authorities urge their retention, Mons requires 
@ garrison of ten thousand men in war, and the reward of the greatest 
devotion and bravery could only be a delay to the invader of twenty to 
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five days. - This is not to be despised, but these ten thousand men 
could occupy thrice that number of the enemy more effectually in the 
camp of Antwerp, while their absence greatly weakens the regular army. 
We have reasons for believing that the Belgian government is willing to 
demolish the works at Mons, especially as it is one of the places marked 
by the four great powers, and obedience to their wishes could do no injury. 

this was. done, it would be possible to hold all the fortresses with 
twenty thousand men, leaving sixty thousand mobile for the fortified camp 
at Antwerp. Of course we assume that such is already made, while minis- 
ters still seem to be arguing about the advisability of forming it. 

We have devoted considerable space to this valjoct, but, on reflection, 
our readers will recognise its importance to England. ‘When the con- 
tinental war breaks out—and it must do so sooner or later if a Napoleon 
remain on the throne of France—it is of the utmost importance to us that 
we should have a secure spot where we-can land our troops. Let Antwerp 
be rendered impregnable, and we are secure of ingress and egress. 

The natural frontiers of France! what a harmless expression it seems ! 
and yet what a wondrous reconstitution of the map of Europe it would 
entail. The Rhine is the last of these natural frontiers to be achieved. 
An Italian campaign and an-awful sacrifice secured the Alps, and the 
time is at hand when the other will be tried for. Our ministers appear at 
length aroused to the impending danger, but they have lost their oppor- 
tunity for intervention. They have allowed Louis Napoleon to cut 
treaties asunder with his sword, and overthrow the rights of crowned 
heads. We cannot, with any good grace, imterfere if the same scheme is 
played out in Belgium which we have permitted in Savoy. 

In fact, at the present moment the future of Europe depends on the 
good pleasure of a Napoleon. Austria cannot, if she would, haste to the 
assistance of Prussia, while Russia would look on very coolly, knowing 
that she would derive advantage from the embroglio. If Prussia, how- 
ever, be the next victim selected, the fate of Belgium is sealed, for Leopold 
dare not declare war to aid Prussia, while the latter power would be 80 
crippled by a campaign, that Belgium would be left open to the French. 
Nor would the contest be so unequal were Antwerp defended in the wa 
proposed by Captain Brialmont, for we could send over a well-disciplin 
army, which, by holding the French in check, would enable the Prussians 
to re-form their shattered ranks. 

There is no use in attempting to disguise the fact: the whole Continent 
can be swallowed up by Louis aston now, as Cesar Borgia plucked 
off leaf after leaf of the Italian artichoke. It was a desperate venture of 
Louis Napoleon to declare war against Austria, for he could not know 
whether Germany might not combine against him; but he hazarded his 
throne on the cast, and fortune favoured his audacity. From that moment 
he could arrange his plans and advance with gigantic strides to the con- 
summation of his uncle’s scheme. 

Nor need we expect much from Germany. That power, which, if 
united, could insist on peace being maintained throughout the Continent, 
seems to have learned nothing from the lessons of the past year. Debate 
has followed on debate, but no practical result has been obtained, except 
an increase in the exacerbation existing between the smaller powers. But 
Prussia will have herself to thank if she is compelled to enter on the war 
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alone, for she allowed Austria to be weakened, in the selfish hope of being 
herself strengthened. She alleged that the Italian war, so long as it was 
confined to Lombardy, was not a German question, and wilfully closed 
her eyes to the fact, that a blow dealt to the strength of Austria equally 
injured the whole of em Were Austria, Prussia, and ee 
firmly united, they would find it a hard task to withstand the Frenc 
legions; but, under existing circumstances, the question does not admit 
a doubt. When the time arrives, Prussia will have to surrender the 
Rhenish provinces, or fight for them, but the result will be the same in 
either case. France has now the most powerful army in the world, ready 
to be directed to any quarter at a given moment. Louis Napoleon has 
but to command, and the Continent must obey. 

We are also very much to blame for the present sad state of ching 
for, by our alliance with France, we have injured our prestige all over the 
world. The Crimean campaign began it, the commercial treaty put the 
seal upon it. Our concessions are ascribed to timidity; and, be assured, 
the whole French army entertains that belief. Hardly a week elapses 
that some pamphlet does not appear in Paris full of menaces to perfidious 
Albion; and though we may laugh at the absurdities they contain, they 
have a due weight with that martial nation, from whose dictionary the 
first Napoleon erased the word impossible. 

The policy of non-intervention may be excellent in theory, but we fancy 
that it may be carried too far when dealing with such a nation as the 
French. The character of our nation has undergone a marked change 
since the old war: all we care for now is to be let alone, and Napoleon 
may do as he pleases with the rest of Europe. We forget, though, that 
a coalition was required to hurl the first Napoleon from his throne, and 
that the third of that name has tenfold greater resources at his command 
than his uncle ever had. The Italian campaign ought to have taught us 
that France has progressed in a military ratio beyond any other nation : 
she has ever kept a nursery for her troops in Algeria, and they believe 
themselves an army of invincibles. That it may please the Emperor of 
the French to fight his enemies singly, we have not the least doubt, but 
whether England will eventually profit by her present Jaissez faire 
system, we may be reasonably permitted to leave an open question, which 
time will solve. 

The worst part of the business is the uncertainty as to what Louis 
Napoleon really wants. If we knew the worst, we might endure it with 
—— but at present his attention seems attracted in every direction. 
He has even got up a discreditable squabble with Switzerland, the country 
which once upon a time was ready to fight for the French guest who had 
sought shelter in her valleys. Nor must we forget that this annexation 
of Savoy is only another way of gaining the object which he proposed to 
himself in that question about the cession of the Vallée des Dappes—a 
second open route to Geneva. The fortifications of Basel and Geneva have 
been destroyed, as well as everything whose removal would facilitate a 
French surprise of those towns. We have a curious pamphlet now lying 
before us, published by Prince Louis Napoleon in 1833, under the title of 
“Political and Military Reflections on Switzerland.” In it the princely 
author makes the following assertions: ‘“‘In a war between France and 
Austria—as these powers would infringe on the federal territory —it is to 
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the interest of Switzerland (declared neutral by the Euro treaties) to 
look about for an ally. The choice is not difficult: Switzerland is a 
natural ally of France, because she covers a portion of the latter’s frontier.” 
How charmingly simple! The prince is so perfectly occupied with re- 
flections on the former submission of the federation to the one 
mediator, that he forgets that neutral Switzerland covers a far larger 
portion of the frontiers of Germany and Austria. But let us proceed. 
“For a small state, neutrality is a > hae ese ie France is attached to 
Switzerland through defensive interests: only offensive ones can render 
Switzerland of value to the other powers. The former is a permanent 
interest, the latter quite transitory.” But we soon learn what the prince 
understands by the defence of France, and how he proposes to dispose of 
Basel and the Rhine bridge for that object. He is of opinion that the 
demolition of the fortress of Huningen was only ostensibly to the interest 
of Switzerland and Basel. ‘ Huningen should rather be again fortified, 
and have a téte de pont on the right bank of the Rhine. In that case 
France, having thus an opening on Germany, could more easily dispense 
with the bridge of Basel.” We must once more admire this delightful 
candour, which, we hope, will call the attention of the Germans to the 
Kehl bridge. Further, the prince says: “It is therefore the chief interest 
of Switzerland to attach itself to a party which will ensure her liberty and 
independence. All Europe is attached by inextricable bonds: France is 
the first link of the chain; the prosperity and liberty of all Europe 
depends from those of her capital.” Finally, he advises the federalists 
even to remain allies of France, “because the interest of their countr 
recommends it to them, and their interest as a civilised nation demands it 
of them.” 

We grant that, when this pamphlet appeared, the present emperor was 
only twenty-four years of age. But we may feel convinced that the 
young man openly expressed those Napoleonic ideas which he fed on 
from his earliest youth, which entered into his flesh and blood, which he 
would not and could not give up in riper years, but which, indeed, must 
have been strengthened and confirmed by his accession to the imperial 
throne. This is the nucleus of these ideas: the French nation the mis- 
tress of nations ; the French capital the mistress of France: a Napoleon 
the master of Paris, of France, of all the countries round, in so far as oe | 
can be purchased sooner or later by the blood and treasure of his Frene 
vassals. Napoleon I. also said, frequently enough: “ L’Empire c'est la 
paix.” While resting between his wars—while carrying on in France 
and his conquered states legalised slavery by his conscriptions—it was 
ever peace, the assured peace of the world, which he promised his tor- 
tured peoples as the speedily attained object of his actions. Napoleon 1. 
also spoke now and then of the liberty and independence of the Swiss 
and other nations subjugated to him. Perhaps he spoke so in good 
faith; for the perfection of despotism could not think of nations in any 
other posture than one of independence dependent on itself. Who can 
deny that the indefatigable zeal with which Napoleon III. has pursued 
his object, the imperial throne, is such an extraordinary manifestation 
than many millions have forgotten the path which led to that object ? 
But he must possess a far greater strength of will than he has ever yet 
displayed if he can command himself to halt on the path he has once 
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trodden—if he were more powerful than the destiny which drives him 
forward with irresistible force in the blood-stained footsteps of the first 
Napoleon—if he were even yet noble-minded enough to be a Napoleon 
of peace, a greater Napoleon than Napoleon the Great. But the world 
can no longer reckon upon this. Henee, let us make no further con- 
eessions to the renown-craving emperor of the soldiers ;. ard, before all, 
let Europe reject liberalism and independence from the hand of a mili- 
ism ! 
re is another point in connexion with this pamphlet of 1833. 
its cool contempt of national treaties, it bears a strange resemblance 
to La Guéronniére’s pamphlet of 1859; or was the proposition to Swit- 
zerland to surrender the Vallée des Dappes anythimg else than a hint 
for the ru of those treaties? In all the negotiations relating to 
Savoy, and the danger to which Switzerland is thereby exposed, we find 
very little reference to a consultation of those powers who subscribed the 
treaty of Vienna. Such is the reward we are destined to receive for 
allowing such rents to be made in that treaty since 1815. 

Since the earlier portion of this article was written, Mr. Horsman has 
awe exposed to the House what awaits Europe from Louis Napoleon, 

nfortunately, this gentleman’s speeches, though to the point, and very 
exhaustive, are unsatisfactory, in so far as they offer no practical solution. 
All he asks is, that England should protest against the annexation of 
Northern Savoy; but we do not see of what advantage such a step 
would prove. Pauca verba must be our motto at the present critical 
time. Lord John has protested with a vigour for which we did not give 
him credit, and has plainly given M. Thouvenel to understand the great 
disappointment Louis Napoleon’s ambition has proved to his sincere 
friends; but he can do no more. It is impossible for us to go to war 
with France because of her annexation policy, and a national protest 
would be humiliating to us through its inefficacy. It is quite certain 
that Louis Napoleon cannot be turned from his purpose by any words, 
and we oui will not employ force. He forfeits the friendship of 
England for the sake of Savoy, and has destroyed public confidence: he 
has brought matters to such a state that, whenever he makes a solemu 
assertion, we believe exactly the opposite. Hence, we are justified im 
thinking he has designs upon Belgium, because he so needlessly declared 
that he had no intention of annexation in that quarter. 

The Empire is peace, Louis Napoleon has told us, with sickening itera- 
tion. Since that sentence was first uttered, France has been engaged in 
two of the greatest wars ever known, and yet there is no signal of diminu- 
tion in her legions. Can it be that the Empire will be peace when the 
whole of the Continent has been humiliated? It certainly looks very 
like it at present, and the way in which Italian matters have been 
patched up seems to mdicate that another campaign would be welcome to 
France. She guarantees Sardinia possession of Lombardy, but not of the 
Legations: those Victor Emmanuel must defend with his good right 
hand. Austria is well aware that a collision must take place ere long, 
and Venetia bristles with bayonets. Should the war break out again, 
Sardinia would be compelled to appeal for French aid, and a heavy price 
would now be paid for it: if an idea caused the annexation of Savoy, 
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what reward would not be demanded for taking the field a second time? 
Plon-plon has not yet given up the idea of gracing his brows with the 
iron crown; and many a dark mtrigue is still going on to produce that 
result. With a Muratist government in Naples, a viceregal satrap in 
Lombardy, Louis Napoleon could afford to patch up a peace with the 
Pope, become once again the well-beloved eldest som of the Church, 

We sober-minded English laugh at the idea of the Napoleonic “ star 
of destiny,” but there is a certain degree of truth in it, in so far that it 
gives ambition an object, and at the same time a oan By lengthened 
meditation on the subject, we believe that Louis Napoleon has grown inte 
the mania that it is his mission to found that huge empire over which the 
great Napoleon held a momentary sway. But he is too crafty to fall into 
the errors of his uncle, and risk everything on one deeisive action. He 
has contrived to break up the old alliances, and has left England im a 
state of isolation which his uncle only effeeted by years of eaen aud a 
continental blockade. Without the sacrifice of a man, Louis Napoleon 
has destroyed our prestige: he has robbed us of our old and faithful 
Russian friend, and caused Austria to regard us with loathing. What is 
to prevent him first weakening Prussia by a brilliant campaign, and then 
salving the wound with the prospeet of a Teutonic Empire? In spite of 
their patriotism, the Prussians would not object to surrender the Rhenish 
provinces, always a souree of difficulty, and receive compensation in 
Saxony, for thus their kingdom would be rendered more compact. By 
the time all this had been effected, even Mr. Bright would be foreed to 
look with suspicion on his new friend; but the mischief would be done, 
and we, finding war a necessity, would enter on it without a single con- 
tinental supporter. 

It is just possible that the neutrality guaranteed Belgium and Swit- 
zerland by the great powers, may be the reason why they stand in their 
present perilous position. So long as one shred of that treaty of Vienna 
exists, Waterloo remains unavenged. Louis Napoleon, we. have seen, 
said, twenty-seven years ago, that neutrality was a chimera, and he is now 
trying to prove the correctness of his views. For some years past, he 
has been attempting to convert Belgium into a French prefecture, and 
no sooner did he complain of the Belgian press, than censors were ap- 
pointed. He and his ministers have been doing their utmost to prevent 
Brialmont’s plan for the fortification of Antwerp being earried out, and 
even the work in which it was explained was prohibited passing the French 
frontier. Belgium must not be independent, or his great plans might 
be thwarted. 

On all sides, then, we find the French annexation policy making 
gradual progress. Not long ago, and the idea of France obtaining the 
Palatinate from Bavaria was ventilated, and, of course, at once denied 
by the French authorities. Still, they cannot have the hardihood to 
assert that the annexation of Savoy has not exposed the Genevese to 
considerable risk. But there are, fortunately, limits to F rench conquest 
in Switzerland, for that country possesses an impregnable fortress in her 
mountains. The lowlands may be torn from her, but Helvetia can 
sr herself against utter slavery. But such is not the case with 

elgium, and, unless the fortress works be at once commenced, a premium 
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for spoliation hangs temptingly before the sight of the imperial annexator 
—eotemptine that he wil hardly refrain from taking another step in 
the path of restoring to France her “ national frontiers. 

One gleam of hope was offered us during the past month, by the an- 
nounced alliance between England, Austria, and ssia, for, as there is 
not the least doubt of the treaty between the second-named* power and 
Russia, we should thus have the coalition once again instituted. We 
have reason for believing that some such measure is seriously entertained, 
although matters are not yet sufficiently ripe for publicity. Austria, de- 
ceived by both England and Prussia during the Italian war, would dis- 
play great magnanimity by entering on such an alliance, which, at the 
same time, would afford her the necessary tranquillity to regulate her 
own internal affairs. 

And, should such an alliance be effected, Louis Napoleon would have 
no legitimate cause of complaint. We gave credit to his protestations 
up to the last moment, and would not allow our eyes to be opened. 
Lord John Russell’s speech in the House aroused the nation from its 
fancied security, and proved how little a commercial treaty, however 
one-sided it might be, would avail to disarm a nation like the French. 
The seed of suspicion once sown, rapidly burst out into a widely-spread- 
ing tree, and years of good behaviour on the part of Louis Sapoletn 
will be needed to regain the confidence of England. 

At any rate, matters are rapidly approaching a crisis, and, in all pro- 
bability the next month will reveal the nature of the game Louis Na- 
poleon has been playing in Italy. We still hold, however, to our con- 
viction that Victor Emmanuel listened to the voice of the charmer, ‘and 
gave up the home of his fathers, lured by the dazzling bait of an Italian 
crown. The play is nearly played out, and ere long Louis Napoleon 
will give the signal to let the curtain fall. He played for a stake which 
he lost, and, like a clever gambler, carried off what he could, leaving his 
accomplice to bear the anger of their dupes. 

In the mean while we earnestly hope that Belgium will not allow her- 
self to be wheedled into defencelessness by his flattery. Switzerland has 
shown so bold a front that Louis Napoleon will probably leave that 
country alone for the present, and, not being fond of idleness, may per- 
chance turn his attention to Belgium. Again, we repeat, that the only 
prospect of escaping annexation, or, at the least, a very bad bargain, is 
in fortifying Antwerp. 














